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^ .... . CoMMAiTDER Alexawdbr Jons Smitii died on 
f * the 7th of September, at Sandhurst, Victoria. He 
^ waa Lieutenant on board the Erebus, under Capt. 
jJt>Sir James Clark lioss, in the expedition to invea- 
ti^te the magnetism of the Antarctic re^jiona, and 
snbsequently one of the officers in charpo of the 
A mngnctic observatory at Hobart Town, afterwards 
^ a Gold Commissioner at Castlemaine, Victoria, and 
^was chnscn representative of that place in the 
^House of Assembly. f^y^ ■ 

It is satisfactory to record the fact that on the 
22nd of October telegraphic communication was 
established direct bi^twcen Australia and England. 
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At the eighth meeting of the Britbh Associatioii 
for the Adyancement of Science, held at Newcastle, 

in August, 1888, the attention of the physical sec- 
tion of that body was directed to the number and 
importance of desiderata in ^t great practical 
branch of science called Terrestrial Magnetism, by 
Lieutenant -Colonel Sabine of the Royal Artillery; 
and a Committee was appointed, consisting ot Sir 
John Herschel, Mr. Wheweli (now Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge), Mr. Peacock (now Dean of 
J>ly), and Professor Lloyd, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, to represent to Her Majesty's Go\ i 1 1 inent 
a series of resolutions adopted by the British Asso- 
ciation ; and as these resolutions exhibit the general 
outline of objects sought to be attained, they are 
inserted here, as pointing out clearly the causes 
in which the Expedition to the Antarctic regions 
originated. 

" Kesolved — 1. That the British Association 
views with high interest the system of simulta- 
neous magnetic observations which has been for 
some time carried on in Germany and various 

A 3 
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parts of Europe, and the important results to 
which it has already led ; and that they con- 
sider it highly desirable that similar series of ob- 
servations, regularly continued in correspondence 
with, and in extension of these, should be instituted 
in various parts of the British dominions. 

2. That this Association considers the follow- 
ing localities as particularly important : — Canada, 
Ceylon, St. Helena, Van Diemen's Land, and Mau- 
ritius, or the Cape of Good Hope ; and that they 
are willing to supply instruments for their use. 

" 8. That in these series of observations the 
three elements of horizontal direction, dip, and in- 
tensity, or their theoretical equivalents, be insisted 
on, as also their hourly changes, and, on appointed 
days, their momentary fluctuations. 

" 4. That the Association considers it highly 
important that the deficiency, yet existing in our 
knowledge of terrestrial magnetism in the southern 
hemisphere, should be supplied by observations of 
the magnetic direction and intensity, especially in 
the higli southern hititudes between the meridians 
of New HoUand and Cape Horn ; and they desire 
strongly to recommend to Her Majesty's govern- 
ment the appointment of a naval expedition ex- 
pressly directed to that object. 

5. That in the event of such expedition being 
undertaken, it would be desirable that the officers 
charged with its conduct should prosecute both 
branches of the observation alluded to in Resolu- 
tion 3.^ so &r as circumstances will permit. 
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" 6. That it would be most desirable that the 
observations so performed, both at the fixed sta- 
tions and in the coarse of the expedition, should be 
comnmiiicated to Professor Lloyd. 

" 7. That Sir J. Herschel, Mr. Whewell, Mr. 
Peacock) and Professor Lloyd, be appointed a Com* 
mittee to represent to Goyermnent these recom- 
mendations.** 

A memorial was addressed to the Government 
hj the Committee above named, embodying the 
chief arguments for taking up the cause as a na- 
tional concern, and specifying more particularly 
the objects proposed to be accomplished, and the 
means of their accomplishment. This memorial, 
on its presentation to Lord Melbourne, was not only 
supporiod by the personal arguments of the euiiiieut 
philosophers by whom it was framed, but on its 
being referred by the Government to the President 
and Council of the Royal Society, (its acknowledged 
advisers upon all points of scientific inquiry,) by 
similar and even more urgent representations on 
their part, who, on this occasion, in a manner 
most honourable to themselves, and casting behind 
them every feeling but an earnest desire to render 
available to science the ancient and established 
credit of their institution, threw themselves im" 
reservedly and with their whole weight into the 
scale, with immediate and decisive eil'ect." * The 

* Quarterlj Beview, No. CXXXI. p. 297. Jme, 184a 
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strong interest taken in the cause by their Presi- 
dent, the Marquis of Northampton, on all occa- 
sions a warm and zealous friend to science, c outri- 
buted, without doubt, not a little to this result. 

The following Report of a joint committee of 
physics and meteorology, adopted by the Council of 
tlie Royal Society, on the propriety of recommend- 
ing the establishment of fixed magnetic observa- 
tories, and the equipment of a naval expedition for 
magnetic observations in the antarctic seas, to Her 
Majesty's Government, was presented to Lord Mel- 
bourne by the deputation named in the appended 
resolutions of the Council: — 

" The subject of terrestrial magnetism has re- 
cently received some very important accessions 
wluch have materially affected not only the point 
of view in which henceforward it will be theoreti- 
cally contemplated, but also the modes of observa- 
tion which will require to be adopted for completing 
our knowledge of the actual state of the magnetic 
phenomena, and furnishing accurate data for the 
construction and verification of theoretical sys- 
tems. It was for a long time supposed that the 
changes in the position assumed by the needle at 
any particular point on the earth's surface, might 
be conceived as resulting from regular laws of 
periodicity, having for their arguments, first, a 
great magnetic cycle of several centuries, depend- 
ing on unknown, and perhaps internal movements 
or relations j and, secondly, on the periodic alter- 
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nations of heat and cold, depending on the annual 
and diumal movements of the sun. The discovery 
of the affection of the needle by the aurora boiealisi 
and of the existence of minute and irregular move- 
ments, which might be referred either to unper- 
ceived auroiaa or to other local and temporary 
causes, sufficed to show that the laws of terrestrial 
magnetism are not so simple as to admit of this 
summary form of expression; and the important 
discovery, first announced, we believe, by Baron 
von Humboldt, that those temporary changes tiEike 
place simiikiineously at great distances in point of 
locality, (a discovery which has since been re- 
markably confirmed and extended to very great 
intervals of distance, so as to include the whole 
extent of the Eiiro])ean continent, by Gauss and 
Weber, and their coadjutoT s of tlie German Mag- 
netic Association,) has sufficed to show that the gist 
of the inquiry lies deeper, and depends upon rela- 
tions far more complex, while at the same time 
the dominion of what might previously have been 
regarded as local agency, would require, in the 
new views consequent on the establishment of 
these facts, to be extended far beyond what ordi- 
nary usage would authorise as a just application of 
that epithet. 

" For a long time in the history of terrestrial 
magnetism the variation alone was attended to. 
The consideration of the dip was then superadded ; 
but the observation of this dement being more 
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difficult and delicate, our knowledge of the actual 
aud past state of the dip over the earth's surtace is 
lamentably deficient. It has lately appeared, how- 
ever, that this element can be observed with con- 
siderable approxiiiiMtion, though not with nicety, 
at sea, so that no reason subsists why materials for 
a chart of the dip, analogous to that of variation, 
shonld not be systematically collected. Lastly, 
the intensity has come to be added to the list of 
observanda; and from the great facility and exact- 
ness with which it can be determined, this branch 
of magnetic knowledge has in fact made most rapid 
progress. 

" These three elements, the horizontal direction, 
the dip, and the intensity, require to be precisely 
ascertained before the magnetic state of any given 
station on the globe can be said to be fully deter- 
mined. Nor can either of them, theoretically 
speaking, be said to be more important than the 
others, though the direction, on account of its im- 
mediate use to navigators, has hitherto had the 
greatest stress laid upon it, and been reduced into 
elaborate charts. A chart of the lines of total 
intensity has been recently oonstracted by Mqor 
Sabine. 

Ail these elements are, at each point, now as- 
certuned to be in a constant state of fluctuation, 
and affected by those transient and irregular 

changes which are above alluded to ; and the iii- 
vestigation of the laws, extent, and mutual rela- 
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tions of these changes, is now become essential to 
the duccessful prosecution of magnetic discovery, 
for the following reasons : — 

" l^t. That the progressive and periodical being 
mixed up with the transitory changes, it is impos- 
sible to separate them so as to obtidn a correct 
knowledge and analysis of the former without 
taking express account of and eliminating,^ the 
latter, any more than it would be practicable to 
obtain measures of the sea-level available for an 
iiujuii y into the tides, without destroying the ir- 
regular fluctuation produced by waves. 

2ndly. That the secular magnetic changes 
cannot be concluded from comparatively short 
series of observation, -svithoiit giving to those ob- 
servations extreme nicety, so as to determine with 
perfect precision the mean state of the elements at 
the two extremes of the period embraced, which, 
as already observed, presupposes a knowledge of 
the casual deviations. 

3rdly. It seems veiy probable that discord- 
ances found to exist between results obtmned by 
different obsen^ers, or by the same at different 
times, may be, in iact, not owing to error of obser« 
vation, but may be due to the influence of these 
transitory fluctuations in the elements themselves. 

** 4thly and lastly, Bec^iuse the theory of these 
transitory changes is in itself one of the most in- 
teresting and important points to which the atten* 
tion of magnetic inquirers can be turned, as they 
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are no doubt intimately connected with the general 
causes of terrestrUl magnetism, and will probably 
lead us to a much more perfect knowledge of those 
causes than we now possess. 

"Actuated by these impressions, on the occasion 
of a letter addressed by Baron von Humboldt to 
His Royal ICghness the Bake of Sussex, P.R.S., 
the Council of this Society, on Aiiril 18. 1837, 
resolved to apply to Government for aid in pro- 
secuting, in conjunction with the German Magnetic 
Association, a series of simultaneous observations; 
and in consequence of an application founded on 
such their resolution, a grant of money was ob- 
tained for the purchase of instruments for that 
purpose* By reason, however, of the details and 
manipulations of the methods then recently intro- 
duced into magnetic observations by ( rauss being 
at that time neither completely perfected, nor 
their superiority over the old methods fully esta- 
bUshed by general practice', the precise apparatus 
to be employed in these operations was not at the 
time agreed upcm, and was still under discussion, 
subject to the report of the Astronomer Royal on 
the performance of an instriiinent on Gauss's prin- 
ciple established at Greenwich, at the time when 
the subject in its present more extended form was 
referred by the Council to this Joint Committee, 
so that the grant in question has not, in point of 
fact, been employed or called for. The Committee 
consider this as in some respects fortunate, as in 
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consequence of the delay time has been given for a 
much maturer consicleration of the whole sabject ; 
and should it now be taken up as a matter of 
public concern, they consider that it will be ne- 
cessary to provide for a more continuous and 
systematic series of observatkmsi by observers 
regularly appointed for the purpose and provided 
with instruments and means considerably more 
costly than those oontemplated on the occasion in 
(juestion* 

" On the general advisableness of calling for 
public assistance in the prosecution of the exten- 
sive subject of terrestrial magnetism, in both the 
modes referred to them for their conuderation, 
(viz. by magnetic observatories established at 
several stations properly selected on land, and by 
a naval expedition expressly directed to such ob- 
servations in the antarctic seas,) your Committee 
are fuUy agreed. They consider the subject to 
have now attained a degree of theoretical as well 
as of practical importance^ and to afford a scope 
for the application of exact inquiiy which it has 
never before enjoyed, and which are such us i^dly 
to justify its recommendation by the lioyai bociety 
to a revival of that national support to which we 
are indebted for the first chart of variations con- 
structed by our illubtriuus countryman Plalley in 
A. D. 1701, on the basis of observations collected 
in a voyage of discovery expressly equipped for 
that purpose by the British government. 
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"As regards the first branch of the question 
referred to their consideration, they are of opinion 
that the stations which have been suggested to 
them, viz. Canada, St. iiclona, the Cape, Van 
Diemen s Land, and Ceylon (or Madras), are well 
selected* and perhaps as numerous as they could 
venture to recommend, considering the expense 
which would require to be incurred at each, and, 
that in each of these stations it would be desirable, 

Ist. That regular hourly observations should be 
made (at least during the da3rtime) of the fluctu- 
ations of the three elements of variation, dip, and 
intensity, or their equivalents, with magnetometers 
on the more improved construction, during a period 
of three years from their commencement. 

" 2ndly. That on days, and on a plan appointed, 
agreed on in concert with one another and with 
European observatories, the fluctuations of the 
same elements should be observed during twenty- 
four successive hours, strictly suuultaneous with 
one another, and at intervals of not more than iive 
minutes. 

" drdly. That the absolute values of the same ele- 

ments shall be determined at each station, in refer- 
ence to the fluctuating values above mentioned, 
with all possible care and precision, at several 
ej>ochs comprehended within the period allowed. 

" 4thly. That in the event of a naval expedition 
of magnetic discovery being despatched, observa- 
tions be also instituted at each flxed station, in 
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correspondence with, and on a plan concerted with 
the commander of, such expedition. 

As regards the second branch of the snhject 

referred to them, viz., the proposal of an antarctic 
voyage of magnetic research, they are of opinion, 
as already generally expressed, that such a voyage 
would be, in the present state of the subject, pro- 
ductive of results of the highest importance and 
value ; and they ground this opinion on the fol- 
lowing reasons : — 

'^st. That great and notorious deficiencies 
exist in our knowledge of the course of the varia- 
tion lines generally, but especially in the antarctic 
seas, and that the true position of the southern 
magnetic pole or poles can scarcely even be con- 
jectured with any probability from the data already 
known. 

2ndly. That our knowledge of the dip through- 

out those regions, and the whole southern hemi- 
sphere, is even yet more defective, and that evpn 
such observations of this element as could be pro* 
cured at sea, still more by landing on ice, &c., 
would have especial value. 

« 3rdly. That the intensity lines in those regions 
rest on observations fiur too few to justify any sure 
reliance on their courses over a large part of their 
extent, and over the rest are altogether conjectural. 
Nevertheless, that there is good reason to believe 
in the e^stence and accessibility of two points of 
maximum intensity in the southern as in the 
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northern henusphere, the attainment of which 

would bo lii^'hly interesting and important. 

4thly. That a correct knowledge of the courses 
of those lines, especially where they approach their 
rcHpcctive poles, is to be regarded as a first and, 
indeed, indispensable preliuilnary step to the con- 
straction of a rigorous and complete theory of 
terrestrial magnetism. 

" 6thly. That during the progress of sudi an 
••xpedition, opportunities wuuld of necessity occur 
(and should be expressly sought) to obsw-vc the 
transitory fluctuations of the magnetic elements 
in simultaneous conjiuiction with observations at 
the fixed stations and in Europe, and so to furnish 
data for the investigation of tiiese changes in locali- 
ties very v.nUkely to be revisited for any purposes, 
except those connected with scientific inquiries. 

"Your Committee, in making this Report, thmk 
it unnecessary to go into any minute details rela- 
tive to the instruments or other maUnd required 
for tiie proposed operations, still less into those of 
the conduct of tiie operations themselves Should 
such be required ftom tiiem, it wiU tiien be time to 
enter further into these and other points, when the 
Committee wiU most readily devote themselves to 
the ftoflest conrideration of the subject. 

" J. F. W. Hbrschbl, 

« Clunrman of the Joint Thysical Mid 
" Meteorological Gomuutte*. 
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BESOLUTIONS OP THE COUNCIL. 

1. That this Report be receiyed and approved. 

2. That the Council, deeply impressed with the 
importance of the scientific objects which might be 
attained by an antarctic expedition, particularly 
by the institution of magnetic observations in 
southern regions, do earnestly recommend that Her 
Majesty's Government be pleased to direct the 
equipment of such an expedition. 

That the imperfect state of our present know- 
ledge of the amount and fluctuations of the mag- 
netic elements, renders the establishment of fixed 
magnetical observatories, for a limited time, at 
various points of the earth's surface, highly de- 
sirable, particularly in Canada, St. Helena, Van 
Diemen's Land and Ceylon, and at the Cape of 
Good Ho] )e ; and that the Council do earnestly re- 
commend Her Majesty's Government to cause such 
observatories to be established. 

4. That a deputation, consisting of the Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, and Secretaries of the Society, Sir 
John F. W. Herschel, the Chairman, and Major 
Sabine and Mr. Wheatstone, the Secretaries of the 
joint Committee of Physics and Meteorology, be 
requested to communicate the above Eesolutions to 
Lord Melbourne, and to urge on the Government 
the adoption of the measures therein proposed. 



Thus urged upon the Government by the most 
illustrious philosophers of our country, the request 
VOL. I. a 
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-svas acceded to by Lord Melbourne; and the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty being 
pleased to honour me with the command, I re* 
ceived my commission for Her Majesty's ship 
Ihxbus, on the 8th of April, 1839, and their Lord- 
ships' directions to proceed with the equipment of 
the expedition upon the most liberal scale, to be 
provided with all requisite means to carry into full 
execution the several points suggested, and obser- 
vations recommended, by the two learned bodies, 
in the most complete manner. The Erebus, a bomb 
of three hundred and seventy ton;;, like all others of 
lier class, was of strong build and with a capacious 
hold. The second vessel appointed for the service 
was the Terror, of three hundred and forty tons ; 
she had been originally strengthened for contending 
with the ice of the arctic seas, upon the occasion 
of the detention of so many of our whale ships in 
Baffin's Bay, during the winter of 1836, and em- 
ployed in the subsequent summer under the com- 
mand of Sir George Back, upon his arduous but un- 
successful attempt to reach Kepulse Bay. The 
damages she sustained during that voyage had 
already been repaired, and her fortification being 
considered perfectly sufficient, she was not commis- 
sioned until a month later, by my trusty and tried 
friend and messmate. Commander Francis Kawdon 
Moira Crozier ; and from the numerous applicants 
for the service, the following officers were selected 
and appointed to the Erebus and Terror: — 
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Captain. Jamet Claric Ross. 
LieuUnoKt. Edward Joseph Bird. 

John Sibbald. 

James F. L. Wood. 
Master. Cliarlvs T. Tucker. 
Surgeon. Robert M't'ormick. 
Purser. Tlioiiiiia R. Hallett. 
Mate. Alexander J. SmiUi. 

Henry O ikeloy. 

Joaepb Dayman. 
AMuftmf Surgeon. Josepli D. 
Ho<"»kor. 

Second Master, Ilcurj B. Yule. 



TERSOS. 

Commander. FrancisR.M.Crozier. 
LieutenaiU. Archibald ^I'Mttrdo. 

Charles G. rhillips. 
Joseph W. Kftj. 
Master, Fownall P. Cotter 

(acting). 
Surgeon. John Robertson. 
Clerk mCharge. George H.Mon- 
bmy. 

Mate. Peter A. Scott. 

Thonaa E. L. Moore. 

I William Molloy. 

Assistant Sun^^can. T)a\ i(l Lyall. 
Second Masttr. John L. liavis. 



The complement of eacb ship amounting to 

sixty-four persons. 

Every improvement that former experience could 
BUggest in preparing the ships for the service, and 
contributing to the health, comfort, and safety of 
their crews, was granted by the Admiralty ; and 
from Mr. llice, of Chatham Dock Yard, to whom I 
am indebted for the memorandum of the fittings of 
the Erebus at Chatham Dock, inserted in the 
Appendix, I received that zeahius and able assist- 
ance which, from his high abilities, but, I regret to 
say, unrewarded merits, I had reason to expect. 

As opportunities might not occur of replenishing 

our stores and provisions, it was desiridjle to carry 

with us as much as we could possibly stow away. 

Preserved meats, according to Donkin's invention, 

in consequence of their portability and excellence, 

formed a lar^je proportion of our provisions; these 

were chiefly furnished by John Uillon and Co., of 

Leith, and proved most excellent of their kind. 

« 

I would, however, suggest to them and others 
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engaged in this branch of trade, that for voyages of 
several years' duration it would be better that 
the canisters in which the meats are preserved, 
should be of a much stouter tin, equal at least to 
those originally used by Messrs. Donkin and Co., 
their canisters being liable to rust through 
when long on board a ship and in hot climates. 
The following is a list of the quantities supplied by 
ditfereut firms : — 







Vfl|italilcs,| 8a«p». 


Coneeot 


Total Wdgbt. 


Ginon . 

Gamble - 
Cope - - 
NteoU . 
Cooper - 
Wells- - 


lU 
14,188 

4802 
4324 
3480 

3732 
2958 


lbs. 
15IS 

4:100 
1700 
850 
53984 
1844 


pints. 

m m 

230 
9000 
4A9 

2100 
1028 


\ pints. 
8917 

1651 
2000 
1160 

3400 
2806 


lbs. 

Meat*. - 33,484 
Vegetables 1 5,O04 J 
Soups (equal 

to) - - 6140 
GraTj - 4806' 

Total - - '9,137 


Total- - 


SS»484 


15,004 


«140 


19,934 


ToQ* Cwt. Qn. Lbt. 
or 96 10 9 14 



and the relative proportion of each of the several 
kinds is given in the following table, from which it 
will be seen that no pains or expense were spared 
to provide the expedition with such provisions as 
should be most likely not only to preserve the 
health of their crews, but add greatly to their com- 
fort; nor would the liberality with which our 
ships were supplied be ill bestowed, if extended to 
the whole of our navy ; indeed, in the end, I 
believe there would be a considerable saving of 
expense, and the subject is well deserving the 
attention of our rulers, if it were upon the score of 
humanity alone, when the great amount of sutfer- 
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ing, disease, and death, that might be averted by 
furnishing our ships with a large supply of the 
preserved meats and vegetables is taken into con- 
sideration. 



A LIST OF ARTICLES SUPPLIED FOR THE USE OF THE 
ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION IN THE YEAR 1839. 



r&£8£SVfi]> MSAT8, SOUPS, AKD 



8740 lbs 

3924 
13 



Mnttoii, boiled 

„ roasted 
„ wasoTiefl - 
„ auJ vegeta- 
bles - • • 
Bee( boiled - 
„ roasted • 
„ seasoned 
„ and vegetables 
Veal, roasted • • 
„ boiled - 
r, seasoned 
,. and vegetables 
Ux-cbeek 

and vegeta- 
bles - 
Sonp and bouilli 
Concentrated gravy 
soup - - - 
Ditto - 

Ditto - - - 



n 



184 

4005 
4232 
8937 
4158 
3000 
986 
22 
14 
2872 



n 



» 



n 



.1.16 „ 
2062 „ 

290 pints 

28f)8 \ „ 
12278 i „ 



Pa£8£JlV£0, MEATS, SOUPS, AND 
TBGSTABLES. 

Vegetable soup - 2618 pints 

Ditto - - - 1761 (Its. 
Carrots and gravy - 528 lbs. 
Turiiipsi and gravy - 436 



Dressed eabba|^ 

Tabic vcL'etablcs 
Mixed vegetables 
CaiTots - 
Parsneps • 
Beet-root 
Onions - 
Turnips • 



366 
471 

- 200 

• 10,782 

- 1 201 

4 so 

- 300 

• 180 



n 
n 
It 
n 
n 
n 
»» 
»» 
*» 



MBDICAL COMJPOBTS 

Craoberries - • S690 lbs. 



Pickles, mixed 
„ waluuta 
„ onions 
„ cabbage 

Mtistard 
Pepper - 



- 2493 „ 
2453 „ 

' 2511 n 

- 2398 „ 

- fi24 „ 
• 120 » 



Warm clothing of the best quality was also 
furnished to both ships, to be issued gratuitously 

to the crews whilst employed aiuongst the ice, to 
protect them from the severity of the climate, and 
every arrangement was made in the interior fitting 
of the vessels that could in any way contribute to 
the health or cuinfort of our people. 

As soon as our preparations were completed, I 
received my final instructions from the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, which, in accordance 
With custom, are here inserted : — , 

»8 
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By the Commissioners for executing the office of Lord 
High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britun and Ireland, &o> 

Whereas it has been represented to us tliat the science 
of magnetism maybe essentially improved by an extensive 
series of observations made in high southern latitudes, and 
by a comparison of such observations with others made at 
certain fixed stations, and whereas practical navigation 
must eventually derive important benefit from every im- 
provement in that science; we have, in consideration of 
these objects, caused Her Majesty's ships Erebus and 
Terror to be in all respects prepared for a voyage for carry- 
ing into complete execution the purposes above mentioned: 
and from the experience we have had of your abilities, 
zeal, and good conduct, we have thought fit to entrust 
you with the command of the expedition, and to direct 
Commander Crozier, whom we have appointed to Her 
Majesty's sliip Terroi-, to follow your orders for his pro- 
ceedings. 

You are thereiure required and directed, as 6oon as both 
vessels shall be in all respects ready, to put to ?ca with 
them, and on your way to your ulterior destination, you 
will touch at the Inland of Madeira, in order lool>tain tlio 
sea-rates of the several chronometers witli wliieii eaeh 
vessel has been suiiplied. From thence (but making a 
short series of observations at the Kock of St. Paul) you 
will make the best of your way to the Island of St. 
Helena, where you are to land the observers and the in- 
struments for the fixed magnetic observatory intended for 
that station. 

In approaching that iskuid, and in proceeding from 
thence to the Cape of Good Hope, you will endeavour to 
ascertain at what point you cross the curve of least 
magnetic intensity ; the interest attached to the place of 
which is set forth in the herewith inclosed Beport of the 
council of the Koyol Society; and tlus Beport having been 
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drawn up at our espedal request, and oontainiog the several 
objects of scientific inquiry recommended to your attention 
hj that body, you will follow their suggestions, and carry 
out their views, as far as may be in your power, con^st- 
ently with the safety of Her Majesty^s ships, and with the 
means we ha\ c plact**i at your disposal. 

At the Cape of Good Hope the instruments and ob- 
servers for tlie second fixed magnetic observatory arc to 
be carefully landed ; and having completed your water, 
and replaced the stores which you have expended, you are 
to proceed to the eastward, touching at Marion and Crozct 
Isles for observation.^, if the weather and other circum- 
stances should be favourable for that purpose. 

As we have provided the expedition with invariable 
pendulums, and all the necessary apparatus for determin- 
ing the figure of the earth ; and as it is desirable that 
these observations should be made at several points, more 
especially in high southern latitudes, it U probable that 
E^eiguelen Island will be found well suited to that pur- 
pose^ as well as to an estensive series of magnetic and 
oUier obseryations ; but the selection of these stations is 
freely confided to your judgment. 

If the operations at Kerguelen Island, or at such other 
places as you may select, should be completed before the 
end of February, 1840, you will possibly find the sea 
hutlicicntly open to proceed directly to the ponthwaixl, to 
examine those places where indications ul l.uid have been 
noticed, and to make the reqiii^lie ol)servatIons on any oui- 
lying islands that vou may be able to discover : but, nt that 
advanced period of tiie season, you are cautIou>ly to avoid 
being beset in the ice, as your early arrival at Van Diemen'g 
Liand is of far greater importance to the great object of 
the expedition than any results you could hope there to 
obtain. 

Should your observations at Kerguelen Island detain 
you beyond the above specified period, you \vlll have an 
opportunity of touching at the Islands of St. Paul and 

a 4 
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Amsterdam, aud of })roceediDg to Van Dicmon's Land by 
whatever course eliall appear to you best calculated for in- 
ferring the ]>o^itiuD of the ma£riietie pole. 

At Van Diemcn's Land you are to conununicuf c with 
Lieutenant Governor Sir John Fnmklin, who will have 
been instructed, to prepare instruments for the third mag- 
netic obsoratory, which von are to establish in the most 
advantageous position, and to place in chaige of im officer^ 
with a sufficient number of assistants^ to enable him to 
continue uninterruptedly the obseryations proposed to be 
made during the period of your absence^ making such 
proyiaon for their victualling and lodging as appears to 
be most conyenienty and not inconsistent with the Naval 
Kegnlations. 

Having brought this observatory into active opeialionf 
you will lose no time in proceeding to Sydney, whichy 
according to the views contained in the before-mentioned 
Keport, will be a station eminently fitted for the deter- 
mination of all the niarrnetic elements, and which will 
hereafter be the centre of reference for every species of 
local determination. 

Tiie remaining winter months may be advantageously 
employed iu visiting New Zealand and the adjacent 
islands, and in ol)taining there as many series of observa- 
tions as the time will allow, in order to enable you to 
judge with greater precision of the course to be adopted 
in the following summer ; but taking care to return to 
Van Diemen's Land by the end of October, to refit Her 
Majesty's ships, and to prepare them for a voyage to the 
southward. 

In the following summer, your provisions having been 
completed and your crews refreshed^ you will proceed 
direct to the southward, in order to determine the position 
of the magnetic pole, and even to attain to it if poeeible, 
which it is hoped will be one of the remarkable and cre- 
ditable results of this expedition. In the execution, how- 
ever, of this anluous part ot" the service entrusted to your 
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enterprise and to your resources, you arc to use your best 
endeavours to withdraw from the high latitudes in time to 
prevent the ships In ing beset with the ice ; but if, not- 
withstanding your ctTortg, they should be cut oft' from a 
timely retreat, you are to select the safest inlet you can find 
- for the aecurity of Her Majesty's ships during the winter , 
and you will house- in the ships, and further take every pos- 
sible precaution for the health and comfort of the officers 
and crews, which your former experience in the northern 
expeditions metj suggest to you, and for which you haye 
been supplied with abundant means. Having provided 
for these two most important objects, you will endeavour 
to turn your detention there to the best account, by sedu- 
lously pursuing the different series of observations which 
the fixed observatories will, at that time, be carrying on in 
concert with yours. 

Should the expedition have been able to avoid wintering 
in a high latitude, you will return to Van Dienien's Land, 
availing yourself of every oiiportunity you can seize of 
pursuing there, or in such other places as your deliberate 
judixuient may prefer, tlio:?c series of observations and ex- 
periments best adapted to carrying out the leading objects 
of the expedition. 

On the breaking up of the succeeding winter, you will 
resume the examination of the antarctic seas in the 
highest latitude you can reach, and proceeding to the 
eastward from the point at which you had left off the 
precedmg year, you will seek for fresh places on which 
to plant your observatory in all directions from the pole. 

In the event of finding any great extent of land, you 
will, as far as may be practicable, lay down the prominent 
parts of its coast line ; and you will endeavour not only 
to correct the positions of Graham Land and Enderby 
Land, and other places which have been seen only at i 
distance, but to obtain some knowledge of the nature of 
those yet unvisited tracts for geographical research ; and 
the magnetic objects of your voyage may be so conducted 
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as mutually to assist each other. With this yiew we haye 
directed the hydrographer to furnish you with such parts 
of the instructions usually given to surveying vessels as 
may lead to the more clear and eslisfiietory expression of 

thoijc shores whicli you may liavc to examine. 

The South Shetlands, or the Orkneys, or perhaps the 
Sandwich Island^, and lastly, the Falklands, will probably 
terminate voia mao-netic labours in the antarctic seas; 
and if" at tliose latter ishinds you shoulil not receive further 
orders from us, yon will return to England !)v piich a 
route a8 you may think mo&t conducive to the ruling ob- 
ject of the expedition. 

In an enterprise of the nature which has been briefly 
stated in these orders, much must be left to the discretion, 
temper, and judgment of the commanding officer ; and we 
fully confide m your combined energy and prudence for 
the successful issue of a voyage» which will engross the at^ 
tention of the scientific men of all Europe. At the ssme 
time we desire you constantly to bear in mind our anxiety 
for the healthj the safefy, and the comfort of the officers 
and cvew entrusted to your care. 

We also caution you against allowing the two vessels 
to separate ; and we direct you to appoint, not only a 
sufficient unniber of well-chosen rende/.vous, but to keep 
up the most unreserred communication with the Com- 
mander of the Terror, placing in him every proper conii- 
denee, furnishing him Avith a copy of these orders, and 
ac([uainting him from time to time with all your views 
and intentions for the execution of them ; so that the 
service may not only have the i'ldl benefit of your united 
efforts in its prosecution, but that in case of unavoidable 
separation, or of any accident to yourself^ he may have the 
advantage of knowings up to the latest period^ all your 
ideas and intentions. 

We also recommend that a frequent change should take 
place of the observations made in the two ships, in order 
that any scientific discovery made by the one» diould be 
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quickly communicated to the other, as well for their ad- 
vantage and guidance in making their lutui'C observations, 
as for the |jurpo8e of more certainly ensuring their pre- 
servation. 

In tlie event ot any irreparable accident happening to 
cither t-hip, and the removal of the crew to the father, the 
officers and men arc liercby authorised to perform their 
several duties in their respective ranks and stations, in the 
vessel to which thej may he transferml ; and should the 
Erebus be the one diaeibledi you are m that caae to take 
command of the Terror. 

In the event of any fatal aoddent to yourseifi Com- 
mander Croaer Is hereby authoiieed to take command of 
the expedition^ dtber on board the Erebus or Terror, as 
he may prefer (placing the senior lieutenant in command 
of the other ship), to carry these instructioDS into exe- 
cution. 

In the event of England being involved in hostilities 
with any other jiower during your absence, you are clearly 
to understand that you are not tu commit any hostile act 
whatever; the expedition imder your conniiand being 
fitted out for the sole purpose of seientilic discoveries, and 
it being the established practice of all civilised nations to 
consider vessels so employed as excm})t from the operations 
of war. Confiding in this general feeling, we tnist that 
you would rec^ve assistance from the ships and subjects of 
any foreign power with which you might fall in ; but, if 
the case should arise, spedal application to that effect will 
be made to the respective governments* 

'While employed in the services stated in these orders, 
yon will take every opportumty of acquainting our secre- 
tary, for our information, of your progress ; and on your 
arrival in England, you are forthwith to repair to this 
office in order to lay before us a full account of your pro- 
ceedings, taking care before you leave the ship to demand 
from the officem and all other persons on board, the logs 
and journals they had kept, and the charts, drawings. 
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and observations wliich they had made, and which arc all 
to be sealed up ; and you will issue siiniiar directions to 
Commander Crozier and his officers, &c. ; the said logs, 
journals, and other documents to be thereafter disposed of 
as we may think proper to determine. You will also 
receiye our future directions for the disposal of all such 
epcclmens of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms 
as in the oonne of the voyage may have been collected hy 
any person dn boaid of either of the ships, and which you 
are to endeayour to preserre, as far as may be done 
without incouTenienoe. 

Given under our hands, the 14th day of September, 
1839. 

(Signed) MiNTO. 

S. Jomr Bbookb Pechell. 

To James Clark Ross, Esouire, 
Captain of H. M. S. Erebus, st Clistliaiii. 

By Gouiuiand of their Lordships, 
(Signed) CWwm. 

The Report of the Council of the Royal Society 
alluded to in my instructions, contained a detailed 
account of every object of inquiry which the dili* 
gence and science oi" the several committees of that 
learned body could devise. It occupies a small 
volume of one hundred pages, so that it is only 
possible to insert in this place their instructions 
upon the subject of Terrestrial Magnet ism, which 
is described as the most important, and which is 
considered as the great scientific object of the 
expedition. 

BEPOBT. 

The president and council of the Royal Society having 
recommended to Her Majesty's government tlic ec^uip- 
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ment of an antaxetic expedition for solentifio objects, were 
informed by the Lords Commissioners of the Adnuralty 
that it had been determined to send out Captun James 
Clark Boss <m such an expedition, and the council were at 
the same time requested to communicate to them, for 
thmr information, any suggestions on those subjects, or on 
other points to which they might wish Captain Boss's 
attention to be catted, in preparing the instructions to that 
officer.* The coundl, having due regard to the magnitude 
and importsnce of the question submitted to them, consi- 
dered that they would best fulfil the wishes of Her Ma- 
jesty's Government by a subdivision of the inquiry into 
different partt?, and by referring the separate consideration 
of each part to distinct committees, consisting of those 
members of the society who were especially conversant 
with the particular branches of science to which each divi- 
sion of the inquiry had relation. These several com- 
mittees, namely, those of ])hysic9, of meteorology, of 
geology and mineralogy, of botany and vegetable j)hysio- 
logy, and of zoology and animal physiology, after l)CStow- 
ing much time and great attention in the investigation of 
the subjects brought under their notice, have each drawn 
up very full and complete reports of the results of their 
labours. These reports have been considered and adopted 
by the council, and have been incorporated in the follow- 
ing General Beport, which the council present as their 
ofunion on the matters which have been referred to them 
by Her Majesty's Government They take thb opportu- 
nity of dedaring thdr satisfaction at the prospect of the 
benefits which are likely to accrue to sdence from the 
expedition thus libersUy undertaken by the government 
on the representations made to them by the Boyal Sodety 
and other scientific bodies in this country, and in con- 
formity with a wise and enlightened policy. They also 
desire to express their grateful sense of the prompt atten- 

* This request was conveyed In a lefter from Sir Jolin Harrow, lui- 
dressed to tm aecreUu-y of tbeEoyal Society, and dated June 13. 1839. 
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tion wHksh has been muibnnly pud to their eaggestioiiB, 
and of the ample provisioii which has been made for the 
aeoomplishment of the various objects of the expe<£tion. 

Koyal Socictj, 8tU August, 1839. 

Section 1. — PUYSICS AND METEOROLOGY. 

The Council of the Royal Society are very strongly impressed 
with the number and importance of the desiderata in phjsical 
and meteorological science, which may wholly or in part be 
supplied by observations nuide under such highly favourable and 
encouraging circumstances as those afforded by the liberality of 
Tlor ^Majesty's Government on tliis occasion. 'Wliile they wish 
therrtore to omit nothing in their cnuineration of tho.-;e objects 
which appear to thctn (icserving of attentive inquiry on .sound 
scientilic groun'U-, and from which consequences may be drawn 
of real importance, either for the settlement of di'iputcd ques- 
tions, or for the advancement of knowledge in any of its branches, 
— they deem it Cijually their duty to omit or pass lightly over 
several points whicli, although not without a certain degree of 
interest, may yet be regarded in the jtresent .state of science 
rather as matters of abstract curiosity than as utfording data 
for strict reasoning ; as well as others, which may be equally 
well or better elucidated by inquiries instituted at borne and at 
leisure. 

1. Terrestrial Magnetism. 

The subject of most importanee, beyond all question, to which 
the attention of Captain James Clark Koss and his oUiccrs can 
be tnrned, — and that which munt be considered aa, in an em- 
pliatic manner, the great scieutilic object of the Expedition, — is 
that of Terrestrial Magnetism ; and this will be considered : Ist, as 
regards those accessions to our knowledge which may be supplied 
by obaerrations to be made daring the progress of the Expedi* 
tion, independently of any concert with or oo^operation of other 
observera ; and 2ndlyy as regards those which depend on and 
require such concert ; and are therefore to be considered with 
reference to the observations about to be carried on simol- 
taneously in the fixed magnetic observatoriesi ordered to be 
established by Her Majesty's Government with this especial 
view, and in the other simihur observatories, both public and 
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private, in Europe, India, and elsewhere, with which it it 
inteadcd to open and maintain a correspondence. 

Now it may be observed, that these two classt .s of observations 
iiutuiuUy refer themselves to two cliief brancbca into which the 
science of terrestrial magnetism in its present state subdivides 
itself, and which bear a certain analogy to the theories of the 
elliptic movements of the pUnetSj and of their periodical and 
secular peiturbatknu. The ilrst compniiends the aemal dis- 
tribution of the magnetic infiuenee over the glob^ at the present 
epoch, in its mean or arerage state, when the effects of temporary 
fluctuations are either neglected or eliminated bj extending the 
obserrations over a sufficient time to neutraUee their effects. 
The other comprises the history of all that is not permanent in 
the phenomena, whether it appear in the form of momentaiy, 
daily, monthly, or annual diange and restoration, or in pro* 
greasiTe dumges not compensated by counter changes, but 
going on continually accumulating in one direction, so as in the 
course of many years to alter the mean amount of the quantities 
observed. These last-mentioned changes hold the same place, 
in the analogy aboye alluded to, with respect to the mean 
quantities and temporary fluctuations, that the secular variations 
in the planetary movements must be regarded as holdings with 
respect to their mean orbits on the one hand, and their per- 
turbations of brief period on the other. 

There is, however, this difference, that in the planetary theory 
all these varieties of etiect have been satisfactorily traced tip to 
a single cause, wherons in that of terrestrial magnetism tiiis is 
so far from i»eing demonstrably the ease, that the contrary is 
not destitute of eousidcrable probability. In fact, the great 
features of the magnetic curves, and their general displacements 
and changes of form over the wbolc surface of the earth, would 
seem to be the result uf causcii acting in the interior of the earth, 
and pervading its whole mass; while the annual uii<I <liuiiial 
variations of the needle, with their train of subordinate periodical 
movements, muj, and very probably do, ariac from, and corre- 
spond to electric currents produced by periodical variations of 
temperature at its surface, due to the sun's position above the 
horizon, or in tlie ecliptic, modified by local causes $ while local 
or temporaiy electric discharges, due to thermic, diemkal, or 
mechanical causes^ acting in the higher regions of the almo- 
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sphere, and relieving tliemselves irreguhirly or at intervals, may 
serve to render account of those unceasinir, and as they seem to 
us casual movements, which recent observations have placed iu 
so conspicuous and interesting a light. The clectrodynamic 
theory, which refers all magnetism to electric curreDts, is silent 
AB to the eauBes of tboee eurrents, wbteh may be varioofl^ and 
which only the analysis of their effacta can teach us to regard as 
internal, superficial, or atmospheric. 

It is not merely for the use of the navigator that charts, giving 
a general view of the lines of Magnetic Declination, Inclination^ 
and Intensity, are necessary. Such charts, coold they really he 
depended on, and were they in any degree complete, would be 
of the most eminent use to the theoretical inquirer, not only as 
general directions in the choioe of empirical formulas^ but as 
powerful instruments for facilitating numerical investigation, by 
the choice they afford of data favourably arranged $ and above 
ail, as affording decidedly the best means of comparing any given 
theory with observation. In fact, upon the whole, the readiest, 
and beyond comparison the fairest and most effectual mode of 
testing the numerical applicability of a theory of terrestrial 
magnetism, would be, not servilely to calculate its results for 
given localities, however numerous, and therehy loud its apparent 
errors with the real errors, both of olxervation and of local 
magnetism ; but to compare the totality of the lines in our i-liarts 
Avitli the corresponding line?, as tliej result I'rom tho formulae 
to be tested, when their general agreement or disagreement will 
not only show how far the latter truly represents the facts, 
but will furnish distinct indications of the modifications they 
require. 

Unfortunately for the progress of our theories, however, we 
are yet very far from possej^sing charts even of that one element, 
the Declination, most useful to the navigator, which satisfy these 
requisites; while as respects the others (the Inclination and 
Intensity) the most lamentable deficiencies oocur, especially in 
the Antarctic regions. To make good these defidencies by the 
continual practice of every mode of observation appropriate to 
the circumstances in which the observer is placed throughout 
the voyage, will be one of the great objects to which attention 
must be directed. And first — 

Ai tea, — We are not to expect from magnetic observations 
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made at sea the precision of whicli thej are susceptible on land. 
Nevertheless^ it has been ascertained that not only the DecUna^ 
tion» but the Lidination and Intensity, can be observed, in 
moderate circumstances of weather and sea» with sufficient cor- 
rectnesB, to afford most useful and valuable information, if 
patience he bestowed, and proper precautions adopted. The 
total intensity, it is ascertained, can be measured with some 
considerable degree of certainty by the adoption of a statical 
method of obeervation recently devised by Mr. Fox, whose 
Instrument will be a part of tlie apparatus provi*!r(L And 
when it is recollected that but for such observations the whole 
of that portion of the globe which is covered by the ocean must 
remain for ever a blank in our charts, it will be needless further 
to insist on tlie necessity of making; n daily series of magnetic 
observations, in nil the three particulars above-mentioned, when- 
ever weather ami sea will permit, an essential feature in tlie 
business of the voyage, in both ships. Magnetic observations 
at sea will, of course, he afTected by the ship's magnetism, and 
this must be eliminated to obtain results of any service. To 
this end, 

First. Every series of observations made on board should be 
accompanied with a notice of the direction by compass of the 
sliip's heaci at the time. 

Secondly. Previous to sailing, a very careful series of the 
apparent deviations, as shown by two compasses permanently 
fixed, (the one as usual, the otlier in a convenient portion, con- 
siderably more forward in the ship,) in every position of the 
ship's head, as compared with the real position of the ship^ 
should be made and recorded, with a view to attempt procuring 
the constants of the ship's action according to M. Poisson*s 
theory; and this process should be repeated on one or more 
convenient occasions during the voyage ; and, generally, while 
at anchor, every opportunity should be talcen of swinging 
round the ship's head to the four eardinal points, and executing 
in each position a complete series of the usual observations. 

Thirdly. Wherever magnetic instruments are landed and 
observations made on terra Jirmaf or on ice, the opportunity 
should he seized of goinjr through the refrulnr scries on ship- 
board with more than usual diligence and care, so as to establisli 
by actual experiment in tlie only unexceptionable manner the 
VOL. I. b 
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nature and amount of the corrections due to the ship's action 
for that partieuhur geographical position, and by the assemblage 
of all soeh observations to affiird data for concluding them in 
general* 

Fourthly. 'No change possible to be avoided should be made 
in the disposition of considerable masses of iron in the ships 
during the whole TOjage; but if snch change be necessary, it 
should be noted. 

Fifthly. When crossing the magnetic line of no dip it would 
be desirable to go through the observation for the dip with tlie 
instrument successively placed in a series of different magnetic 
ariminhs, by which the influence of the ship's magnetism in a 
vertif'ftl direction will be placed in evidence. 

On landfOron ice. — As the completeness and excellence of 
the instruments with which the expedition will l e furnished 
Will nil r hi rise the utmost confidence in the results ubUiincd by 
Captuin Koss's well-known scrupulusiiy and exactness in their 
use, the redetermination of the magnetic elements at points 
where they are already considered as ascertained, will be scarcely 
less desirable than their original determination at stations where 
they have never before been observed. This is the more to be 
insisted on, as li^»se of time changes these demits in some 
cases with oonsicterable rapidity; and it is therefore of great 
consequence that obeervations to be compared should be as 
nearly cotemporary as posdble, and that data should be 
obtained for eliminating the effects of secular variations during 
abort intervals of time^ so as to enable us to reduce the obeerva- 
tions of a series to a common epoch. 

On the other hand it cannot be too strongly recommended, 
studiously to seek every opportunity of landing on points (mag* 
netically speaking) unknown, and determining the elements of 
those points with all possible precision. Nor should it be neg- 
lected, whenever the slightest room for doubt subsists, to deter- 
mine at the same time the geographical position of the stations 
of observntion in latitude nnd longitude. When the observa- 
tiotis arc made on ice, it is needless to remark that this will be 
universally neces.?ary. 

With this general recommendation it will be unnecessary to 
enumerate particular localities. In fact it id impossible to 
accumulate too many. Nor can it be doubted that in the course 
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of aaUrctic exploration, many hitherto uitdiscovcred points of 
land will be encountered, each of which will, of course, become 
ii\ as u laagnetlc station, according to its acce^iaibilitj and 

convciiience. 

There are certain points in the regions about to be traversed 
in this voyage whicli offisr great and especial intereH la a mag- 
netic point of vi^w. These are^ firsf» the soulh magnetic poie 
(or poles), intending thereby the point or points in which the 
horizontal intensity vanishes and the needle tends verticaUy 
downwards; and secondly, the points of maTimnm intensity, 
which, to prevent the confusion arising from a double use of the 
word polesy we may provisionally term magneticyhei. 

It is not to be supposed that Captain Boee^ having already 
^gnalised himself by attaining the northern magnetic pole, 
should require any exhortation to induce him to use his en- 
deavours to reach the southern. On the contrary, it might 
better become us to suggest for his consideration, that no 
scientific datum of this description, nor any attempt to attain 
very high southern latitudes, can be deemed important enough 
to be made a ground for exposing to extraordinary risk the 
livens of bravo nnil valuable men. The magnetic pole, though 
not attained, will yet be pointcl to by distinct and unequivocal 
indic4ition3 ; viz. by the approximation of the dip to 90® ; and 
by the convergence of the magnetic meridians on all sides 
towards it. If such convergence be observed over any con- 
siderable region, the place ol' the pole may thence be deduced, 
though it^ locality may be inaccessible. 

M. Gaug'*, from theoretical considerations, has recently as- 
signed a probable position in lun. 146° K., lat. 6G° S. to the 
southern magnetic pole, denying the existence of two poles of 
the same name, in either hemisphere, which, as he justly re- 
marks, would entail the necessity of admitting also a third 
poini^ having some of the chief charaeteis of snch a pole inter- 
mediate between them. That this Is so may be made obvious 
without following out his somewhat intricate demonstration, by 
simply considering, that if a needle be transported from one 
such pole to another of the same name^ it will b^n to deviate 
from perpendicularity towards the pole it has quitted, and will 
end in attaining perpendicularity again, after pointittg in the 
latter part of its progress obliquely ioivartU th€ poU io wMek ii 
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is moving, a sequence ol things impossible without an luter* 
mediate passage tbrougli the perpendicular direction. 

It ia not improbable that the point indicated by M. Guusa 
will prove accessible ; at all erenU it caonot but be approachable 
SQffldentljr near to test bj the convet^getice of meridians the 
truth of the indication ; and as his theory gives within very 
moderate limits of error the trae place of the northern pole^ 
and otherwise represents the magnetic elements in eveiy ex- 
plored region with considerable approximation, it is but 
reas<mable to recommend this as a distinct point to be decided 
in Captain Ko8s*s voyages. Should the decision be in the 
negative, i e. should none of the indications characterising the 
near vicinity of the magnetic pole occur in that region, it will 
be to be sought ; and a knowledge of its real locality will be 
one of the distinct scientific results which may be confidently 
hoped from this expedition, and which can only be attained 
by circumnavigating the antarctic pole compass in hand. 

The actual attainment of a focus of maximum intensity is 
rendered difficult by the want of some distinct character by 
which it can be known, j)revinu3 to trial, in which direction to 
proceed, when after increasing to a certain point tlie intensity 
begins again to diminish. The best rule to be given, would be 
(piiliitosinfr circumstances would pi-iinit it) on perceiving tiie 
luti ii.-ily to have become nearly stationary in its amount, to 
turn short and pursue a course at right angles to that just 
before followed, when a change could not fail to occur, and 
indicate by its direction towards which side the focus in ques- 
tion were situated. 

Another, and as it would appear, a better mode of conducting 
such a research, would be, when in the presumed neighbour- 
hood of a focus of maximum intensity, to run down two p;uailels 
of latitude or two arcs of meridians separated by an interval 
of moderate extent, observing all the way in each, by which 
observations when compared, the concavities of the isodynamic 
lines would become apparent, and perpendiculars to the chords, 
intersecting in or near the foci, might be drawn. 

Two foci or points of maximum total intensity are indicated 
by the general course of the lines in Mijor Sabine's chart in 
the southern hemisphere, one about long. 140^ £., lat 47^ S., 
^he other more obscurely in long. 235^ £., lat. GO** & or there- 
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ubouts. Both these points are certainly accessible ; and as the 
course of the expedilion will lead not lar from each of tlictn, 
tbej might be visited with advantage by a course calculated 
to lead directly across tlie isodynamic ovala rarraiiiiditig them. 

Pursuing the course of the isodynamio lines in the chart 
above mentioned, it appears that one of the two points of 
mmimum total intensity, whidi must exist, if that chart he 
correct, maj he looked for nearly about 1st 25^ 5., long. 12" 
W., and that the intensity at that point is probably the least 
which occurs over the whole globe. Now this point does not 
lie much out of the direct course usually pursued hy vessels 
going to the Cape. It would therefore appear desirable to pass 
directly over it, were it only for the sake of determining by 
direct measure the least magnetic intensity at present existing 
on the earth, an element not unlikely to prove of importance in 
the further progress of theoretical investigation. Excellent 
opportunities will be afforded for the investigation of all these 
points, and for making out the true form of the isodynamic ovals 
of the South Atlantic, both in beating up for St. Helena, and in 
the j)assnL'f^ from tlionce to tlic Cape ; in llie course of whirli, 
tiie point of least intensity will, almost of necessity, have to b© 
crossed, or nt l*^n«;t approached very near. 

Nor is the tlnnrrtical line indicated by Gauss as dividing the 
northern and soutliern regions, in which free magnetism may bo 
regarded as superficially distributed, undeserving of attention. 
That line cuts the equator in 6° east longitude, being inclined 
thereto (supposing it a great circle) lvi°, by which quantity it 
recedes from the equator northward in going towards the west 
of the point of intersection. Observations made at points lying 
in the course of this line may hereafter prove to possess a value 
not at present contemplated* 

As a theoretical datum, the horisontal intensify has been 
recommended by Gbioss, in preference to the total, not only as 
being concluded from observations susceptible of great precision, 
but as affording immediate facilities for calcuUition. As it can- 
not now be long before the denderatum of a chart of the hori- 
zontal intensity is supplied, the maxima and minima of this 
element may also deserve especial inquiry, and may be ascertained 
in the manner above pointed out. 

The maxima of horizontal intensity are at present undeter- 
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mined by any direct obsermtion. They must of necessity 
however, lie in lowor magnetic latitudes than those of the total 
intensity, as its minima must in higher, and from such impei-n rt 
means iia we have of judging, the conjectural situations of tijie 
maxima may be stated as occurring in 
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Observations have been made of the horizontal intensity iu 
the Ticinities of IL and IIL, and are decidedly the highest 
which have been observed anywhere. 

In genera], in the choice of stations for determining the abso- 
lute values of the three magnetic elements^ it should be borne 
in mind, that the Talue of each new station is directly proper* 
tional to its remoteness from those already Itnown. Should any 
doubt arise^ therefore, as to the greater or less eligibility of 
particular points^ a reference to the existing magnetic maps 
and charts, by showing where the known points of observation 
are most sparingly distributed, will decide it. 

For such magnetic determinations as those above contem- 
plated, the instruments hitherto in ordinary use^ with the addi- 
tion of Mr. Fox's apparatus for the statical determination of the 
intensity, will suffice ; the number of the sen observations com- 
pensating for their possible want of exactness. The determi- 
nations whicli belong to the second l)raneh of our subject, — 
viz. those of the diurnal and other periodical variations, and of 
the momentary fluctuations of the nuiguctie forces, — require, 
in the present state of our knowletlgc, tlie use of those more 
Yefmed iustrumenti recently introduced. Being comparative 
rather than absolute, they depend in great measure (and as 
regards the monitutaiy ehunges, wholly) on combined and 
simultaneous observation. 

The variations to which the earth's magnetic force is subject, 
at a given place, may be classed under three heads, namely, 
1, the irregviar variations, or those which apparently observe 
BO law ; 2. the periodical variations, whose amount is a function 
of the hour of the day, or of the MOMtm of the year ; and 3. the 
Mecuiar variations* which are either slowly progressive, or else 
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return to their former values in periods of very great and 
unknown magnitude. 

The reeent diaooveries connected with the irregular Tari- 
ations of the magnetie dediiuitioiii have giTen to fhia daaa of 
changes a promiDent interest. In the year I8i8> H* Arago 
nad^ at the Obsenratory of Paris^ a valuable and extensive 
series of observations on the declination changes; and M. 
Kupffer having about the same time undertaken a similar 
reaearcli at Casan, a comparison of the results led to the dis* 
coveiy that the perturbations of the needle were synchronouM 
at the two pUces, althougli these places differed from one 
another by more than forty-seven degrees of longitude* This 
seems to have been the first recognition of a phenomenon, which 
now, in the hands of Gauss and those who are labouring with 
him, appears likely to receive a full elucidation. 

To pursue tliis phenomenon successfully, and to promote in 
other directions the theory of terrestrial magnetism, it was 
necessary to extend and vary the stations of observation, and to 
adopt at all a common plan. Surh n system of simultaneous 
observations was organized hy Von liumholdt in the year 1827. 
Magnetic stations were established at Berlin and Freybcrg : 
and the Imperial Academy of Russia entering with zeal into 
the project, the chain of stations was carried over the whole of 
that colossal empire. Magnetic houses were erected at Peters- 
burgh and at Cozan ; and inagnetic instruments were placed, 
and regular observations commenced, at Moscow, at Sitka, at 
Nicol^eff in the Crimea, at Bamooul and Nertschinsk in 
Siberia, and even at Pekin. The plan of observation was defi- 
nitely organized in 1830 j and simultaneous observations were 
made seven times in the year, at intervals of an hour for the 
space of forty-four hours. 

In 2834, the illustrious Gauss turned Ms attention to the 
subject of terrestrial magnetism ; and having contrived instru- 
ments whicli were capable of yielding results of an accuracy 
before nnthouglit of in magnetic researches^ he proceeded to 
inquire into the simultaneous movements of the horizontal 
needle at distant places. At the very outset of his inquiry he 
discovered the fact, that the synchronism of the perturbations 
was not confined (as had been hitherto imagiued) to the larger 
and extraordinary changes ; but that even the minutest devi- 
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fttion at one place of obBervatioii had ite counterpart at Ifae 
other. €iau88 was thus led to organize a plan of simultaneoiia 
ohsenrations, not at interval of an hour, but at the abort inter- 
vals of five minutea. These were carried on through twenty- 
four hours six * times in the year i and magnetic stations 
taking part in the system were established at Altona> Augs- 
burg» Berlin, Bonn, Brunswick, Breda, Breslau, Cassel, Copen- 
hagen) Dublin, Frcyberg, Giittingen, Greenwich, Halle, Kazan, 
Cracow, Leipsic, Milan, Marburg, Munich, Naples, St. Peters- 
burg, and Upsala. 

Extensive as this plan appears, there is much yet remaining 
to be accomplished. The stations, numerou.^ as thr-y are, 
crnbnicc but n '^mnll portion of the earth's surface ; ami wliat 
is of yet TtH io importance, none of them tiro situated in 
the nei;;hbourh(>od of those singtthir points or curves on the 
earth's surface, where the magni/iuh of the changes may be 
expected to be excessive, and pt-rhaps even tlieir direction 
inverted. In short, a Avider system of observation is required 
to determine whether the uiiKuint of the changes (wliieh is 
found to be very dilTerent in different places) is dependent 
simply on the geographical or on the magnetic co-ordinates of 
the place ; whether, in fact, the variation in that amount be 
due to the greater or leas distance of a disturbing centre, or to 
the modifying effect of the mean magnetic force of the pkcc^ 
or to both causes acting conjointly. In another respect abo^ 
the phm of the simultaneous observations admits of a greater 
eztensioitt. Until lately the movements observed have been 
only those of the magnetic dedhwHonf although there can be 
no doubt that the utelmatum and the tnieiwt^y are subject to 
similar perturbations. Becently, at many of the German 
atattons^ the koritontal component of the intensity has been 
obsOTcd, as well as the declination ; but the detmination 
of another element is yet required, before we are possessed of 
all the data necessary in this most interesting research. 

The magnetic observations about to be established in the 
British colonies, by the liberality of the government, will (it is 
hoped) supply in a great measure these desiderata. The stations 
arii widely scattered over the earth's surface, and are situated at 

• JElcccutly reduced to four. 
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points of prominent interest with rrg^inl to the Isowynamic nnd 
Isoclinal lines. The point of mnxiniutn intensity in the northern 
hemisphere is in Canada; the rorrespontling niaxiuiuin in the 
southern hemisphere is «#v;r Diemen's Lfin<l ; St. Helena 
is close to the line f>l mmtminn tntt usittj : anil the Cane of Hood 
Hope is of importance on account of its southern laiitiule. At 
each observatory the changes of the rcrticnl anujxmrnf of tije 
magnetic force will be observed, as well as those of the horizon' 
itU eompoueni and decUncUion ; and the variations of the two 
eonpoueala of the foiee being known, thoee of the imtUiuaUm 
and of the /&ree Uaelf are readily deduced. The aimultanaoua 
obeerratioQS of these three elements will be made at nnmeroua 
and etated periodic and we have every reason to hope that the 
directors of the various European observatories will take part 
in the combined sysAem. 

But interesting aa these phenomena ar^ they form but a 
small part of the proper business of an observatory. The reyu' 
hr changes (both periodic and secular) are no less important 
than the irregular ; and they are certainly those by which a 
patient inductive inquirer would seek to ascend to general laws. 
Even the empirical expression of tbow laws cannot fail to he of 
the utmost valw^ as furnishing a correction to the absolute 
values of the magnetic elementi^ and thereby reducing them to 
their mean anion nt. 

The hourly changes of the declination have been frequently 
and attentively observed; but with nspect to the periodical 
variations of the other two eknu'nis, onr information is as yet 
very scanty. The determination of these variations will form 
an important part of the duty of the mairnetic observatories; 
and from the accuracy of which the observations are susceptible, 
and the extent which it is proposed to give them, there can bo 
no doubt that a very exact knowledge of the empirical laws will 
be the result. 

With respect to the secular variations, it might perhaps be 
doubted whether the limited time during which the obeervatoriea 
will be in operation is adequate to their determination. But it 
should be kept in mind that the monthly mean corresponding to 
each hour of observatioa will furnish a separate result ; and that 
the number and accuracy of the results thus obtained may be 
such as folly to compensate for the shortness of the interval 
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through which tliey are followed. A beautiful exainple of such 
a result, deduced from three years* observation ot tiie declina- 
tion, is to be found in the first vohirae of Gausss niagnetical 
work, of which a translation is publifihed in the Efth number of 
Taylor's Scientific 3Icmoirs. 

It remains to say a few words of the instrumental means 
whioh htre been adopted for the attainment of these ends. 

The iDagnetie inBtmineiita bebnging to oidi obsemtoiy 
and in eonstant nse^ are^ 1. a deeUnatioii inatnimeot; 2. a liori- 
aontd foroe magneloineters 8. a Terdeal force magnetometer* 
Theae initrumenta are conalmcted after the phm adopted by 
Frofeaaor Lkjd in Hie Magnetic Obaenratoij of Dublin. The 
magnet, in the two former, ie a heavy bar, fifteen inchea long, 
and npwarda of a pound in weight. In the declination instru- 
ment the magnet resta in the magnetic meridian, being sua* 
pended by fibrea of ailk without toraion. In the horuBontal 
force magnetometer, the magnet ia aupported by two parallel 
wirea, and maintained in a position at right angles to the mag* 
netie meridian by the toraion of their upper extremities. In 
both instruments tlie changes of position of the magnet are read 
off by means of an attached collimater having a divided scale 
in its focus. The mapnetometcr for the vcrticrtl force is a bar 
resting by knife edges on agate planes, and capable of motion 
therefore in the vertical plane only. This bar is loaded so as 
to rest in the horizontal position in the mean state of the force ; 
and the deviations from that position are read off by microme- 
ters near the two extremities of the bar. 

In addition to these instruments, each observatory is fur- 
niahed with a dip circle, a transit with an azimuth circle, and 
two chronometen. Each veaael alao ia supplied with a aimilar 
equipment Should therefore the ahipa be under the neceaaity 
of wintering in the ice^ — and generally, on every occasion 
when the nature of the aerrioe may reader it neceaaary to paaa 
a conaiderable interval of time in any port or anchorage^ « 
the magnetometers ahould be eatabliahed, and obaerrationa made 
with all the regulari^ of one of the fixed obaerratoriea, and 
with atrict attention to all the aame detaila. 

The aelection of proper stations for the erection of the mag- 
netometers, and the extent of time which can be bestowed upon 
each, muat io a great measure depend on drcumataneea which 
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can only be appreciated after the Expedition shall have sailed. 
The observatory at St. Helena (the offioers and instraments for 
which will be landed by Captain Boss) will in all probabilitj, — 
and that at the Cape (similarly cireumstanced in this respect) 
may possibly, —be in activity by the time the ships arrive at 
Kofguden's Land, which we would recommend as a very in> 
teresting station for procuring a complete and as eztrasiTe a 
series of corresponding observations as the necessity of a speedy 
arrival at Van Diemen's Land for the establishment of the fixed 
observatory at that point will allow ; taking into consideration 
the possibility of obtaining during the intermediate voyage a 
similar series at some point of the coast discovered by Kemp 
and Biscoe. In the ulterior prosecution of the voyage^ a point 
of especial interest for the porfnrmanre of similar observations 
will be found in Now Zealand, which, aceording to the .sketch 
of the voyage laiil before us by Captain Ross, will probably be 
visited shortly after the establishment of the Van Dicmcn's 
Land observatory. The observations there will have especial 
interest, since, taken in conjunction with those simultaneously 
making in Van Diemen's Land, they will decide the important 
question, how far (Imt exact corres{)ondence of the monientiiry 
magnetic pcrtui hutions which has been observed iu Europe, 
obtains in so remote a region, between places separated by a 
distance equal to that between the most widely distant European 
stations. 

In the interval between quitting Van Diemen's Land and 
returning to it again, opportunities will no doubt occur of per« 
forming more than one other series of magnetometer observa- 
tionsy the locality of which may be conveniently left to the 
judgment of Captain Rosa^ bearing in mind the advantage of 
observing at stations as remote as possible from both Van 
IMemen's Land and New Zealand. 

The research for the southern magnetic pole and the explo- 
ration of the antarctic seas will afford, it may be presumed, 
many opportunities of instituting on land hitherto unknown, or 
on firm ice when the vessel may bo for atime blockaded, observ- 
ations of this description ; and in the progress of the circum<- 
navigation, the line of coast observed or supposed to exist under 
the name of Graham's Land, or those of the islands in that 
vicinity, South Shetland, Sandwich Xiand, and finally on the 
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Lomcwanl voyage the Island of Tristan U'Acunha, will afford 
stations each of it5 own particular interest, 

A programme will be furnished of tlie duxs tAilectcd for 
simultaneous dMervatioos at tiie &xed obserratories, and of the 
deteib to be attended to la the obaemtioiia themselves as 
above allodied to. These days wlU indode the iemu or stated 
dajs of the Grennan Magnetie Aasodatioii, in which, bj ap> 
taagements alreadj existing, ereijEuropeaii magnetic obser?a«- 
torj is sore to be in foil actiTi^. These latter daya^ which 
OGcnr fonr times in the year, will be espedallj interesting, aa 
periods of ^u^saeto^letrical obserrationa bj tlie expedition, 
when the drcnmstanees of the Toyage will permit* For the 
detemiination of the existence and progress of the dinnud 
oscillation, in so far as that important element can be ascer- 
tained in periods of brief duration, it will be necessary to con- 
tinue the observations hourly daring the twenty-four for not 
less than one complete week. At every station where the mag- 
netometers are observed, the absolute values of the dip, liori- 
zontal direction, and intensity will roquire to be ascertained. 

Sydney, for a station of absolute determination?:, would be 
with great propriety selected, as there can be no doubt of its 
becoming at no distant period a centre of reference for every 
Bj.f cirs nf local determination. 

1 lie meteorological particulars to be chiefly attended to, as a 
part of the magnetic observations, are those of the barometer, 
therninmeter, wind, and esi>ceially auroras, if any. In cn^e ot" 
the occurrence of the latter indeed, the hourly should at once 
be exchanged for uninterrupted observation, should that not be 
actually in operation. The aflbclions of tiu; niagnetometers 
during tliunder-storms, if any, should be noticed, tliough it is 
at present believed that they have no influence. 

iJui ing uii earthquake in Siberia in 1829, the direction of the 
horizontal needle, carefnlly watched by M. Ennan, was nnin- 
fluenced ; should a similar oii|K>rtunity occur, and circumstances 
permit, it should not be n^lected. 

Should land or seenre ice be found in the ndghbonrhood of 
the magnetic pole, every attention will of course be paid to the 
procuring a complete and extensive series of magnetometrie 
observations, which in such a locality would form one of the 
most remarkable -results of the Expedition. 
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The other objects of inquiry recommended by the Com- 
mittee of Physics and Meteorology are enumerated ia the 
following summary of the Beport : — 

1. Magnetic obsenrEtioiiB of the indination, dedinatioii, and 
intenaity at sea, throughout the voyage, daily in both ships, 
whenever the motion of the vesBel will permit. 

2. FteciBe detemunations of the same partieuhvs wherever 
the expedition may land, or disembark on ioe. 

8. Most eareful series of msgnetometrie observatioDS, in cor- 
respondence with those to be made at the fixed observatories, 
according to a plan concerted with the officers of those observe* 
tories, and with Professor Lloyd, the particulars of which will 
be furnished to each party, concerned, and distributed to all the 
European and other observatories. 

4. A drcnmnavigation of the Antarctic Pole, with a view to 
affording opportunities and proper stations for magnetie and 
other observation?. 

5. An inquiry into tlie actual position of the southern mag- 
netic pole or poles, aud the points or foci of greatest and least 
total and horizontal intensity, and into the course and figure of 
the isodjrnamic ovals presumed to occupy the area of the South 
Atlantic. 

G. The determination of the length of th@ invariable pendulum 
at several stations in high south latitudes. 

7. Observations of the tides, i. e. of the lieights mid times 
of high water, made at such stations at wiiich the ships may 
remain long enough, and at which the correct establishment is 
unknown* 

6* The keeping of a regular meteorological register in both 
ships during the whole voyage, and the paying attention to l&e 
phenomena of solar and terrestrial radiation, and generally to 
all phenomena bearing on the subject of meteorology. 

9. The temperature of the sea at the surface and at stated 
moderate depths should be observed ss frequently as possible^ 
and whenever opportunify may occur, also at tiie greatest depths 
attainable ; and attention should be directed to the temperature 
of currents and shosls, as well as to its variation on approach- 
ing land. The temperature of the soil at various depths 
should be tsken on landing, as well as that of spriiigs, well^ Ito. 
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10. Soundings should be attempted in deep seas, and speci- 
mens of the water brought up be preserved for future exami- 
nftticm. 

11. Obeenralioo* Bhould be ooUected d the tnrcM ia high 
toQtli Utitndes ; and attention directed to meteors and shooting 
•tars on those occasions when experience has shown that the^ 
occur periodicallj in great abundance ; as well as to the appear- 
anoe of the eodiacal lights and other phenomena of a similar 
occasional nature. 

12. Observations of the oomparatiTe brightness of southern 
stars should be procured, and especially of the yariable stars a 
Uydm and 9 Arg^ 

13. The amount and laws of horizontal refraction, both 
oelesttal and terrestrial, in high south latitudes, should be in- 
vestigated. 

14. The phenomena of eclipses should be attended to. 

The Geological, Zoological, and Botanical Com- 
mittees also drew up catalogues of desiderata, with 
full instructions for the collection and preservation 
of specimens of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms; and the Admiralty furnished us with 
ample means for carrying out their several recom- 
mendations. 

The two former collections were undertaken by 
Mr. M'Cormick and Mr. Robertson, in addition to 

their duties as chief medical officer of each ship; 
and for the diligence and zeal with which they per- 
formed their task, my thanks are especially due ; 
as also to Dr. Joseph D. Hooker and Mr. Lyall, 
whose unceasing exertions in the botanical depart- 
ment have contributed several thousand new genera 
and species to the catalogues of the Southern 
Flora. 
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To Mr. M*Connick and Dr. Hooker I am besides 
indebted for several yeiy interesting notices of the 
geology and botany of tlie places visited by tbe 
Expedition, which are inserted either in the narra- 
tive or the Appendix. 

The drawings and vignettes contained in these 
volumes were principally fiimished by Mr. Davis; 
those of Christmas Harbour, Nine Pin Rock, and 
deep soundings, by Lieutenant Dayman ; and some, 
which bear his name, by Dr. Hooker. 

I have also to express my deep obligations to 
Dr. Sir tlulm Richardson, of Haslar Hospital, and 
J. E. Gray, Esq., of the British Museum, for under- 
taking, gratuitously, the publication of an account of 
the zoological collection formed during the course 
of our voyage ; and to those gentlemen of the 
British Museum who have assisted them in the 
laborious task ; and to Dr. Hooker, for the elabo- 
rate manner in which he is describing the extensive 
botanical collection in the beautifully executed 
" Flora Antarctica." 

For the illustration of these two great works, 
which are now advancing towards completion, the 
government, at the reconiiiK iidation of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, granted the sum 
of two thousand pounds ; and I hope that natural- 
ists will at once appreciate the liberality of this 
measure, and acknowledge that the money has been 
advantageously employed. 

It has been impossible, in the course of the nar- 
rative, to do more than glance at some of the im- 
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portant scientific results of the expedition ; but the 
whole of the observations are in course of publica- 
tion, chiefly in the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Kojal Society. Under the able supervision of 
Colonel Sabine, nearly all relating to terrestrial 
magnetism, which were transmitted by me, as 
opportunities offered, to England, have ah'eady 
appeared ; and the magnetometric portion of them, 
in a separate volume, b in a forward state of pre- 
paration. The expense of these publications has 
been also defrayed by the government. 

I am also indebted to Admiral Beaufort for the 
kind assistance he has given me in the construction 
of the plans and charts contaiiu d in these volumes; 
to Mr, Davis, of the Terror, by whom they were 
drawn from my original documents ; and to the 
Messrs. Walker, for the accuracy and beauty with 
which they have been engraved. 

Indeed, I am unable to express the gratitude I 
feel to those gentlemen who have so generously 
come forward to afford their gratuitous assistance 
in the ]>ublication of the accumulated labours of 
the Expedition : in their hands I feel assured that 
full justice will be done to the several subjects 
under their discussion, and that when all shall have 
been completed, I think it will be acknowledged 
that the Expedition has accomplished the more 
important objects for which it was sent forth. 

JAMES C, ROSS. 

Astou House, Aylesbury, 
June 1. 1847. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

On eacb side of the tropic of Capricorn, which wc ^^^"^ 
crossed on the evening of the 19th, we experi- 19, 

enced sharp squalls regularly between 8 A. M. and 
noon, and sometimes they occurred about 3 a. m. 
The cumnlostratus clouds, of which Sir John Hers* 
chel has given so admirable a description, were in 
all cases the origin of these sudden gusts of wind. 
The cumuli, like beautiful rolls of wool, were first 
seen to windward, at the height of 3° 46', resting 
upon an ill-defined misty-looking cloud, about one 
degree high. They formed an irregular arch as 
they rose ; and driven towards us by the mnd, we 
could see the rain falling abundantly. When it had 
attained 35*" of altitude, the squall struck the ship, 
and compelled us to lower the topsails, and take in 
all the sails but the foresail. They generally 
occurred three or four times in the forenoon. During 
their continuance the wind always veered more to 
the northward, and they were alwa} s [)rcceded by 
a very perceptible increase of the short sea that 
obtains in this part of the ocean. 

A curious phenomenon was witnessed by many Bee. 20. 
of the officers at 8h. 30m. this evening. It was a 
beautiful clear night, not a cloud to be seen in any 
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1899. pjirt of the Iieaven.-., yet we hatl a light ^huwer of 
rain of more than an hour's continuance. The 
temperature of the dew-point by Darnell's hygro- 
meter being 72°, that of the air 74*. 

Jii addition to our ahiio»t diiily experiments on 
the teini)erature of the ocean to the d( pth of six 
hundred fiithoms^ we had made several fruitless 
attempts to obtain soundings as we passed through 
the tropics. The.se rei>eated laihires were princi- 
pally occasioned by the want of a proper kind of 
line, but they served to point out to us that which 
was most smtable. I accordingly directed one to 
]m made on board, three thousand »ix hundred 
£ithoms, or nither more than four miles in length, 
fitted with swivels to prevent it unla3ang in its 
descent, and strong enough to support a weight of 
seventy-six pounds. 
1840. On the 3d of January, in latitude 27"* 26' S., 
longitude 17^ 29' W., the weather and all other 
circumstances being ]>ropitious, we succeeded in 
obtaining soundings with two thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty-fi\ e fathoms of line, a depression 
of the bed of the ocean beneath its surface 
very little short of the elevation of Mount Blanc 
ahf>ve it. 

As I shall nave occasion hereafter to enter more 
fully into the general question of the maximum 

d<?pth of the sea, T shall take that opportvinit^'' of 
dchcribing the method by which the soundings 
were obtained, and the accuracy with which the 
several depths were determined. We were at this 
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time only foi*ty-five miU\s to the north-west of a 
spot where a shoal is marked on the chart as having 
been discovered in 1701. The great depth of water 
would seem to throw some doubt on tlie reality of 
this supposed danger, but being exactly to leeward 
of the assigned position we were unable to ascer- 
tain the fact. 

In latitude 21"" S., and longitude Id"" 30' W., we Jan. 8. 
recTosfled the line of least magnetic intensity. By 

taking advantage of every change of the wind, 
which we found to vary from S.S.E, to £.S.£. 
at different periods of the day, we advanced on an 
average between twenty-three and twenty*four 
miles eacli day, and eventually anchored in St. 
Helena Ilouds at 3° 30' P. M. on the 31st January. Jan. 31. 

The chief purpose of our visit being to establish 
a permanent magnetic observatory, and to land 
Lieutenant Lefroy of the Royal Artillery, and the 
party under his command, together with all the 
instruments intended for their use, I obtained per- 
mission from His Excellency Lieutenant-General 
Middlemore to make an examination of the lands Feb.8. 
belonginjr to the cr()A^^l ; and having selected a 
spot near the house that had been erected for tlie 
reudence of the Emperor Napoleon, but which had 
never been occupied by liim, as a site for the 
observatory, it was ininiediatel}' granted by the 
governor. All the arrangements lor the lease of the 
premises, and the contracts for the necessary build- 
ings, were completed in a few days by the diligent 
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and ready co-operation of the Board of respective 

Officer**, ronsistin^? chiefly of Lieut. -Col. Trelawny 
of thii Hoy id Artiiicry, and Cuptain Alexander of 
the iioyal Engineers, to whom I am more especially 
desirous to e \i l ess thus publicly my thanks for the 
prompt and tlfectual means they adopted to forward 
the service with which I was charged. 

Here as invariably on all volcanic islands, it was 
found quite impossible to obtain correct measures 
of the magnetic elements, by reason of the large 
amount of the disturbing inMucuce of the rock 
itself. So powerful indeed was it in this par- 
ticular instance, that even at the distance at which 
our ships were anchored it produc ed suc h anomalies 
in the results of our observations for the deviatiou 
of dip, variation, and intensity, as to mask the 
ordinary effects of the ship's iron. The compa- 
risons of our magnetic" instrunu uts were just as un- 
stttibtiictory, for no two })laees could be fouud, how- 
ever near to or distant from each other, where 
accordant results could be obtained even with the 
i*eb. II. wime instrument. Tlie importance, therefore, of 
St. Helena as a magnetic station will be manilested 
more by the detection of the momentary, irregular, 
and secular changes than by absolute determina- 
tions ; and for meteorologic nl purposes it camiot 
isL]l to be of essential advantage. Taking leave of 
our kind friend the governor, Col. Trelawney, Capt. 
BlackwcU, and the officers of the 91st regiment, to 
whom wc are all indebted for their attentions and 
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many acts ol iriuiidship, we weiglied on the luoru- 
ing of the ninth, after sending our letters and de- 
spatches on board the " Bombay " for conveyance 
to England, and proceeded on our voyage. 

The trade wind prevented our fetching so far to 
the eastward as I wished, so that we crossed for a 
third time the line of least magnetic intensity in 
lat. 21° S. iuid long. 8° W. Our slow progress 
through this, magnetically speaking, very inter- 
esting region afforded us the opportunity of 
obtaining a vast number of observations, which 
liaving been transmitted to England from the Cape 
of Good Hope were placed in the liauds of Lieut.- 
Colonel Sabine of the Royal ArtiUeiy, and pub- 
lished, under his supervision, in the Philosophical 
Transactions * of the Koyal Society, to which I 
must refer the scientific inquirer for the observations 
themselves, and also for a more detailed account of 
the results. It is enou^rli to state here, in the words 
of CoL Sabine, " that the determination of the posi- 
tion of the line of least intensity is easier, and in 
some respects more sure, than that of an isodyna- 
mic line, because it is independent of the correctness 
of an assumed intensity at a base station. It is 
therefore to be expected that the position of this line 
win become in future years the subject of frequent 
examination, sei'ming to mark, iVoin time to time, 
the progress of the secular change in its position. 
This may be done with the more interest and ad- 
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1S4D. vantage, because there is reason to believe tbat its 

' position is changing rapidly in the space ret'erred 
to, particularly in the eastern meridians ; and tliat 
the southern magnetic hemisphere, in so far as its 
boundary may be indicated by this line, is in that 

quarter of the globe guiiiiii^ rapidly on the 
northern." 

He furUier states, that whibt the general direo< 
rection of the line of least intensity, drawn from 

observations * of Dunlop, Erman, and Sulivan, cor- 
respouding nearly to the epoch of 1825, is con- 
sistent with that deduced from our observations in 
1840, yet its earlier position is eveiy where three 
or four degrees south of that which would be in- 
ferred from the later determinations. Its average 
northerly movement therefore, during the last fif- 
teen years, appears to have rather exceeded an- 
nually thirteen miles. 

Feb. 15. watcT-spout of small siz(', seen on the morning 

of the fifteenth, was followed by a heavy shower in 
the afternoon of an hour's continuance. The rain 
which fell at a temperature of 67^ in a few minutes 
reduced thfit of the air from 79° to 73.° 

In kt. 26° 10' S. and long. 12° 50' W. we made 
another attempt at deep sounding, but £Etiled, owing 
to the line being accidentally checked and breaking 
at twelve hundred and sixty fathoms. 

Feb. 22. This evening, soon after dark, a number of cuttle 
fish sprang on board over the weather bulwark, fif- 

• SeeFhiL Trans. 1840. Plate V. 
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teen or sixteen feet high ; several passed entirely i^-^O" 
across the ship, and altogether not less than fifty 
were found upon the decks. We could not on this, 
ii6 on a lunner occasion, ascribe liieir visit to the. 
sea washing them into the vessel, the water at 
the time being quite smooth, and only a moderate 
breesse blowing. 

Whilst running before a strong northerly breeze, ^^^'-^Mi. 
we observed heavy clouds gathering to the S. W., 
and could scarcely reduce our sails before we expe- 
rienced a most violent squall from that quarter, 
wliich was almost immediatel}' succeeded by a calm 
of short duration. These sudden gusts of wind are 
not at all indicated by the barometer and are 
not unfrequently the cause of the loss of masts, when 
not prepared for in time. The northerly wind re- 
sumed its power until about noon, when it again 
shifted suddenly to the southward, so that we 
^i t'incd to have got into another refrion of the vari- 
ables. Before and during the heavy torrents of rain, 
which poured down for the next twenty hours 
vnth but little intermission, we were surprised that 
both the hai'ometer and syiupiesonieter ruse stea- 
dily. The temperature of the rain (as noticed also 
on the fifteenth) being 67^, again reduced that of 
the air from 74**5 to 69**. 

Tn lat. 31* 20' S. we crossed the meridian of ivb. 27. 
Green's\ich on our eastward course. 

Although the south-westerly breeze of the pre- Feb. 29. 
ceding day hardly amounted to a moderate gale, we 
found that this morning we had run into a heavy 
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1840. awell from that direction. The result oi several 
experiments gave only twenty-two feet for the en- 
tire height of the waves, or eleven feet above and 

below the general level of the ocean ; the velocity 
of the undulations eighty-nine miles per hour, and 
the interval between each wave nineteen hundred 
and ten feet. 

Steering for the shoal, called Kattendyk on our 
charts, in lat. SS^ S. and long. 4'' b2' £, we kept the 
lead constantly going, but could not get soundings 
with from one hundred and twenty to one hun- 
dred and fifty fathoms, although we passed exactly 
over its presumed position ; and the next day, in 
March 1. lat. 33" 10' S. and long. 5° 50' E., we could not 
reach the bottom with five hundred and eighty 
fathoms. 

March 3. At Dh. 30m. A.M., Tvhcn in lat. 33° 2rS. and long. 
9° E., being perlbctly calm, ^ve lowered the boats 
down and again succeeded in obtaining deep sound- 
ings : on this occasion, in two thousand six hundred 
and seventy-seven fatlioms, and at a distance of 
alxnit I'oui' hundred and fifty miles west of the Cape 
of Good Hope. The current was setting to the 
westward, at the rate of a mile per hour ; and for 
several days previously we had experienced its in- 
fluence fully to that amount. 

March 7. This evening we observed a gradual diminution 
of the temperature of the air and the sea, as we ap- 
proached the coast of Africa; and before midnight 
we entered a cold mist, which prevented our seeing 
to any considerable distance : the water appearing 
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discoloured, we tried for, but did not obtain, sound- 1S40. 
ings, with one hundred and thirty fathoms of 
line. 

By 1 p. M., the next day, the temperature of the 
sea had fallen from 70^ to 5G°5, that of the air 
being 65**, and the nnst unpleasantly cold to our 
feelings. We were at this time in lat. 32^ 21' S. 
long. 17*6' E., therefore about forty-five miles 
from Paternoster Point, when we struck soundings 
in one Imndred and twenty-seven fathoms, on a bed 
of iine dark sand. We had expected to have found 
an demHon in the temperature both of the air and 
sea on our approach to the African coast, by reason 
of the radiation of heat from its shores ; but the 
cause of the depression became evident on llie 
morning of the 9th, when, having sighted Cai < Man:]i9. 
Paternoster at daylight, we found we had to con- 
tend against a current increasing in streiigth and 
coldness of temperature as we neared the land. 
The existence of a body of cold water rushing 
from the eastward, round the Cape of Good Hope, 
has long been suspected ; but, its extension so far 
to the northward has not^ I believe, been before 
noticed. As we were several days beating up to 
the Gape we collected the following curious fects 
respecting it. Thus on the 7th, when distunt onu 
hundred and twenty miles from the coast, and be- 
fore we perceived the effects of the current^ the 
temperature of the air was 71^ that of the sea 70% 
and the depth of water more than four hundred 
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i^^- liitiiuuis ; which being placed in order will serve to 
explain the arrangement of the following table. 



1 
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4 
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GO 


37 


In False Bmj, S. K from 
Cape. 



By a careful exanimation of the above experi- 
ments it will be manifest that the distance to which 
the cold water extends from the coast depends ma* 
terially upon the depth of tlie soundings. It barely 
reaches forty miles from the shore, where the sea 
is more than three hundred fathoms deep, but 
spreads over double that distance in the shallower 
parts. At forty-five miles from the land, and at a 
depth of one hundred and twenty futlionis, the tem- 
perature was found to be 45"", that of the suri&^e 
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being 56°; and at sixty mile s olF the land, at two i****®* 
hundred £»thoin8, it was 43°.5| the sur&ce being 61^. 

All these drcmnstances combine to show that 
a northerly current of very limited extent, but 
of considerable force, exists from the Cape of Good 
Hope, along the western coast of Africa ; which| in 
general terms, may he represented by a volmne of 
water sixty nules wide and two hundred fathoms 
deep, averaging a velocity of about a mile an hour, 
and of the mean temperature of the ocean, running 
between the diores of A&ica and the waters of the 
adjacent sea. The doud of mist which hangs over 
this stream of cold water is occasioned, of course, 
by the condensation of the vapour of the superin- 
cmnbent atmosphere, whose temperature is gene- 
rally so many degrees higher than that of the 
sea. It is sufficiently well dc lined to afford useful 
notice to seamen of their near approach to the 
land. 

We anchored on the evening of the 17di in Simon's Mwcb i7. 

Bay, and immediately commenced tlie necessary 
comparisons of our magnetic and other instruments, 
the sandstone formation of the country being more 
&Yoarable for the purpose than that of any other 
place we had touched at since leaving England. 
Observations for tlie effect of the ship's iron on 
the various instruments employed were made in 
both ships, as also, by the kind and ready assistance 
of Captain Paget, on board of the "Melville," 
the first two-decker on which I had ever had an 
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^ /;[iportuiiity of experimenting, and in wHch it 

— I^roved to be of vciy small anmunt. 

We here found no dilliculty iu replenishing our 
stores and proybions, for by an especial order to 
that effect finom the Commander-in-Chief, Rear- 
Admiral the Honourable George Elliot, C. B., and 
the active exertions in our £ftvour of J. Deas 
Thompson, Esquire, the naval storekeeper, every 
want was promptly and liberally supplied, and 
every thing done for us that a cordial interest in 
our undertaking could suggest. 

To His Excellency Lieutenant-General Sir George 
Napier 1 am also much indebted for offering me 
any portion of the crown lands that might be re- 
quired for the site of the Magnetic Observatory, 
which I was directed to establish here, and leave 
under tlie superintendeiu e of Lieutenant Eardley 
Wilmot, of the Royal Artillery, who, with his party 
of three assistants, and all the necessary instru- 
ments, were now disembarked from the Erebus. 
In making a selection of so mucli importance I 
gladly availed myself of the judgment and local 
knowledge of Mr. M^Lear, at present and for 
severtd years past the resident astronomer, and by 
his advice decided on a spot adjoining the Capa 
Observatory ; thereby securing to Mr. Wilmot the 
co-operation of practised observers when long con- 
tinued series of observations should render their 
aid desirable, and at ail times relieving him from a 
considerable amount of labour, by rendering the 
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astronomical observations of the observ atory avail- 
able for his purposes. I am truly obhged to Mr. 
M'Lear for his kindness on that occamon, and for 
the alacrity ^vith which he offered and has griven 
every assistance in his power to promote the erec- 
tion of the necessary buildings, and forward the 
yiews and wishes of Mr. Wilmot in the dischaige 
of his arduous and responsible duties. 
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CHAPTER llh 

We weighed on the morning of the 6th, and as we i84o. 
stood out of Simon's Bay the " Melville " manned "TprfTi 
her rigging, and gave us three encoura^g cheers, 
which we as cordially returned. Light baffling 
airs from the S. E. delayed us, but just before 
dark we succeeded in clearing the breakers of the 
^^BeUows" rock, by about a quarter of a mile. 

The Terror was obliged to make another tack, so 
wc shortened sail to wait for lier ; but, soon after 
midnight, the wind changed suddenly, and the wea- 
ther became so dark and thick, with violent squalls 
and much thunder and lightning, that we parted 
company, and at daylight, not seeing her, we pursued 
our course alone towards Prince Edward Islands, 
where I was desirous of landing to obtain observ- 
ations. 

We found the temperature of the surface of the 
sea to increase rapidly after leaving Cape Point, 
where, as well as in Simon's Bay, it was at dS'' ; 
half a mile from the Cape it was at 58^5 ; at 8h. 
p. M., within a quarter of a mile of the " Bellows," 
it was 59° ; at yh. p. m., only two miles and a half 
further to the south, it was up to 64° ; at which time 
we were probably in much deeper water : at mid- 
night it was 66°, as was also that of the air ; and 
from which it did not afterwards differ materially, 
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showing that we had got to the southward of the 
cold water current that runs along the westy and 
perhaps the south, coast of Africa. 

It is evident, therefore, that this current does not 
come down directly from the soutli, as it only i x- 
tends to seven or eight miles from the Cape, and be- 
yond that distance we have to descend to more than 
six hundred fathoms hefore we can find water of so 
low a temperature as 4 8°. 5. It may be that if the 
whole body of the sea is moving from east to west, as 
some suppose, that In passing over the shoal bank 
off Cape Aguilhas, the waters belonging to a greater 
depth, and of consequentlya colder temperature, may 
thus be brought near to the surface ; but at ninety 
and one hundred and twenty miles to the S. £. 
of the Cape, and near the edge of the bank, we 
found the temperature at seventy-seven fathoms 
55**. 2, and at one Imndred fathoms 54**; so that the 
current which runs close along the shore must be 
of a much lower temperature if that of the west 
coast is supplied from this source. I will continue 
to notice in detail all that came within our observ- 
ation bearing upon this question, or that may assist 
the further investigation of these strange and un- 
explained currents. The frequent changes in their 
Erection, their various velocities, and the broad 
belts of cold water we passed through, are all separ- 
ately deserving of more attention of the navigator 
than we had time to bestow on them ; and a more 
strict inquiry into their causes might prove liigldy 
advantageous to ships passing the Cape, by point- 
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ing out the best parallel in which to profit most by 
them, or, in stormy weather, how to avoid them. 

After blowiug from almost every point of the 
compass the wind settled in tlie nortli, and in order 
to get clear of th^ Aguilhas bank, on which we 
found a harassing jobble of a sea, we ran before it 
to the southward until midnight, when a calm of 
several hours' continuance was succeeded by a light 
southerly wind. At 1 p. m., when eighty-four April 8. 
miles S. by £. from the Cape, we had no soundings 
with six hundred fathoms. In trying the tempera- 
ture of the sea, at various depths, we unfortunately 
lost two of our self-registering thernioiucters by the 
tine breaking, which is the reason that these expe- 
riments were afterwards less frequently made than 
might have been desirable in the course of our 
voyage to Van Diemen's Land. 

The southerly wind obliged us to stand to the 
eastward, and the whole of this and the following 
day we experienced a heavy swell, indicative of 
a past gale ; but this, about midnight of the 9th, '^pril 9. 
was changed into a short, irregular, breaking sea, 
which we considered to be probably occasioned by 
our falling down upon the western edge of the 
Aguilhas bank, for it continued throughout the 
night, and the next day we found ourselves in 
seventy-seven fathoms ; some pieces of dead coral 
and broken shells came up with tlie lead. Both 
yesterday and to-day we passed through many 
long lines of brown>coloured animalculaB : they were 
about five or six feet broad and eiul miles in 
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length, lying in the direction of the wind: on exami- 
"^^^ nation they proved to consist of a apedes of gie* 
garious moUusca, the animalg having no organic 

connection tofjether; but there were always two 
fixed points ot contact, and they moved simulta- 
neously in wavy lines. 

Besides these we found many kinds of curious 
manne animals amongst the long leaves of the 
floating sea- weed {Macrocystis pi/rifcra) that 
abounds iii Q\cry part of this ocean. The gigantic 
albatross (Diamedea exulana) was seen in great 
numbers, and many of them taken by means of a 
fishing-line, as were also some of the prettily 
speckled Cape pigeon (Procellana capensut)^ and 
several other kinds of petrel, which in these regions 
seem to take the place of the beautiful varieties of 

gulls which inhabit our nurthern seas. 

April 11, Thb morning the wind shifting to the S. E. we 
wore and stood to the southward, being still on the 
AguObas bank. In the afternoon we obtained 
soundings in one hundred and twenty-five fathoms, 
dark sand and sliells; but after sailing seven 
miles on that course we could not reach the 
ground with three hundred and twenty fathoms of 
Une : thus marking the southern limits of this 
extraordinary and extensive bank in the longitude 
of 21** 20' E. to be between the latitudes of 36° 37' 
and 36** 44' S., and about a hundred and thirty 
Hules from the Cape whose mane it bears. 

AprU 12. To-day the temperature of the air was up to 74^ 
that of the sea was 69"*. 
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Although we were not above forty miles irom 
yesterday's positioiii we had no soundings with 
six hundred fethoms, so suddenly does the depth 

of water increase, to the south, upon leaving the 
bank. 

The variation of the compass was observed to April is. 
have increased to W W. It fell cahn towards mid- 
night, and by our observations at noon we found that 
we had been carried away by a current above thirty 
miles to the southward of our supposed position, and 
the following day, to the south-westward, above fifty April 14. 
miles. We had some rain during the night, and 
flashes of liorhtning were seen to the south-eastward. 
Steering in that direction we approached the storm, 
and shortly got into the midst of the heaviest rain I 
ever witnessed. It came down literally in sheets of 
water, accompanied by very violent squalls from 
various quarters, alternately with perfect, but 
ahnost momentary, cahns. The temperature of the 
rain which fell b^g 61* brought down that of the 
air from 67° to 64°, whilst the surface of the sea 
rose to 73°. 5 from 71*. 

Heavy thunder and the most vivid lightning 
occurred during this great &U of water, which 
lasted without intermission for more than ten hours, 
and it required the utmost vigilance in the officers 
and crew to manoeuvre the ship during the rapid 
chanees both in the stren^h and direction of the 
windHnd the extraordiSry bubbling of the sea 
produced by these fierce contending gusts. But 
before noon it blew fresh from the eastward, gra- 
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1840. dually veering round to the northward, and in the 
evening increased to a strong north.- westerly breeze, 
with so heavy and irregular a sea that we speiit 
the night in great ansiety, and in momentary 
expectation that our boats would be washed away 
by some of the broken waves that fell on boards or, 
that firom the frequent shocks the ship sustained 
when the seas struck her, we should lose some of 
the masts, although we had taken every precaution 
to secure them. This dangerous commotion we 
attributed to tiie current by which for several days 
we had been carried to the south-westward, but 
which had during the last day changed its course 
to the north-westward, aiu] which was running at 
the extraordinary rate of sixty-eight miles per 
diem, or nearly three miles an hour, in direct 
opposition to the wind. 

Apiil 15. Tlie tcmperatuie of the surface of the sea fell so 
rapidly from 73** to 61°, that I concluded we were 
approaching a body of ice, and some indications in 
the sky favoured this belief. We did not however 
see any, and before midnight the temperature had 
again risen to 67°, so tliat, if its fall were occasioned 
by ice, we had probably passed it in the dark. 

April 16. At noon we were in lat. 41^ 24f S. and long. 25" 
E., and detected another change in the current, it 
having carried us N. 75 E., twenty-two miles during 
the last twenty*ibur hours; and again we found a 
gradual depresdon in the temperature of the sea 
from 68° at Ih. A. H. to bV* at noon, without any 
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other cause than that of the air falling to 52° as the i^-*^- 
^vind shifted to the southward. 

We were now south of that stream, which, 
taldng the direction of the Natal coast, is known to 
extend fur out to sea ; and had got into a counter 
current, setting to the eastward at the rate, on an 
average of several days, of about a mile an hour. 
We had no soundings to-day with six*hundred 
fathoms, the temperature at that depth being 48°. 8. 

In the course of the past ^\•oek a change of thirty 
degrees of temperature, both of the air and of the 
sea^ took place, which, to those who had passed the 
prcviuiis nioiitlis in u ii uplcal climate, wa> likely to 
be productive of serious injury to their health, 
unless carefully guarded against. This alteration 
of climate in so short a time was at first very sen* 
sibly felt, and it was necessary to issue positive 
regulations about the clothing of our people, 
amongst whom severe colds were beginning to make 
their appearance. 

Bunning before a strong westerly wind, and Ai»ra2i. 
rapidly nearing Prince Edward's Island, from which 
at noon we were distant only about twenty miles, 
we were not surprised to see many penguins ; but 
the weather was so hazy, that we could not perceive 
tlie land untU we found ourselves within two or 
tiu*ee miles of its southern point. Sailing close 
along its south-eastern ade, and at about one mile 
south of the East Cape, we sounded in eighty-six 
fathoms, fine sand, eoral, and corallines. This line 
of coast is composed, of black, perpendicular, volcanic 
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1840. cliffs, much worn away by the action of the waves. 

"~~ We observed two or three conical hillocks, like the 
small craters of a volcano^ of a deep red colour, 
whether arising from an oxide of iron, or vegetable 
matter, we could not discern. The South Cape has 
a perpendicular lace, the termination of a long 
terraoe-like projection from the foot of the hills. 
The mountains in the centre of the island rise to 
a considerable height; but their summits being 
enveloped in mist, we could not determine their 
elevation, although we could see they were partially 
covered with snow. We imagined we could distin- 
guish smaU trees, still of tins there is considerable 
doubt : Captain Cook, although at a much greater 
distance, asserts that he saw trees and shrubs, but he 
was assuredly mistaken. Long lines of sea^weed 
extended two or three miles from the shore beyond 
the East Cape, whilst strons- eddies oi" tide, occa- 
sioned probably by their meeting at this point, 
seeming to indicate concealed dangers, and darkness 
now coming on, we hauled ofP for the night, having 
first seen a small cove a short distance to the 
northward, where we hoped to be able to land the 
next morning. This part of the coast was popu- 
lated by vast numbers of penguins, in groups of 
laany thousands each, and other kinds of sea-birds 
were abundant. Some seals that were playing in 
the surf about the smaU detached rocks were pro- 
nounced to be of the fur species (AreUH:ephahu Folk* 
landicus), by those well acquainted with them : it 
is not improbable that on the western coast some of 
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their haunts, or, as the dealers term them, " rook- 
eries/' might be fouiid. 

The aoundiiigB duriiig the night were very irre- 
gular. A dredge put overboard for a ehort time in 
ninety-five fathoms, at .'i])uut five or six miles east 
of the island, came up (^uite full of a small wliite 
coral, and between thirty and forty different kinds 
of marine animals, corallines, flostrse, and sponges. 
At daylight in the morning we found that we had 
been carried so iar to leeward by a strong tide, or 
more probably a current, and so heavy a swell 
prevailed from the westward, the forerunner of the 
Cuming gale, that I reluctantly gave up my inten- 
tion of landing, rather than lose any more time in 
hopdess endeavours, and bore away for the Crozets. 
There did not seem to be any bay along the north- 
eastern or south-eastern coast where a sliip could 
£nd anchorage, unless it be just to the northward 
of the East Cape, where we supposed we saw a 
small sandy beach between twoeirtensive patches of 
sea-weed ; nor did Commander Crozier see any as he 
passed along the north shore the next day, in the 
Terror. He mentioned a remarkable detached 
tower«shaped rock, at some distance off the North 
Cape. This promontory he found by good o})serv- 
ation to be in lat. 46° 53' S. mid long, a?"* 33' E., 
agreeing veiy nearly with Cook in the latitude^ but 
differing considerably in the longitude. In the 
Erebus w( were unibrtunate in not getting observa- 
tions near the southern part of the island : nor could 
we approach the smaller north-eastern island suffi- 
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1H40. ciently near to see any creeks or bays; but I 
"""" was afterwards told that sealers sometimes anchor 
at a place called Cave Bay, on its east side, in lat. 
46' 40' S. with the N. E. point bearing N. E. by E. ; 
the Cave, W. N. W ; and Mary's Point, S. W. J S. 
in eight to ten fi&thoms water. The larger i^^1;nif1, 
though discovered by a French navigator in 1772, 
was named by Captain Cook, some years afterwards, 
l*rince Edward's Island, in lionour of tlie late Duke 
of Kent, the father of our most gracious Queen. 
April 22. The westerly gale continued throughout the 22d 
and 23d, but early on the 24th it veered to the 
north, and increased to a violent storm, with its 
usual accompaniment of heavy rain, fortunately of 
only a few hours' duration, for the hea\y cross sea 
the change of wind occasioned washed away our 
hammock nettings, and swept several things ofP our 
decks: towards evening the wind moderated, and 
backed round to the westward. During this run 
we passed many large patches of sea-weed, which 
had probably been torn from the shores of Prince 
Edward's Island, and as we did not sec any as 
we approached it from the westward, it would 
seem to show that a westerly current prevails in 
these parts of the ocean, although, from the 
accordance of the dead reckoning with our observ- 
ations, it is probably of inconsiderable sti'ength, 
April ss. A comparatively fine day: we continued to pass 
many large patches of sea-weed, and although 
arrived near the position on our charts of Crozet's 
group of islands, we could see notlung of them, and 
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I- should have lost much time ill the search, is^o. 
had I not, fortunately, before lea^nng the Cape of 
Good Hope, obtained a more accurate account of 
their ntuation from a merchant of Cape Town, at 
whose request I undertook to convey some provi- 
sions to Possession, or to East Island, tor a party 
of seamen employed there in the capture of the 
sea elephant (Morunga Elephanima). 

Land was seen at daylight this morning, bearing April 26. 
E. by S. at the distance of ten miles. It proved to 
be Penguin, or Inaccessible Island, and well de- 
serves dther of the names it bears, for it was 
literally covered penguins on all the ledges 

of its rugged shores, nor could we any where see a 
point on which it would be possible to land. Like 
all other volcanic islands, its summits terminate in 
curiously shaped pinnacles, and not the smallest 
appearance of vegetation was perceptible. The 
great quantities of sea-weed and numerous water-! 
fowl we met with would have given us timely notice 
of our approach to land. 

"Pig Island" of the sealers was soon after\\'urd3 
seen to the northward. It is the westernmost 
island of the group, and presented a much more 
agreeable aspect, but the weather being uniavour^ 
able, and its eastern, or lee side, having many dan- 
gerous reefs and detached rocks oS it, we did not 
venture nearer than two or three leagues ; but after 
passing dose to Inaccessible Island, we shaped a 
course for the southern extreme of Possession 

E 
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1840. Island, which we had been informed extended as 
far as the 47 th degree of latitude. 

During the night the wind increased to a strong 
breeze from the westward, with thick weather, and 
we were o})liored to carry a heavy press of sail to 
clear the iund under our lee, which we had scarcely 
accomplished when a south-westerly gale came on. 
April 27. Although still very foggy at times, we were en- 
abled to bear away at 10 A. M., and having passed 
over the assigntd position of Possession Island, we 
saw the land at 5 p. m. through the haze, live or 
six miles distant, but daylight was now almost gone ; 
we nevertheless stood towards it, until darkness 
cloned the scene, when the siiip was hauled off for 
the night. 

April 2s. The morning was more dear, when, as the day 
broke, between six and seven o^clock, we perceived 

the lottv mouritaiiis of East IslaiKl four or five 
leagues directly to windward of us, so mucli had we 
been carried to the eastward during the night. 
The whole day was spent in beating up against the 
current and strong westerly breeze, and at sunset 
we were stiU several miles from the shore. 

I could not but regret this serious loss of time, 
but having appointed Possession Island our first 
rendezvous, until the end of this month, in case of 
parting from the Terror, I wished to communicate 
vnth oue or other of the sealing parties, to ascertain 
whether they had seen her off the islands. I was 
still more anxious to* land the provisions which I 
had on board for the winter stock of those people 
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who might have been in much want of them. We i840. 
therefore continued beating to windward all nighti Apni29. 
and at daylight, the fog having cleared away, we 
had a good view of this peHect mountain mass of 
volcanic laud ; its shores bold and precipitous with 
many projecting rocks^ which seem to have been 
formed by the unceasing action of the waves cut- 
ting away the softer parts, and with the exception 
of a single beach of some extent, on the north-east 
part of the island, affording no place where either 
a habitation could be built^ or a boat land. 

This beach appearing to us the uuly favourable 
spot for the sealing party, we tired several guns 
as we stood close in to the shore, and by these 
means attracted their notice, for we soon afterwards 
observed with our gia^-st^ a large fire on the east 
side of the bay, which the people had made to point 
out to us their location. We were still too &r to 
leeward for them to venture off to ua, and after 
beating to windward imtil 2 p. m., when just as 
we could have fetched into the bay, the wind sud- 
denly increased to a strong gale, and the violent 
gusts that rushed along the almost perpendicular 
coast line, raising the spoondritt in clouds over us, 
i-educed us to a close-reeled main-topsail and storm 
staysails, under which, when within half a mile of 
the shore, we wore and stood off again, seeing the 
utt* r hopelessness of communicating with the party 
until the return of more moderate weather. 

We were greatly disappointed at being thus de* 
feated ; but these frequent repulses only made ua 
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1840. more determined to do our utmost to effect the ob- 
jects we had in view: and although we were driven 
by the gale and current &r away to leeward, yet, 
. towards evening, when it abated, we began to main* 
tain our ground, and, by carrying a lica\y press of 
sail throughout the night, we found ourselves the 
Apniso. next morning several miles to windward of East 
Island, and had Possession Island distinctly in sight 
on our weather })ow. Knowing the greater faeiUty 
of communicating with this land by reason of the 
shelter its extent affords from the strong westerly 
gales that blow almost continually except at this 
period of the year, and as the lu rger establishment of 
sealers was on this island, I preferred beating up to 
it as the weather was fine and we were making good 
way, rather than run down to the leeward party 
at the risk of being again unable to land at their 
station. 

Soon after noon it fell <^uite calm; and, after 
firing a few guns, we observed a white fiag hoisted 
on a pole by the party in America Bay : we were, 

at this time, about five miles from the shore and 
directly between Tossession and East Islands j the 
weather was still too unsettled for a boat to come 
oft to US. While lying becalmed in this passage 
we obtained soundings in eighty-five iatiioms, on a 
bank of sand, shells, and corallines. At dusk, on a 
• breeze springing up from the north-west, we stood 
off to sea for the night. « 
Umj 1. It blew hard from the north-westward with so 
dense a haze that it was only during a partial 
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clearing, and when ^\^thin four niiles of Dark Head ^840. 
we had a glimpee of the high perforated rock that 
stands out more than a mile from the coast to the 
westward, and is an unerring mark, by wliicli the 
Cape may always be distinguished : — as we bore 
away close along the shore we got into smooth 
water, but, passing Windy Bay,'' the squalls that 
came do^v^l the valley compelled us to lower our 
topsails and keep them down until we had passed 
the opening. 

The remarkable " Red Crag," near which the flag 
hud been displayed yesterday, came in sight and 
guided us to America Bay, where we saw the party 
on the beach launching their boat. Mr. Hickley, their 
leader, came on board, and he, as well as his boat's 
crew, looked more like I^s(|ul]naux than civilized 
beings, but hlthierD^ iu their dress and persons than 
any I had ever before seen. Their clothes were lite* 
rally soaked in oil and smelt most offensively ; they 
wore bootsof penguins' skins ^vhh. thefeathers turned 
inwards. They told us that the weather hud been 
so tempestuous that until yesterday they had not 
been able to launch a boat for Ave weeks ; they had 
therefore been very unsuccessful at the Sea Elephant 
fishery, and were disappointed to find that they were 
not to be removed to Fig Island for the winter ; 
which they describe as being so overrun with 
these animals, that, to use their o\vn words, " vou 
can hardly land for them." The l)i t>ed was left 
there by Captain Distance, in 1834, and in less 
than six years have increased in an almost incre- 
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l«40. dible manner, although great numbers are every 
Maji. year killed by the sealers, not only for present 
subsistence, but salted down for supplies on their 
voyages to and from the Cape. Some goats liad 
been landed from an American ship some years ago 
on Possession Island, and were abo thriving on the 
long coarse grass with which it abounds, but still 
maintained tlicir domestic state, under the protec- 
tion of the sealers. The party consisted in all of 
eleven men, one of whom had been on the island 
for three years: they seemed to have no wish to 
return to the Cape of Grood Hope and were quite 
contented, having plenty of food. The tongue, 
flippers, and part of the carcase of the Sea Elephant 
are eaten by them, and they get a great abundance 
of a species of rock-£sh (probably a Cottus or Noto- 
fhenia ), about the size of a small haddock, with a very 
large head, which they preserve by drying upon the 
rocks. The eggs of aea-birds in the breeding season 
may be collected by boat loads, and are said to be ex- 
cellent food, particularly that of the albatross, which 
avemges above a pound in weight, and the young 
birds, when first taken from the nest, are described by 
them asbeing quite delicious : it is possible, however, 
they may have acquired the Esquimaux taste as well 
as their habits. They described tiie soil as being good, 
but they have never planted potatoes or other vege- 
table, although they have no doubt of their thriving 
here as the temperature is never very low. WOd 
ducks are so numerous in a lake on the top of the 
lied Crag that dogs, trained tor the purpose, get 
them any number whenever they are wanted. 
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They had no plan of the island, and their inform- ^^"^^^ 
ation on this subject was vague and unsatisfieuitoiy • ibj i. 
they stated it to be twenty miles long and ten 

broad; having throe bays on its east side, in which 
ships may anchor, but the western coast is quite 
unapproachable by ships of any size, on account of 
the heavy swell that constantly rolls in upon its 
.sliores: a boat belonn^ing to this party and all the 
crew were lately lost there, whilst in search of sea 
elephants. 

In America Bay, Lively Bay, and Ship Bay, ves- 
sels at anchor are well protected from the prevailing 
winds, but must leave the two latter immediately 
on the springing up of an easterly breeze, as Ame- 
rica Bay is the only one where there is room for 
a ship to ])eat out. Tlicse winds are said to be 
of rare occurrence, so much so that the ii'rench 
Mgate Heroine, which was sent in 1834 to survey 
this group of islands, remained the whole period of 
her stay, above five weeks, moored in Ship Bay ; 
since then, however, two English whalers were 
wrecked in the same bay, by trying to ride out an 
easterl}' prale. 

Mr. Jdickiey told us that there was every indi- 
cation of an easterly wind, which is more frequent 
just at this time of the year, and the hdght of the 
barometer seemed to confirm his opinion, or I should 
have anchored for a few hours to have examined 
the bay; but convinced from the nature of its 
formation that it could be of no use as a magnetic 
station, and, being anxious to rejoin the Terror as 
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1840. 9oon as possible at our next rendezvous, we bore 
Ua,f 1. away with the intention of laying down as much of 
the coast line of the island as we could before dark. 

Like the rest of the group it is evidently of 
igneous origin ; near the tups of some of the hills 
we could perceive short basaltic columns, and two 
or three appearances of extinct craters: the coast 
is high and precipitous at the north end and sin* 
gularly stratified; along its eastern shore it is more 
broken into small bays, and we observed several 
cataracts issuing £rom the more extensive green 
patches upon the hill-sides, and dashing over the 
black cliffs into the sea beneath. 

The remarkable " Dark Head," at the northern 
extreme of the island, is in lat. 46'' 19' S., long. 
5V 53' E. ; the southern point is in lat. 28' S., 
and long. 51° 56' E. ; the variation of the compass 
35° 13' W. The centre of P]ast Island is in lat. 
46° 27' S., and long. 52** 14' £. 

These results, though sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of navigation, were not obtained with ex- 
actness, omng to the unfavourable state of the 
weather for observations. 

Leaving the south end of Possession Island at 
4 p. M. we steered close along the southern coast of 
East island. Though not more than three or four 
miles in diameter its loftiest pinnacles attain a 
height of at least four thousand feet, and the preci- 
pices of its shores in some places rise several hun- 
dred feet perpendiculiul) from the sea. Nearly 
every cape has its detached rock extending oil it, 
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from hall' a mile to two miles : one of these near 
Bull Bay lies still further off, and being eonsider- Maj i. 
ably indinedf in one point of view, resembles a ship 
under a press of sail ; hence its appellation, " Ship 
Rock.*' Another, near the south-eastern extreme, 
is called " Church Bock," from another fancied 
similarity ; but the most remarkable of them all is 
the perforated rock to the westward of the North 
Cape of Tosbessiou Island, through which we were 
told a small vessel might smI. 

Favoured by a strong north-westerly breeze we 
advanced rapidly towards Kerguelen Island. On 
the morning of tlie 3d, when in lat. 47** 17' S., M^s. 
long. 58° 50' £.y the first piece of Antarctic ice was 
seen by us, though so small as scarcely to deserve 
the name of an ice-berg, being not more than 
twenty feet high and evidently fast dissolving, yet 
it was sufficiently solid to injure seriously any 
vessel that might run against it. We passed several 
beds of floating sea-weed, and were acconipiUiiud 
on our course by many of the great albatross, and 
the large dark petrel, and still more numerously by 
the speckled Cape pigeon and stormy petrel, of two 
or three different kinds. These birds added a de- 
gree of cheerfuhiess to our solitary wanderings, 
which contrasted strongly with the dreary and 
unvarying stillness of the tropical region, where 
not a sea-bird is to be seen, except only in the vi- 
cinity of its few scattered islets, which is tlie more 
remarkable where the ocean abounds bo plentifully 
with creatures fit for theur food. 
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1840. ^ sperm whale, a seal, and a shoal of porpoises 
ji^js. were seen. Blowing a strong breeze, almost a gale, 

from the north-west, with thick weather, and at 
5 p. M., being within twenty miles ut an ish t called 
" Blights Cap " by Cook, we rounded-to, under close- 
reefed topsails, to wait for daylight and clearer 
weather to make the land. At 7h. 3(hn. p. m. we 
struck soundings in one huiidi ed and fifteen fe* 
thorns, on a bank of line black sand and small 
stones; and, during the night, the depth varied 
from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
forty-five fathoms. 
Maj 6 It was nearly nine o'clock the next morning 
before the weather cleared up so as to admit of our 
running for the islet, and before noon it again 
became so thick that we could not see more than 
two or three miles ; yet such was our confidence in 
the accuracy of the positions assigned by our great 
navigator to all the places he discovered or visited, 
that we unhesitatingly pnrsued our course, and at 
a quarter past twelve the high and jipparently 
inaccessible little rock was seen directly ahead of 
us ; we passed very close by it, steering for Cape 
Fran9oi8 of Kerguelen Island. When we had run 
the distance to with in half a mile, the Ibg was so 
dense that we could scarcely see twice the length 
of the ship, and darkness coming on, we were 
obliged to haul off for the night, under easy sail. 
The scMMidings were in from seventy to eighty 
fathoms, rocky bottom; and in the morning Cape 
Fran9ois was in lught five or six miles on our 
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weather bow, but the wind had by that time fresh- 
ened considerably, and the sea ninning high, we MajT. 
were unable to maintain onr ground ; so that, 
although we carried a heavy press of sail througliout 
the day and night, we found that we were drifted 
away twenty miles to leeward of the Cape when 
day broke the next morning. 

We beat back in the course of the day, and at May 8. 
11p.m. hove to, ^vithiu two miles of our port, 
awaiting daylight to enter it : again we were disap- 
pointed. It was beautifol weather at midnight, with 
very little wind, and a perfectly smooth sea ; so 
suddenly, however, do gales come on in these stormy 
regions, that in less than three hours it blew so 
hard as to reduce us to dose-reefed topsails, and a 
heayy sea arieing, we were driven away firom the 
land. The storm, which increased in {ury, conti- 
nued to blow violently the next day, and until nine 
the following morning, when it b^an to moderate, 
and we again made sail as the wind gradually 
abated. The remainder of this, and the whole of May 9, lo. 
the next day, were occupied in regauiing the land, 
and in obti^iing a connected series of soundings on 
a bank of black sand and rock, which we found to 
extend above a hundred miles from the Cape. The 
discovery of this gretit bank, so likely to be of 
important advantage to the numerous vessels that 
occasionally visit the dangerous shores of this 
idand, by warning them of their approach to the 
land, could not fail to remove every feeling of 
r^ret at the delay and fifttigue to which we had 
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1840. i^en exposed. I have called it on the chart the 
' "Erebus Bank;" and a dangerous reef of rocks, 
E. by S. from Cape Francois, distant between fifiteen 
and sixteen miles, upon whicli the sea broke vio- 
lently, received the name of " Terror iieef." The 
position and extent of this reef were accurately 
determined by Captain Crozier and the officers of 
the Terror; and together with such surveys as 
we were able to make during our stay in this neigh- 
bourhood, and such information as I have been 
able to obtain itom the Hydrographic Office, by the 
permission of Captain Beaufort, serve as the founda* 
tion of a general [>lan of the island *, but much 
remains yet to be done, and carefully minute exa- 
mination will be necessary before any thing like 
an accurate map of the numerous harbours, reefs, 
rocks, and other dangers, can be accomplished. 

Many sperm whales were seen during the several 
days we were beating about upon the Erebus Bank, 
and large flocks of sea-birds hovered over the 
patches of sea-weed we met with, whether floating 
detached, or still fixed to the rocks. 
May 12. This morning being close in with the remarkable 
Airched Rock" which forms the south cape of 
Christmas Harbour, and favoured with moderate 
weather we got fairly between the lieads .->oon 
atter noon ; the wind, however, was directly against 
us, and rapidly increasing in strength, threatened 
to drive us out once more to sea. As we reached 
the narrows, which form the inner harbour, so 
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violent were the squalls, and so contracted the 
channel (not quite one third of a mile), that we 
were beating for three hours without losing or 
gaining a ship's length ; darkness coming on put 
an end to the laborious strugf^le, and compelled us, 
at six o'clock, to anchor in twenty-three fathoms, 
fine sand and stones. Although not exactly where 
we desired to be, we were thankful to have found 
so good an anchorage, for it almost immediately 
began to blow a complete gale, which lasted the 
whole night. 

The Terror arrived the next morning, but, owing ii^y la. 
to the unsettled state of the weather, it was not 

until the 15th that we could warp up to the head of 
the harbour, and secure the ships in positions con- 
venient for easy and frequent communication with 
the shore. The remainder of this and the whole of 
the following day were occupied in getting the ship 
to rights, and landing the observatories. 

The 17th, bmg Sunday, our people had a day of May 17. 
rest after their labours. I may here mention that * 
it was our invariable practice every Sunday to road 
the Church service, and generally a short sermon 
afterwards ; and it is remarkable how very seldom 
during the whole period of our voyage, that dther 
the severity of the weather, or the circumstances of 
the expedition, were such as to interfere with the 
performance of this duty. Few could have had 
more convincing assurances of the providential 
interpontions of a merciful God^ and I do believe 
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1640. there was not an individual in either of the ships, 
who did not regret when we were unavoidably pre- 
vented assembling for the purpose of offering up 

our prayers and thauks^ivmg^i to uui^ Ahuighty 
Guide and i'rotector. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Kbbgublen Islands were discoyeied in 1772 by 
M. Kerguelen, a lieutenant of the French navy. 

11c first observed two sniiiU islands on the lotii of 
January, which he named the " Lsles of J?'ortune," 
after the ship he commanded, and afterwards came 
in sight of the mun island, but being driven off by 
tempestuous weather he was unable to approach 
its shores and returned to the Mauritius. 

From the exaggerated account he gave of the 
extent of this new discovery, it was very generally 
believed that the great southern continent which the 
philosophers of that time considered necessary to 
maintain the balance of our earth was at length 
found: and M. de Kerguelen, in command of the 
liolland of 64 cruns, accouipanied by L'Oiseau fri- 
gate, was sent again to examine more fully this 
interesting land* 

His second expedition was hardly more fortu- 
nate than the former. In December, 1778, He 
again came in sight of the principal i^Iimd, and 
gave the name of Cape Francois to a fine bold pro* 
montory, which forms at once the northern head- 
land of one of its best liarbours, and the north 
extreme point of the main island. His ship was 
driven off the coast by strong westerly gales, and 
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^vas unable to regain it : but on the 6th of Janu- 
ary, 1774, M. de Roanevet, in the frigate L*Oiseau 
arrived off the harboar, near the head of which 
one of his officers landed, and " took possession of 
the bay and of all the country, in the name of the 
King of France, with all requisite formalities," but 
it does not appear that any further knowledge of 
the extent and capabilities of this I&nd was ob- 
tained. 

Captain Cook was preparing for his third and 
last voyage, when the news of this discovery 
reached England, and he was directed in his in- 
structions fh>m the Admiralty to search fbr it on 
his way to Van Diemen's Land. Accordingly, on 
the 24th of December, whilst sailing along the 
parallel of its latitude, he observed, through the 
fog, two islands of considerable height, and eight 
or nine miles in circumference ; these he named 
Cloudy Islands. A remarkable elevated rock wluch 
he recognized as that named the Isle of Re-union 
by M. Kergueleii, was soon afterwards seen, and by 
liiiii called Bligh's Cap, by which name it is now 
distinguished. And on Christmas day the Keso- 
lution and Discovery anchored in the Bale de 
L'Oiseau, and although not the discoverers of this 
extensive island they were the first ships that ever 
anchored in any of its numerous harbours. Cap- 
tain Cook named it Christmas Harbour, not know- 
ing at the time that it had been previously named 
by its French discoverer. 

An accurate survey of the harbour and a general 
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examination of the eastern coast of the island from 
Cape iran^ois to Cape George, near its southern 
extremitji resulted from the visit of this great 
navigator ; and the illusion which had taken pos-> 
session ot uien's minds of its being a part of the 
great southern continent was dispelled by a refer- 
ence to the log-book of the Adventure, in which 
ship Captain Fumeaux, the companion of Cook on 
hifi> second voyage, crossed the meridian of this land 
about £fty miles to the southward of Cape George 
in February, 1773, after separating from the Reso- 
lution, thus proving that no part of this land 
extends to the southward beyond the fiftieth 
degree of latitude. 

In March, 1799, many of its numerous and 
secure harbours were examined and surveyed by 
Captain Robert Rhodes, when in command of the 
Hillsborough, employed in killing sea-elephants, 
seals, and whales, in the southern hemisphere ; and 
the following extracts relating to some of the more 
accessible a ad convenient anchorages for vessels 
employed in the southern fishery are taken from a 
manuscript memoir written by him, and wiU serve 
to eluddate the chart of these islands, which I have 
constructed from the best materials I could collect, 
in addition to the surveys of the several harbours 
at the northern part of the island that were made 
by the officers of the Expedition. 

Captain Rhodes states, that " after our arrival in 
the Great South West Bay, I found the season had 
expired for killing sea elephants and seals, but in 

F 
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1840. the course of the same month we perceived the 
" right or black whale to set into the different bays 
and harbours in great quantities. Our success was 
commensurate to my most sanguine expectations, 
and we remained here until October following'." 

During the time (nearly eight months) they were 
at Winter Harbour, in lat. 49"* 20' S., and long. 
69** 24' E., he explored not less than fifty inlets 
or coves in the boats of the Hillsborough, where 
ships of any tonnage might ride in perfect safety 
in the most tempestuous seasons. He gave names 
to these several harbours, and intended to have 
published a chart of liis labours, " as" (he writes) 
" an unerring guide to iuture navigators, and to 
have thus discharged a duty, which is as pleasing 
to my own feelings as I trust it will be found im- 
portant to the commercial interests of the British 
Empire;" but it does not appear that either the 
chart or the memoir was ever published. 

bound into Hillsborough Bay, leave the 
islands off Christmas Harbour on the port hand, 
and steer S.E. by S. by compnss along the lantL 
at a distance of about three or four leagues. 
This course will carry you between the beds of 
kelp and sea-weed that lie off the coast, and when 
you liave run the distance of seventeen miles from 
Cape Francois, Howe's Foreland will bear S.W. by 
compass, distant seven or eight miles: at the same 
time a ledge of rocks may be seen from the deck 
bearing N.E. distant five or six miles. You 
may then steer South to S. by AV. by compass 
until you have run about fifteen miles, leaving sc- 
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veral small islands on your port hand; you will 
then open the Bay in which Port Palliser is 

situatL'd, wliicli may be known by a small round 
island off Penguin (Jove, which forms the harbour. 
Leave this island on the port hand, and the course 
in is W. by N. by compass, where there is good 
anchora<^e in from seven to nine fathoms water. 

" Between Port Palliser and Howe s Foreland is 
an extensive bay, with two branches that run in 
W.S.W. and W.N.W. at a distance of fifteen or 
sixteen miles. This bay is separated from Whale 
Bay by a narrow isthmus not exceeding three 
quarters of a mile in breadth, where a boat may 
be occasionally hauled across, and this will save a 
distanee of upwai'(ls of fifty miles if going into 
Hillsborough Bay." There are also several good 
harbours in thb bay, which I have called Khode 
Bay in compliment to this diligent investigator. 

" From Port Palliser to Cape Henr}-, the north 
head of Hillsborough liay, the course is b. by W. 
and the distance twelve or thirteen miles. On 
leaving Port Palliser steer E.S.E. until you are 
beyond all the beds of kelp, and then the above 
course will earry you clear of all dangers until you 
arrive off Cape Henry. This Gape is on an isUnd, 
and forms a high bluff headland, and there are 
several sinallrr islands and rocks both north and 
south of the Cape. Between l^ort Palliser and 
Gape Henry there are seven different bays of con- 
siderable extent with coves that form good har- 
bours, all tending in from West to W.N.W. 
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J 8^0- " From Howe's Foreland or any of the projecting 
points or headlands that form the several bays and 
inlets betwe^ it and Cape Henry, Mount Camp* 
bell may be seen, as also the low land of Cape 
Digby. The mouutain has a round top, is of a 
moderate elevation, and may be seen, in clear wea- 
ther, at fifteen or sixteen leagues' distance. In 
running down the coast Mount Campbell will be 
discover! d some time before you raise the low land 
of the Cape, which forms its termination at a mile 
and a half from it ; it is distant from any other 
mountain seven or eight miles, and bears from 
Howe's Foreland S. E. by compass. Mount Camp- 
bell and Cape Digby are the best guides into 
Hillsborough Bay. 

" When arrived off Cape Henry, you will open 
\^Tiale Bay, so named from the great numbers of 
whales that frequent the place at a certain season 
of the year. In the mouth of this bay is a small ' 
reef, which always shows itself, and lies about six 
miles S. by W. from Cape lleniy. Yon may go 
on either side of the reef; but if intending to enter 
Hillsborough Bay steer for the group of islands 
which lies to the S.S.W. of the reef, and about 
three miles from it. You may anchor within those 
islands, in any depth from twenty to seven fathoms, 
on good holding ground. There are here several 
inlets and coves, which afford good harbours. Keep 
those islands on the starboard hand, and you will 
soon shut in Mount Campbell, and Seal Island will 
be on with Cape Daniel and the south head of 
Hillsborough Bay : then steer S. W. until you raise 
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a small reef which lies in the middle of the bay, 1840. 
near the entrance ot Hunter's Sound. Here you 
will have from tbirty-siz to forty«two fiEithoixis on 
a soft muddy bottom. 

Leave this reef on the poit hand, and steer W. hj 
N. by compass ; this course will carry you to A\"inter 
Harbour, which is distant from the group of islands 
fourteen miles. You will here find a safe and good 
harbour, where you may anchor in from seven to 
nine fathoms." 

" When the western extreme of the islands bears 
north by compass, you will then be shut in and 
entirely lancl-iui ked ; here you will have from 
iifteen to twenty*&ve fiskthoms on a soft muddy 
bottom ; but when you advance four or five miles 
further up the sound, you will find from seventy to 
one hundred fadioms near the iiaven and Duck 
islands. 

Whale Bay, to the northward of Hunter Sound, 
affords several good harbours. 

" Irish Bay lies to the southward of Winter Har- 
bour, and likewise a^brds some very good harbours. 

"Foundery Branch, sonamed £romUie great quan- 
tity of iron ore and limestone found there, contains 
many inlets and coves, in which ships may anclior 
protected from all winds and weather. This branch 
lies S.£., about thirteen miles from Winter Harbour* 

" Elizabeth Harbour bears E. by S. from Winter 
Harbour; there is good anchorage in it, in from 
four to nine fathoms water. There is a reef in the 
mouth of it, which you may pass on either side in 
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1840. perfect safety, aiul will not find less than nine or 
ten iatliums until well within the reef. 

Betsy Cove, which lies in the head of Accessible 
Bay, is an excellent harbour, and has from fiye to 
seven fathoms water over a tough blue day. It is 
the southernmost harbour in the coast north of 
Gape Digby, and is about eight miles from it. 

« In passing Cape Digby, it will be necessary to 
give it a birth of three miles, to clear the spit of 
laud tluit runs out from it to nearly that distance." 

Christmas Harbour, situated at the northern 
extremity of the island, has an entrance of nearly 
a mile ^nde, between Cape Fran9ois on the north 
and the Arched " i^oint on the south, on which 
.side is a small bay that somewhat increases tlie 
breadth for nearly half the depth of the inlet, 
when it suddenly contracts to less than one-third 
of a mile, and thence gradually diminishes to the 
head of the bay, which terminates in a level beach 
of fine dark sand, extending quite across, and of 
about four hundred yards in length. 

The shores on each side are steep, and rise in b, 
succession of terraces to the liei<;ht of more than 
a thousand feet. The highest hill, which is on the 
north side of the harbour, attains an elevation of 
thirteen hundred and fifty feet : from its form it 
received the name of Table Mount. Its summit is 
a very distinctly lormed oval-shaped crater, about 
one hundred feet across its major axis. On the 
north side of this hiU are some perfect basaltic 
columns, very bi autifully nrranged, and numerous 
fragments of the same prismatic structure are 
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strewed about and piled around the sides of the 1840. 
cone. From this point we obtained a most com- 
manding und extensive view of the neighbouring 
country, of a considerable portion of its north- 
western coast, and of the adja<*ent islands. 

On the south side of the harbour is the extr^ 
ordinary rock noticed by Cook, and which forms 
so conspicuous an object in his accurate drawing 
of this pkice. It. is a huge mass of basalt much 
more recent than the rock on which it rests, and 
through which it seems to have burst in a semi- 
fluid state. It is upwards of five hundred feet 
thick, and rests upon the older rock at an elevation 
of six hundred feet above the level of the sea ; and 
it was between these rocks of different ages that 
the fossil trees were chiefly found, and one exceed- 
ing seven feet in circumference was dug out and 
sent to England. Some of the pieces appeared so 
recent that it was necessary to take it in your hand 
to be convinced of its fossil state, and it was most 
curious to find it in every stage, from that of char- 
coal lighting and burning freely when put in the 
fire, to so high a degree of silicification as to scratch 
glass* A bed of shale, several feet in thickness, 
which was found overlaying some of the fossil trees 
had probably prevented their carbonization wlien 
the fluid lava poured over them. A still more ex- 
traordinary feature in the geology of this island is 
the numerous seams of coal, varying in thickness 
from a few inches to four feet, which we found 
imbedded in the trap rock ; the positions of two of 
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1840. the larg<^'v of these seams are marked on the annexed 
plan. Whether the coal is in sufficient abundance 
ever to be of commerdal importance we had not the 
opportunity of ascertaining : but at the present day, 
wheu steam vessels are traversing every portion ot 
the ocean^ it may not be unworthy a more extended 
examination, for in no situation would it be more 
desirable to have a coal depot than at this island, 
lying, as it does, immediately in the high road to all 
our Indian and Australasian colonies, abounding 
with excellent harbours, and at a convenient dis* 
tance from the Ca])e of Good Hope. For man}- in- 
teresting geological details respecting the formation 
of the land in the vicinity of Christmas Harbour X 
must refer to the following report of Mr. M'Cormick, 
who was most inde&tigaUe in its examination : — 

" The northern extremity of the island, visited by 
the expedition, is entirely of volcanic origin : the 
bold headlands of Capes Cumberland and Fran9ois 
present a striking appearance from the sea; the 
trap rocks, of which they are composed, form a 
succession of terraces nearly horizontal, which, on 
first making the land, have a very striking resem- 
blance to stratified sandstone or limestone. 

" Basalt is the prevailing rock, assuming the pris- 
matic form, and passing into greenstone, and the 
various modifications of amygdaloid and porphMy. 
The general direction of the mountain ranges in- 
clines to the S.W. and N.E., varying in hei<:ht 
generally from 500 to 2500 feet. Many of the hills 
are intersected by trap dykes; these dykes are 
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of very frequent occurrence, and are usually of 
basalt. 

" Several conical hills, with crateroshaped sum- 
mits, have evidently once been volcanic vents. 
Three or four very singular isolated hills, composed 
of an igneous kind of arenaceous rock which occur 
in Cumberland Bay, present a very smooth outline ; 
they conttst of pieces of broken fragments, through 
which the mass protrudes in places in priismatic 
columns. 

The vast quantities of debris which have accu- 
mulated at the base of the hills, in many places to 

the height of 200 or oUO feet and upwards, afford 
strong evidence of the rapid disintegration which 
this land is undergoing from the sudden atmo- 
spheric vicissitudes to which it is exposed. 

** The whole island appears to be deeply indented 
by bays and inlets, the surface intersected by nu- 
merous small lakes and watercourses. These be- 
coming swollen by the heavy rains which alternate 
with the frost and snow, accompanied by violent 
gusts of wind, rush down the sides of the moun- 
tains and along the ravines in countless impetuous 
torrents, forming in many places beautiful foaming 
casca^ies, wearing away the rocks, and strevring 
the platforms and valleys below with vast frag- 
ments, and slopes of a rich alluvium, the result of 
their decomposition. 

*^ Quartz, in beautiful crystals, forming drusy ca- 
vities in the trap rocks in Cumberland Bay, occurs 
in great abundance, whilst zeolites predominate in 
the rocks about Christmas Harbour. 



CHBISXMAS BARBOUB. [Chap. IV. 

" The most remarkable geological feature in the 
island is the occurrence of fossil wood and coal, 
and, what is still more extraordinary, imbedded in 
the i*rneous rocks. The wood, which for the most 
part is highly silicified, is found enclosed in the 
basalt^ whilst the coal crops out in nmnes, in 
close contact with the overlying porphyritic and 
amygdaloidal greenstone. 

CHRISTMAS HARBOUR, 

"In which the ships were moored during the 
l>eriod the c"Xi)edition remained at the islnnd, 
is bounded on the south side by a ridge oi' ba- 
saltic rocks, disposed in terraces and platforms, 
dipping slightly to the K. W., and surmounted 
by a remarkable block of bnsalt, rising to about 
1000 feet above the harbour. It has in some 
places a conglomerate structure, the enclosed frag- 
ments being excessively hard and ponderous. It is 
beneath this rock that the fossil wood is found, I 
having discovered the first fragment whilst ascend- 
ing the hill on the day after the ships were secured 
in the harbour, and on a further search it was 
found in considerable abundance, both imbedded 
in the basalt and in the debris below, or scattered 
on the surface amongst the fragments of rock. A 
portion of the trunk of a large tree, seven feet in cir- 
cumference, and much silicified, was dug out of the 
soil immediately below the rock. About 400 feet 
Ironi the summit is a bed of shale, nearly horizon- 
tal, averaging six feet in thickness; but in some 
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places it is exposed to a much greater extent. No 
remains of leaves could be discovered in it^ although 
the wood occurs in the basalt near it. 

" The * Archcil Kock ' at the entrance to the har- 
bour terminates this ridge to the southward. It is 
about 150 feet high, the base of the arch 100 feet 
across, and is composed of the same kind of basaltic 
rock. Several fragments of wood, much twisted, 
softer, and more recent in appearance than the 
hard silicified wood above described^ occur enclosed 
in the basalt in the inside of the ^ arch/ 

" In the small bay inside of * Arched Point/ a 
bed of coal, four feet thick and forty feet in length, 
appears above the debris, thirty feet above the sea, 
and covered by basalt, which rises about 500 feet 
above it. The coal is slaty, of a brownish-black 
colour, and the fracture like wood coal: the bed 
takes a northerly direction. 

" On the north side of the harbour, near the centre 
of the small bay formed by Cape rran9ois, a thin 
vein of coal, not more than two or three inches in 
thickness, again makes its appearance in a cave ex- 
cavated in the shale. The coal is covered by a kind 
of ' slag,' and undi.*rlies the shale, above which the 
basalt rises to about the same height as on the 
south side of the harbour. The cave is thirty feet 
wide at the entrance, twenty feet deep, and twelve 
feet in height. 

" From the centre of the terraced ridge termi- 
nating in Cape Fran9oi8 rises a conical hill, its 
(Trafer-shaped summit being 1200 feet above the 
level of the sea. A shallow lake (covered with ice 
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1840. at the time), thirty yards in length irom N. to S., 
and contracted in the centre to six yards, occupies 
the depression at the summit, round which piles of 

fragments of prismatic basalt arise on tlio east and 
west to about litty feet, sloping towards the north 
and south, where gaps are left. Perfect basaltic 
columns, some of them ten and twelve feet between 
the joints, being generally five or six angled prisms, 
are inclined round the acclivity of the cone, inter- 
mixed with piles of broken fragments, exhibiting 
die same prismatic structure. At a deep gorge, six 
feet wide, on the north side of the mountain, these 
columns are beautifully arranged. The narrow 
isthmus between the head of Christmas Harbour 
and the N. W. coast, scarcely a mile across, consists 
of low ridges, with intervening swampy ground, 
and two lakes : the rocks are amygdaloid, with 
superincumbent basalt« 

CUMBEBLAND BAT AMD THE N. W* COAST, ETC. 

** The primary objects of the two expeditions up 
this bay in boats having been to explore the N. W* 
or weather shore by an overland journey across 
the Isthmus, at the head of Cumberland Bay, the 
rapid movements of the party, amidst the most 
unfavourable weather, seldom aiibrded an oppor- 
tunity for more than general remarks on the geo- 
logical structure of the country passed through. 

" On leaving Christmas Harbour tA\'o bays were 
passed, — ^ Foul Haven,' and ^Mussel Bay;' the 
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headland dividing tiiese presents a perpendicular isio. 
escarpment of basalt. Approaching Cape Cumber- 
land, the sea breaks upon a low black rugged ledge 
of basalt, backed by a swampy green bog, two miles 
in length, and half a mile in breadth, beyond which 
rises a range of trap hills. 

A remarkable rock, called the ^ Sentry Box,' 
faces the entrance to Cumberland Bay ; it was not 
landed upon, but the succession of terraces, nearly 
horizontal to its summit, sufficiently indicated its 
basaltic structure to be the same as the main land. 

" The range of mountains flanking Cumberland 
Bay on each side generally present the same trap 
terraces as in Christmas Harbour. Six miles and 
a half up the bay are two inlets nearly opposite to 
each other ; the one on the south side is a mile and 
half deep, a mile broad at its widest part, and one- 
third of a mile at the entrance. The trap rocks 
surrounding this bay differ from the others in con- 
taliiiiig drusy cavities of beauLilul c^iuirtz crystals, 
many fine fragments of which were scattered about 
the surfiAce of the rocky ledges. 

At the top of the bay is a remarkable Mil, be- 
tween 300 and 400 feet in hcljTrht, constituted of an 
igneous arenaceous slate, conlusedly inteniiingled 
with greenstone and basalt, having a crater-shaped 
summit, filled by a lake 200 yards long, and 150 
broad, three feet deep near the margui, and the 
centre covered with thin ice. It is surrounded by 
an irregular wall of greenstone, from five to twenty 
feet in height. 
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1840. " The water finds an outlet by a watercourse 
down the S. E. side of the hill, forming a small 
cascade in its first descent from the lake, 

''The ascent of the hill on the S. E. side is by a 
narrow erorge, three feet wide, nearly perpendicular, 
and through a mass of hard arenaceous rock, having 
a tendency to the prismatic form. On attaining 
the summit, a quantity of loose fragments of slate 
strew the surface. Near the centre, a basaltic dyke, 
three feet wide, and having a direction S. E, and 
N.W., divides an amorphous mass of arenaceous 
slate from the greenstone on the north side; the 
latter rock contains much hornblende, with a fer- 
ruginous-coloured surface. The base and sides are 
scattered over with loose pieces of slate, intermingled 
with masses of trap. There are three other gorges 
by which the hill may be ascended. The irregular 
structure of this iiill, with its larpre * cratL r-bhuped' 
suuunit, and the confused intermingling of the trap 
and singular slate rock, which latter seem to be of 
an ' arenaceous* composition, indicate vast disturb* 
ance at the period it was thrown up iVoin bc4ow. 

** A little to tlie southward of this hill a bed of 
coal, one foot in thickness, and ten feet in length, 
breaks out in a cleft at the base of a hill along a 
watercourse liaving a S. I'^. and N.W. direction. 
The coal is very light and friable, with a beautiful 
black glossy fracture, and, like cannel coal, does 
not soil the fingers. It is covered by a poi'phyritic 
amygdaloid and greenstone rock, and not a vcst iue 
of shale or slate is to be found in the same hill. 
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In the adjacent hill, south of this, another bed of 

eoiil appears at the siirtace for about twenty feet, 
also in a deep cleft iu the mountain, about twenty 
yards up a urotercoursey and fifby feet above the 
flea : the direction the same as the last. The coal, 
lioAvover, is very diflferent, having a slaty fracture, 
and dull brownbh-black colour : it burnt very well, 
the boat's crew having cooked their provisions with 
it. The bed is two feet in thickness, and appears 
a<;aiu on the opposite side of the watercourse, which 
is twelve feet across, and traversed by a small dyke 
of basalt three inches in breadth. The superin- 
cumbent rock, as in the last instance, is amygda> 
loidal greenstone. 

" In a S. E. direction from the head of the bay is 
an opening between the mountain rangesi found to 
terminate in a part of * White Bay the Isthmus, 
five miles across, consisting of a few low ridges, 
and a valley of the usual trap formation. A large 
dyke of basalt crosses the latter in an E. N. £. ^ E. 
direction, forming a wall firom three to four feet in 

lieigbt. 

" At the S. W. end of the bay a creek runs up, 
beyond which is a swampy valley ; and two miles 
from the head of the creek is a lake one mile and a 

balf long, and nearly half a mile broad, filling up 
a pass in the mountains, which rise above it to the 
height of about 2500 ieet, the highest land met 
mtk, This range presents the same trap formation 
of basalt, greenstone, and amygdaloid. Veins of 
horn stone, and an indurated claystone, wei*e, how- 
ever, hrst found in situ here, about a foot in thick- 
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1840. TiesS) althoiifrh numerous fragments frequently oc- 
curred scattered about the watercourses. I found 
a solitary piece of fossil vood, highly silicified, at 
the upper margin of the lake — the only vestige met 
vvitli in Cumberland Bay and its vicinity. A small 
lump of coal was also tound near the lower end of 
the lake, but neither could be found in situ. The 
valley continued in a S« S. W. direction, between 
the same range, for four miles above the lake. 

" In the small bay on the N. side of Cumberland 
Bay is a smooth undulating hill, covered -with loose 
fragments of slate, piled up to 150 feet in height, 
and completely insulated from the greenstone range 
at the back. Some of the fragments of this re- 
markable looking * arenaceous slate^ with red mark- 
ings, hore a striking resemblaace to the impressions 
of sea-weed. On the opposite or west side of the 
bay another * slate hill ' forms a kind of belt in the 
trap range, 600 feet high, covered with loose frag- 
ments from the summit to the base, through which 
amorphous masses protrude in places. At the line 
of junction with the basalt, where a watercourse 
runs down, it assumes a prismatic tendency. About 
two thirds up is a vein of friable slaty kind of slag, 
a foot deep, and ten feet in length, covered by the 
basalt, and in all probability a bed of coal exists 
beneath. The slaty fragments were not marked 
with the sea-weed-like impressions, as in the hiii on 
the opposite side. On the south side of Cumber* 
land Bay, near the upper end, is another of these 
remarkable liills, having a smooth marbled appear- 
ance at a distance, the light colour forming a great 
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contrast '^^^th the dark trap ranges. The southern i840. 
extremity rises to nearly 300 feet, gradually sloping 
down towards the north. Prismatic columns^ mostly 
five and six angled, appear in places through the 
pile of loose fragments with which the hill is co- 
vered. The fragments of slate on this hill are 
much marked by red concentric lines, apparently 
caused by oxide of iron. In crossing over the 
Isthmus iVuiii the liead of Cumberland liay to the 
N.W. coast, several pieces of coal occurred scattered 
about a watercourse, but none in aitu^ although, 
had circumstances permitted its being followed up, 
a bed would no doubt have been discovered not far 
distant. 

On this coast, being the weather shore, the quan- 
tity of debris at the base of the hills is enormous, 

forming a steep slope of SOO to 50 U feet, do^sni to 
the black ledge of basalt on which the sea breaks. 
The whole is covered by a carpet of v^etation, 
intersected by numerous watercourses and cascades, 
rushing down from the trap range of mountains 
above, rendering it an almost impassable bog, in 
which the party sank knee-deep at every step. A 
bay was found to bound it, and all further progress 
to the westward." 

The vegetable productions of this island caonot 
fail to be of more than ordinary interest to the 

botanist. So remote from any shores from wliich 
birds of passage might convey the seeds of their 

Q 
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1840. productions, it seems to have but a small number 
of plants, and some of these peculiar to the island ; 
showing that since the successive overflowings of 
volcanic matter destroyed the forests which at one 
period dolhed ihu land, of which the fossil trees 
and numerous beds of coal afford abundant proof, 
it appears to have remained in a state of almost 
vegetable desolation, and well deserves the name 
bestowed on it by Captain Cook. When he visited 
it in the height of summer, the land was covered 
with snow, and only five plants in flower were 
collected. In the depth of winter the climate 
seemed to be but little different — the thermometer 
during our stay seldom descending below the 
freezing point, and the snow never remaining on 
the lower grounds beyond two or three days at a 
time. 

The following observations are by Dr. Hooker, 

the Assistant Surgeon of the Erebus, an able and 
zealous botanist, and to whom science is indebted 
for the very important and valuable work he is 
now publishing, under the title of *^ Flora An- 
tarctica," of which several numbers have already 
appeared, and which, when complete, will comprise 
an account of all the plants collected during the 
expedition. The liberal grant of 1000/. from the 
Government will enable him to give drawings and 
dissections of aU the hitherto undescribed plants, 
amounting to upwards of five hundred. To this 
work I must refer the scientific botanist for any 
further information he may require. 
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" Though Kerguelen Island is situated in com- 1840. 
panitivelj a low latitude, the vegetation is de- 
cidedly antaTctic both because the majority of its 
native plants are peculiarly abandant in the same 
or higher parallels of the southern hemisphere, 
and from the mass of its vegetation being composed 
of comparatively few species. 

" At a little distance, the island presents the ap- 
pearance of absolute sterility, and when the voyager 
draws nearer the land, the scenery scarcely im- 
proves. A narrow belt of green grass runs along 
the quiet shores of the harbour, mixed with, and 
succeeded by, large rouuded masses of a dirty 
green or rusty brown colour, due to the predo- 
minance of a curious umbelliferous plant, allied 
to the SolaXj or Balsam Bog" of the Falkland 
Islands. Higher on the hills vegetation only ex- 
ists in scattered tufts, the plants being the same as 
inhabit a lower levels and it almost ceases at an 
elevation of 1000—1200 feet. 

"Even the description given in Captain Cook's 
voyage falls short of the cheerless truth, when, 
quoting Mr. Anderson's journal, he says, ' Perhaps 
no place hitherto discovered in either hemisphere, 
under the same parallel of latitude, affords so scanty 
a field for the naturalist as this barren spot ;* for he 
might assuredly have added ten degrees to its own 
latitude in southern re^^ions, and up'vvards of 
twenty in the north, as tiie limits upon which such 
a paucity of species exists ; for even in Spitzbergen 

o s 
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1840. there are nearly tliree tunes aa many flowering 

plants :is here. 

" The number of species detected during Cook's 
stay in the island was eighteen^ including CrffpUh 
gamia; these, with the exception of one Lichm^ 
were refound during the visit of the antarctic ex- 
pedition, when the liora was increased to about 150 
In all ; namely, eighteen of flowering plants, three 
ferns, twenty-flve mosses, ten Jungerrmnnkie^ one 
fungus, the rest lichens and seaweeds. 

" Of the flowering plants, the two great Classes 
were in the proportion of 1 to 2, the lowest ratio 
which has yet been recorded ; the nearest approach 
to it being seen in MelviUe Island, where Mr. Brown 
(in his remarks on the plants collected there by the 
officers of Captain Parry's first voyage) states the 
proportion to be as 2 to 5. The large propor- 
tion of monocotyledonous plants here arises, as in 
Melville Island, from the increased ratio which 
the grasses bear to the other phajnogamic plants. 
In the latter island, according to Mr. Broom's list, 
it is as 1 to 3'7, or, as that botanist remarks, ' nearly 
double what has been found in any other part of 
the world.' In Kerguelen Island the disproportion 
is further increased, being as 1 to 2*6, a third greater 
than that of Melville Island, and the mftyim um 
hitherto observed, except in the South Shetlands, 
where a bulitary grass composes iiii the fiow^ering 
vegetation. 

Two phcenogamic plants, out of the eighteen, 
belong to genera apparently peculiar to the island ; 
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one of them, the curious Cabbage-plant {Pringlea 
anHaeorimiica)^ and the other a Portulaceous plant. 
Of the remaining sixteen, four are probably new 
species of antarctic American <jrenera ; ten are 
species actually inhabiting the latter country; 
six of these, also inhabitants of Auckland and 
Campbell Islands, and two are common through- 
out the whole southern and northern temperate 
and cooler zones. Ot the cryptogauiic plants, most 
are abundant in the higher southern latitudes, 
though many are hitherto undescribed, and, per- 
haps, twenty peculiar to this island. Many are 
natives of the European Alps, and more particularly 
of the north polar regions* 

^ Though Eergnelen Island is remote and com- 
paratively bare of vegetation, there are several pecu- 
liarly interesting points connected with its Botany. 
Though now destitute of even a shrub, the abun- 
dance of fossil remains proves that many parts were 
for successive ages clothed with trees. The propor- 
tion of the surface that is covered with plants is 
about equal to that in Spitzbergen and Melville 
Island, yet the relative number of species to indivi- 
duals falls strikin<rlv short : for whilst the Flora of 
Melville Island boasts of sixty-seven species of 
flowering plants, and Spitzbergen of forty-flve, Ker • 
guelen Island contuns but eighteen, and of these 
only ei^rht cover any considenible amount of surface. 
The climate of the island is such, that, though rigor- 
ous, it supports a perennial vegetation ; and scarcely 

o 3 
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1840. any of the plants, even the grasses, can be called an- 
nuals. Of the five plants found blossoming during 
December by Captain C!ook, four were observed in 
the same state in May, and three of them continued 
so until the twentieth of July ; and in the month of 
June twelve out of the eighteen species were col- 
lected in flower. The repeated snow-storms had 
little influence in checking the verdure, and the 
umbelliferous plant was the only one actually 
irost-bitten by severe weather of three days' con- 
tinuance. 

The more general features of the v^tation 
being thus cursorily noticed, there remains one 

plant which demands particular attention, the 
iamous Cabbage of Kerguelen Island, hitherto un- 
published, first discovered during Captain Cook's 
voyage. Specimens, together with a manuscript 
description, under the iiaiiKj uf P/iw^^/^a, were de- 
posited, in the collection formed by Mr. Anderson, 
in the British Museum, where they still exist. 
To a crew long confined to salt provisions, or 
indeed to human beings under any circumstances, 
this is a most important vegetable, for it possesses 
all the essentially good quahties of its English 
namesake, whilst from its containing a great abun- 
dance of essential oil, it never produces heartburn 
or any of those disagreeable sensations which our 
pot-herbs arc apt to do. It abounds near the sea, 
and ascends the hills to their summits. The leaves 
form heads of the size of a good cabbage-lettuce, 
generally terminating an ascending or prostrate 
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Stalk, and the spike of flowers, borne on a leafy 1840. 
Btem^ rises from below the head, and is often two 
feet high. The root tastes like horse-radish, and 
the young leaves or liearts resemble in flavor coarse 
mustard and cress. For one hundred and tliirty 
days our crews required no hesh vegetable but 
this, which was for nine weeks regularly served 
out with the salt beef or pork, during which time 
there was no sickness on board. 

Two spedes of grass may also be mentioned, 
as afibrding a nutritious fodder for goats, sheep, 
and pigs." 

Of land animals we siiw none ; aiKl the only 
traces we could discover of there being any on this 
island were the singular footsteps of a pony or ass, 
found by the party detached for surveying pur- 
poses, under the command of Lieutenant i>ird, and 
described by Dr. Kobertson "as being three inches 
in length and two and a half in breadth, having a 
small and deeper depression on each side, and 
shaped like a horse shoe." Tt is l)y no means im- 
probable that the animal has been cast on shore 
from some wrecked vessel. They traced its footsteps 
for some distance in the recently fallen snow, in 
hopes of getting sight of it, l)ut h>st tlie tracks on 
rea( liing a large space of rocky ground which was 
free from snow. 

There is, however, abundance of food for cattle. 
The sheep we landed from our ships throve won- 
derfully on the grass, and soon got into good con- 
dition ; they also became so very shy that we were 
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1840. obliged to shoot them when wanted for our tables ; 
one of mine managed to evade our most active 
sportsmen, and was left there when we took our 
departure. I regretted I had not brought with me 
some useful animals from the Cape of Good Hope, 
to have stocked the land. 

Of marine animals, the sea elephant and seyeral 
species of seals were formerly in great abundance, 
and annually drew a number of vessels to these 
shores in pursuit of them. They have now, after 
so many years of persecution, quite deserted the 
place, or have been most completely annihilated. 
One very fine specimen of the sea elephant was 
shot at Christmas Harbour during our stay, as 
also were a few seals. These are described in the 
" Zoology of the Voyage," now m progress of pub* 
lication, by Dr. Richardson and I. E. Gray, Esq., of 
the British Museum, yvith the assistance of 1000/., 
granted by the Government, at the reconmienda- 
tion of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
for the necessary illustrations and da^nngs of the 
unknown animals that were collected during the 
voyage. 

Some whales were seen at the entrance of the 
harbour, and by the parties employed in surveying 
the coast. These creatures appear still to be found* 

in great numbers, so that in 184.'i, when we re- 
turned to the Cape of Good Hope, we heard that 
there were between five and hundred whale 
ships fishing along the shores or in the immediate 
neighbourhood of this land; that most of them 
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were nearly full ; tliat from their great numbers I84a 

constant acddtiits were happening in the thick 
fogs which prevail, by running foul of each othur ; 
and aeveral vesseHs arriyed at the Cape in a veiy 
shattered state. This fishery might be most suc- 
cessfully pursued from the Cupe of Good Hope, but 
it is now chieiiy carried on by American vessels. 

Several kinds of fish were seen, and a large col- 
lection was made, amongst them were many new 
species. In the account now publisliiiig by Dr. 
Kichardson, he has described two new genera, 
under the names NototkemOy of which three spedes 
were found here, and Chwmeihys, of which there is 
yet only one known species, Rliinoceratus ; it has a 
general resemblance to the gurnards and prionotes : 
all the species of these two genera inhabit the kelp 
weed of the shores of the harbour ; ihey were taken 
by the hook, and proved acceptable to the table, 
being some of them a foot and a half long ; they 
feed on £ntomostraca, and small shell-fish that live 
amongst the weed. 

Fifteen difibrent species of sea-fowl were shot in 
the harbour, or found along its shores; amongst 
these, several species of petrel, three kinds of pen- 
guin, two species of gull, a duck, a cormorant, a 
tern, and a curious ^^ekiams" different in some 
particulars from that first described by Forster, 
and probably a new species. 

Of the sooty albatross (Dunnedea fuUgitma)^ 
which appeared to have selected this as a breeding 
station, several young birdj) \vere still to be met 
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1B40. with, although so late in the season, fully fledged, 
and ready to connnence their long flight over the 
Antarctic seas. 

The duck was obtained in aljundance, and foniied 
a delicious addition to our table. It is like the 
teal of England, and lives chiefly on the seeds 
of the cabbage, before mentioned, which is pro- 
fusely scattered over all parts of the island. 

The penguins, notwithstanding the disagreeable 
dark colour of its flesh and extreme fatness, were 
found to make excellent soup, which from its 
colour and flavour so much resembled hare soup, 
that it was always called by that name. 

Of insects, only three or four specinieus were 
found, viz. a curcuUo^ amongst the umbelliferous 
plants ; a small brownish moth, and two flies ; but 
probably in the summer time many others would 
make their appearance. 

The level beach at the head of the harbour 
afibrded us convenient sites for our observatories, 
which were immediately erected; that for mag- 
netic purposes being placed at the north extreme, 
under the protection of the hill to the north, which 
effectually prevented the sun's rays deranging the 
temperature, and within a few feet of high-water 
mark; that for the astronomical and pentlulinn ob- 
servations on nearly the same level, at more than a 
hundred yards distant from it towards the centre 
of the beach; andcloseby this two small huts were 
erected for the convenience of the officers and men 
employed at the observatories. 
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The stdps were warped up to the head of the iMO. 
harbour, and moored in a situation convenient for ^""^ 
ready intercourse with the observatories; and al- 
though our operations were much impeded by fre* 
quent violent gales, we were enabled to get all the 
magnetometers placed and adjusted in time to take 
our part in the simultaneous observations made on 
the previously agreed on term-days of the 2dih and 
30th May in all the fordgn and British observa* 
tories tliat constitute the |rreat system of magnetic 
co-operation. It happened most fortunately to be 
a time of unusual magnetic disturbance, so tiiat 
our first day's simultaneous observations proved 
the vast extent and instantaneous effect of the dis- 
turbing power, whatever it might be, affecting the 
magnetometers at Toronto in Canada and at Eer- 
guelen Island, nearly antipodal to each other, 
simultaneous!) and similarly in all their strange 
oscillations and irregular movements, and thus im- 
mediately afforded one of the most important facts 
that the stiU-hidden cause of magnetic phenomena 

has yet presented. 

A most mterestiug and valuable series of hourly 
magnetometric observations was oontmued night 
and day throughout the whole period of our 
stay at this island, >vith such exactness to time, 
and so much zeal and unwearying perseverance, by 
the officers of the Erebus and Terror, under the 
more immediate direction of Commander Crozier, 
that not a single break occurred, nor was a single 
hour's observation lost. 
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1840. The astronomicalf tidal, and pendulum observa- 
' tions occupied my attention exclusive ly ; and in 

these I was also assisted by Commander Crozier, 
both of us liviug in one ot the eompartmeDts oi the 
observatoiy, only going off to the ships on Sunday 
to read the church service and inspect the vesseb. 

The senior lieutenants had charge of the ships, 
and occupied the crews in refitting the rigging, 
and the more toilsome operation of frequently re- 
setting the anchors; for although these and the . 
cables were of a frraght and size usually supplied 
to sliips of double our tounage, they were unable 
to withstand the almost hurricane violence of the 
gales that prevail at this season of the year, some- 
times laying the ships over nearly on their beam 
ends, and the sheet anchor was constantly resorted 
to. On one occasion the whole body of the astro- 
nomical observatory was moved nearly a foot ; and 
had not the lower framework fortunately been sunk 
to a good depth below the level of the ground, it 
would have doubtless been blown into the sea. 

The gusts occur so suddenly that I have fre- 
quently been obliged to throw myself down on the 
beach to prevent being carried into the water, and 
one of our men, whose duty it was to register the 
tide-gauge, was actually driven in by one of the 
squalls, and very nearly drowned. 

During fort} -five of the sixty-eight days the 
ships were in Christmas Harbour it blew a gale of 
wind, and there Avere ordy three days on which 
neither rain nor snow fell. 
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It was this extremely tempestuous weather which 1840. 
prevented a more extensive survey of the island. 
Lieutenaiit Bird, with two boats under his coni" 
mand, examined White's Bay, and with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Tucker and Mr. Davis surveyed several 
of its harbours. Lieutenant Philips examined Cum- 
berland Bay, and crossed from the head of it over 
to the west coast, but was unable to trace it beyond 
a few miles, owing to the swampy nature of the 
land. Mr. M'Cormick and Mr. Kobertson accom- 
panied these expeditions to examine the geological 
and zoological productions of the country. But 
the severe weather they experienced kept us all in 
a state of anxiety about them the whole time of 
their absence, and the little they could accomplish 
was but too dearly purchased by so much suffering 
and exposure, and deterred nie from permitting 
any further prosecution of their labours. 

The anchorages in Cumberland Bay are much 
superior to those of Christmas Harbour, and are not 
exposed to sueh violent winds ; tliey are, however, 
not of so ready access, and could only be entered 
in clear and moderate weather. 

There are also several good harbours in White's 
Bay, of which accurate plans were made by Mr. 
Davis, and will be published by the Admiralty, with 
the chart of Kerguelen Island. 

The rise and fall of tide in Christmas Harbour 
is remarkably small, not on any occasion amounting 
to more than thirty inches, and the usual spring 
tides are generally less than two feet ; the neap tide 
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1840. varies from four to twelve mches, and the diurnal 
"^—^ mequality is, comparatively) veiy considerable. The 
height of the tide was registered every quarter of 

an hour botweeii the 3d of Juno and 4th of Julv; 
and the time of high water at full and change of the 
moon was exactly at two o'clock. 

Our observations gave the latitude of the obser* 
vatory 48° 41' S., and its longitude 09** 3' 35" E. 
The mean dip of the magnetic needle 6^° 59' 4" S., 
and the variation 30° 33' 35'' £. 

The term-day observations for the month of June 
being eompleted, and the absolute determinations 
obtained, the instruments and houses were em* 
barked, and the ships got ready for sea by the 
middle of July, but adverse weather detained us 
still a few days longer, and we were not able to 
leave this most dreary and disagreeable harbour 
until the 20th July. 
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Fbbbh breeze, N. W. ; munoored at daylight, 
weighed at 8h. 15iii. and stood oat to sea, 
pasfling close along Terror Keef, over which the 

8ea was biYukiiifr, sufficienth Indicatinir the daiicfer, 
although, owing to the haziness of the weather, we 
had lo0t sight of the land, and at two or three 
miles from it we could not get soundings with 
fifty fathoiiis ot line. 

In the afternoon the freshening breeze reduced 
us to dose-reefed topsails, and the Terror fisdling far 
astern about the same time, obliged us to haul the 
foresail up. We were before night well clear of 
the land, and tlie numerous rocky patches that lie 
a considerable distance from its shores. Upon 
some of these there is not less than thirty or forty 
fieithoms, but in others the rocks are veiy near the 
surface, and unless there be a high sea running, so 
that it may break over these ti^eacherous shallows, 
the naidgation amongst them is hazardous, more 
especially as there is usually no anchorage near 
•them, owing to the great depth of water. 

A shoal of porpoises was seen, and we passed 
many floating beds of sea-weed, some of them more 
than a mile in breadth. The wind had increased 
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1840. to a gale, whicli coatinucd to blow witli frequent 
Jalj2i^ snow-squalls throughout the 21st, 22d, and 23d, 
^* which, together with the long dark nights of this 
season of the year, rendered it difficult, notwith- 
standing the constant firing of guns and burning 
of blue lights, to keep the ships in company with 
each other. 

During the snow-squaJls the temperature of the 

air invariably fell several degrees, and on one occa- 
sion was as low as 27°, although the sea maintained 
an uniform heat of about 36" ; the vapour which 
rose from water of that temperature almost as 
speedily froze before it attained any considerable 
altitude, and kept us continually enveloped in haze 
and snow. We should have felt some alarm at 
meeting such large quantities of sea-weed had we 
not before observed that the masses which had 
been torn away from the shores of Prince Edward's 
and the Marion and Crozet's groups were met with 
only to the eastward of those islands, whilst scarcely 
any were seen as we approached them from the 
westward. Meeting with it now in such abundance 
confirmed me in the belief that there is a general 
tendency of the surface water in these parts to the 
eastward, most probably occasioned by the westerly 
winds, which, at this season, at any rate, prevail 
almost as steadily as do the trade winds in the. 
equatorial regions. 

We also found ourselves every day from twelve 
to sixteen miles by observation in advance of our 
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reckoning, as may be seen by referring to the table 1840. 
in the Appendix, where our daily position is given j ~~~~ 
and the effect of the current is noted whenever 
observations for botii latitude and longitude were 

obtained. 

Several kinds of petrel were the only birds seen ; 
but these, particularly the Cape pigeon, were very 
abundant. 

Wind more moderate, still from the westward. JUI724. 
The temperature of the sea rose from ^7° at 1 p.m. 
to 46*" at 11 P.M., that of the air at the same time 
having faUm from 33^ to 31\ This unaccountable 
increase of temperature of the sea, which had for 
several previous days averaged about 35°.5, con- 
linued until 7 p.m. the next day, extending over a 
space of eighty-six miles ; it then fell to 40^, the 
air being at 29°, with a strong south-westerly gale 
blowing, and ii*equent snow showers. 

By our observations at noon we found ourselves July 26. 
fifty^dght miles to the eastward of our reckoning, 
diowing the greatest amount of current during the 
last two days that we had experienced since leaving 
Eerguelen Island. 

The rise of the barometer to thirty inches, re- 
markably high for these latitudes, was followed, at 
8 P. M., by a gale from the north-west of twelve 
hours' duration. We continued to see many patches JUI727. 
of sea-weed, and again at night the north wind 
freshened to a gale : the Terror had dropped far 
astern, so that at daylight we could scarcely see 
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IMO. her, although we had pui-posely kept under rao- 
Julj 28. ^^rate sail, to our great inconvenience, the ship 
rolling heavily in consequence of not having suffi* 
cient sail to steady her. Towards noon she closed 
with us, and continued to keep better company 
until the inereasing gale reduced our sails to the 
close-reefed main topsail and foresail^ which had 
now become necessary to keep the ship before 
the high following sea, when, owing to the great 
dilheulty tliey " had in steering lier, we passed 
ahead, and her light was only dimly seen during 
the early part of the afternoon. The gale continued 
all night with a heavy cross sea : there was much 
lightning to the eastward ; meteors in great num- 
bers were seen darting about in all directions, and 
the whole aspect of the sky proclaimed a convulsion 
or disturbance of the atmosphere of an unusual 
character; the barometer descended rapidly, and 
at 4 A.M. stood 28-88. 
July 29. For several hours the Terror had ceased to an- 
swer our night ngnals, and when day broke we 
could not see any thing of her. At thb time, the 
sea having become more reuului-, we hauled the 
fore-sail up, and rounded to under a close-reefed 
main-topsail, to enable lier to rejoin, supposing 
that she had broached to during the night, or that 
they had found it impossible or imprudent to scud 
before the gale. We reniainc d hove to as long as 
daylight lasted, when we gave up all expectation 
of again meeting her until our arrival at the next 
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rendezvous. The barometer continued to ftll until is^* 
8 p. M., when, at its lowest (28*29. )i there was 
nothing in the sky to indicate more than an ordi* 

nary storm, iiiJeed the gale had abated consider- 
ably J but so great was our reliance on the baro- 
meter, that we kept the ship under snug sail, and 
every way prepared for whatever might happen ; 
and soon the denjie accumulnting clouds gave 
notice of the tempest which shortly followed. We, 
however, escaped it with but little damage, by the 
steadiness of our men that were steering, and by 
keeping the vessel directly before the wind; although 
the seas broke inti^ our ship over both quarters, 
flooding our decks to a depth of more than two feet, 
and obliged us to knock out the ports to let the 
water run off and relieve her of its weight. The 
moiintaiuous sea, before which we had been scud- 
ding was ijuelled, for the time, by the force of the 
wind, whilst the tops of the waves were driven 
completely over us in sheets of water; hut the 
violence of the hurricane was such as soon to ex- 
pend itself. Beginning at N.N.W., in an hour and 
three quarters the storm had abated to the strength 
of a common gale from the west, and in that short 
space of time the mercury in the barometer rose 
nearly halt an inch. 

During the night the wind and sea subsided, Jui/so. 
and we had a comparatively fine morning. We 
were all anxiously looking out for the Terror, 
and wondering how she had weathered the breeze, 
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1840, when a wood(^n hoo]) of a cask was seen close to us. 
By this we felt certain that she had ruu past us 
daring the time that ve were hove-to for her, and 
was now probably far ahead ; we therefore pressed 
all sail on the ship to endeavour to overtake her. 
The day being very fja-vourable, we seized the op- 
portunity of drying our sails and clothes, which 
had been most thoroughly drenched, and of re- 
pairing the damages we had sustained. 

In this and nmuy other respects we felt the fine 
weather to be a great .advantage to us : but this after- 
noon it pleased Grod to visit us by an unlooked-for 
calamity, — Mr. Roberts, the boatswain, whilst en* 
gaged al)OUt the rio-ging, fell ovci-board and was 
drowned. The life-buoy was instantly let go, and 
two boats lowered down; they reached the spot 
where we saw him sink only a few seconds too late ! 
The gloom which the loss of one of uur small party, 
at the outset of our voyage, occasioned, was for a 
time merged in feelings of painful anxiety, and 
afterwards of heartfelt gratitude, for the merciful 
preservation of the whole crew of one of the boats, 
who, in their humane endeavours to save the life of 
our unfortunate shipmate, very nearly sacrificed 
their own. Mr. Oakley, mate, and Mr. Abemethy, 
the gunner, had returned to the ship with one 
boat, when the other, still at a considerable distance 
from us, was struck by a sea, which washed tour 
of the crew out of her. Mr. Abemethy immediately 
again pushed ofiT from the ship, and succeeded in 
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saving them from their perilous situation, com- i84o, 

pletely benumbed and stupified with the cold. The 
boats were, with luucli difliculty, owing to tlie sea 
that was running, hoisted up, and not until after 
one of them had been again swamped alongside. 

We resumed our course under all sail, although 
this calamitous detention of some hours iruistrated 
all our expectations of overtaking the Terror. A 
small iceberg, seen at a considerable distance just 
before dark, warned us to be vigilant during the 
night, which at this season lieiiig lifteen li()ui*s 
long obliged us to run at all hazards, or to delay 
our voyage to a ruinous extent. It has at aU times 
a good eflTect upon those whose duty it is to look 
out, and an advantageous stimulus even to the 
most diligent, occasionally to see real dangers ; but 
they were, in this instance, the cause of several false 
alarms, from the impression left upon our minds. 

The weather continnod fine all night and the jul^si. 
greater part of the next day. Numerous birds of 
the petrel kind, which were flying about, seemed 
to enjoy the short-lived tranquillity, and wei*e 
eagerly employed searching the patches of floating 
sea-weed for small fish and marine insects, which, 
find a precarious security amongst its densely in- 
terwoven branches from the persecutions of their 
enemies. 

Barnacles, and a beautiful species of Serpulc^ 
were found attached to the stems of some weed 

that was hooked up as we saQed along. 
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Ji84o. Two small icebergs wei*e seen in the course of 
the day ; and from the low temperature of the air 
and aea these last two days, we were in constant 
expectation of meeting a large body of ice. We 
found also that we had been carried forward thirty 
miles to-day by the easterly current. 

Gale followed gale in quick succession for several 
days, and indeed with only brief intervals of more 
moderate weather. Whenever the wind veered to 
the northward of west it was invariably accompa- 
nied by thick weather and snow showers; cold 
weather and a clear sky as certainly prevailed 
with the south-westerly gales, — the barometer also 
always rising with the latter, and descending with 

Aug. 4. the former. On the fourth, at 8 p, M., it was down 
to 28*433, with only a fresh breeze ; but a gale, 

Aug. 5. which followed throughout the next day from the 
soutli-WLst, raised it more than an incli before it 

Aug. 6. abated, at 8 a. m. of the sixth, when we were again 
fitvoured with a few hours of pleasant weather. 

At every opportunity we continued our mag-^ 
netic observations, notwithstanding the general 
inclemency of the weather: we were the more 
anxious to obtain them, owing to the utter defi- 
ciency of all such knowledge in these parts. We 
had been led to expect that one of the magnetic 
foci of greatest intensity would hv found in about 
the latitude of 47° S. and longitude 140° E. We 
therefore pursued that parallel of latitude as nearly 
as possible ; and by means of the admirable con- 
ti ivance of Mr. R. A^'. Fox were able, in tolerably 
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moderate weather, to determine the three magnetic ^^-^ 
elemeDts with even more precision on board our 
ships than they are susceptible of on shore, on ac- 
count of the unknoAvn and indcr('rniiiial>k' amount 
of local attraction ; and even in the heaviest gales, 
after a little practice with his instrument, they 
may be observed with sufficient exactness to afford 
very useful and important information. Through- 
out the whole distance of between three and four 
thousand miles, from Eerguelen Island to Van 
Diemen Land, we could not have derived a single 
satisfactory result with the instruments in com- 
mon use ; and this portion of tlie ocean, at least, 
must for the present have remained a blank upon 
our charts. But, with Mr. Fox's apparatus, the 
dip and intensity obscrv'ations were accomplished 
in an ahnost unintciTuptcd series of daily expe- 
riments. 

By reference to the annexed table, the progres- 
sive increase of intensity, after leaving Kerguelen 
Island, and the points at which we successively 
crossed the isodynamic lines of 1*5, 1*6, 1*7, &c., 
until, on the sixth of August, in lat. 46" 44' S., Aug. 
and long. 12.S" 26' E., we found it to attain its 
greatest amount in this parallel of latitude, being 
there 2*034, and thence again as gradually dimi- 
ntshing to 1*824 at Van Diemen Land. The wea- 
ther did not admit of our attemptin<r to deter- 
mine the actual position of the focus of maximum 
intensity, which, from our observations, we con- 
sidered to be &r to the southward of the course 
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1840. we had pursued, and beyond what it was possible 
to foUow at this tune of the year. 

Obiemtiona on the Magnetic Force, Dtp^ and Yariatioo, on 
boBfd H. M. 8. Erebui^ doriog her Ftaaage firom CbziBtmee 
Harboiuv Eecgnelen bland, to Hobart-town, Van Diemen 
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The observations of the yariation of the compass 
daring this run were also of more than ordinary 
interest ; the westerly variation gradually diminish- 
ing in amount until the eighth of August, when, in 
▲ag. 8. lat. 46° S. and long. 134^° E., we crossed the line 
of no variation, and then as rapidly increased the 
easterly variation. This position of tiie line of no 
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variation is ratlicr fuiilier to the eastward than 1840. 
former observations would have pLaced it, and in ~~" 
oppoflition to the generally assomed progressiye 
movement of the isogonal lines, from east to west 
in the southern hemisphere. It is, liowever, re- 
marked by Proiessor Barlow, in his laborious in- 
vestigation of this matter, in the Philosophical 
Transactions (far 1837, p. 671.), that this line of 
no variation, which passes through Australasia, has 
undergone very little change of position durinir 
these last sixty years ; and it seems probable that 
the variation about this spot is as fixed as that on 
the coast of America. It would, however, be de- 
sirabli', under favourable cin uiiL^tances of weather, 
to repeat experiments on the variation at regular 
intervals of time, in order to ascertain whether a 
retrograde movement of the isogonal lines in these 
parts may not have begun, as our observations 
would seem to siiow ; and as is Avell known to have 
occurred with those in England between twenty 
and thirty years ago. 

We have also full reason to believe that at the 
Cape of Good Hope, where tlie westerly variation 
had been regularly increasing ever since about the 
year 1600, when the line of no variation passed 
through it, at the average rate of between seven 
and eight minutes annually, attained its maximum 
in 1840. By our obser\'atious in April of that 
year it amounted to 29° 14' W., and those made at 
the Magnetic Observatory, since its establishment 
there by me at that time, and afterwards by my* 
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self, on revisiting it in April, Ibi'dy concur to sbow 
' that it has diminished to 28° 58'. 

The perfection to which the making of chrono* 
meters has attained has rendered general magnetic 
charts almost unnecessary for nautical purposes ; 
but there are some meridians where the change of 
variation is so rapid, that in cases where chrono- 
meters cannot be depended upon, or are altogether 
wanting, the longitude may be determined with a 
considerable degree of exactness by such means ; 
especially to the southward of Australasia, on the 
usual track of all vesseb going from England to 
her colonies, as also on the meridian of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and is well worthy the attention of 
those in charge of our merchant ships. 

Ang.io. Xhe 10th was a beautiful moderate day, and 
afforded us an opportunity, during the afternoon, 
of trying the temperature of the ocean in \ arious 
parts, to the depth of six hundred fathoms, but 
without striking ground. At 10 h. 50 m. p. M. a burr 
was observed ix>und the moon, the inner circle 
being 0° 53', and the outer 1° 50' distant from her 
disc, exhibiting brilliant prismatic colours. 

Aug. 12. At noon the south-west cape of New Holland 
was observed, bearing N. £. by N., distant nine or 
ten leagues, and some other parts of the coast soon 
afterwards became visible. But just at this time 
the wind increased so suddenly and violently, 
that we could hardly take in our sails quickly 
enough, and in a few minutes were reduced to a 
close-reefed main-topsail: at 8 p. m., when blowing 
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a perlect hurhcane, the lee niain-topsaii sheet 
gmre way, and in an instant the daii was rent ' 
into nninbeiiess ribandsk and soon entiix'ly disap- 
peared. The only sail then left on the ship, a new 

main-stay ^ail, was xaju. altrrwards bk>wn a\N*iiy, — 
no canvass could stand against such a storm. At 
10 P. M. the barometer stood at 28-16; and al- 
though it then began to rise, we could not perceive 
the slight* >t abatemc iit »)t' tho hurricane until after 
midnight, when it gradually moderated, and, at the 
same time, shifted firom north to west. It conti* 
nued to blow a storm of ordinary violence, with 
onlv occa.«ional fiirion** squalls, tlirouixhout the 
13th, 14th, and loiii; when, having been driven a August 
great distance to the southward, we again stood in 
shore, and struck soundings at 11 P.M. in ninety 
fathoms. By the assistance of a bright full moon, 
we saw the land of Tasmania directly ahead of us 
at 3 A. M. ; and after beating up into Storm Bay, Aug. 10. 
we anchored at eleven o'clock the same night, oft* 
the light at the entrance of the Derwent, in thir^ 
teen fathoiiis, to wait for dayhght, and get a pilot 
for the river. 

As soon as the tide suited we weighed the next 
morning, and with a strong breeze beat up into the 
river, where a pilot came on board, and gave us the 
gratifying news of the arrival of the Terror the 
day before us, and bringing with him a niunber of 
newspapers, which, althotigh of not very recent 
date, contained much that was new to us. 

It was a very fine day, and we all greatly ew- 
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1840. joyed the rich and beautiful sceuen^ on l)oth sides 
of the expansiye and placid waters of the Derwent ; 
perhaps making a more powerful impression on our 
minds from the contrast which they presented to 
the desolate land and turbulent ocean we had so 
recently left. 

We anchored at five in the afk;emoon off Fort 
^lulgrave, when Captain Crozier came on board 
with satisfactory accounts from the Terror. I 
immediately proceeded to Government-house, and 
received the most kind welcome from our warm- 
hearted fiiends Sir John and Lady Franklin. 

Anxious to get the 2>ennanent observatory at 
work as speedily as possible, I was rejoiced to learn 
from the Lieutenant-Governor that the materials of 
wMch it was to be constructed had been prepared 
several months^ according to a plan sent from 
England, and ready to be put together as soon as 
the site should be determined upon ; I therefore ac- 
companied Sir John Franklin the next morning to 
examine several places which he thouLrlit liktly; 
and having selected that which appeared to me the 
most unexceptionable for the purpose, a party of 
two hundred convicts were the same afternoon set 
to work to dig the foundation, prepare the blocks 
of freestone which were to form its base, and the 
solid pUlars of the same materials, which were to 
be the supports for the instruments, and bring the 
prepared timbers from the government store. 

The spot selected for the building is in the go- 
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vernment demesne, near the site of the proposed 

new Goverament-house, and commands a delightful 
view of the beautiful river I)l rwcut aiid surround- 
ing country. Its chief advantage, however, as a 
magnetic station, arises from its being placed 
over a thick bed of sandstone, which having been 
quarried to the depth of thirty or fort}- feet pre- 
vents all doubt as to the geological character of 
the substratum, a circumstance of first importance 
in all magnetic operations, and more especially so 
in a country where are to be found such manifest 
indications of its igneous origin. 

The ships were warped further up the river, and 
securely moored in a small cove off the government 
grounds, in a situation convenient for ready com- 
munication with the Observatory, and out of the 
bustle and confusion of the generiil commerce of 
the colony. I strongly recommended this anchor- 
age for the use of vessels of war visiting Hobart- 
town, as being in every respect the most desirable ; 
and 1 am glad to find it has been very generally 
resorted to by those of her Majesty's ships that 
have touched there lately. During the stay of our 
vessels at this place it was called, in almost ironical 
compliment to tht in, Yacht Bay, but I ix rceive, in 
the more recent plans that have been published, it 
bears the name of Eoss Cove. 

The examination and refitting of the rigging, 
and the necessary caulking, repairinLr, and painting 
the ships, were proceeded with under the most 
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1840^ favourable cii-cumstances, every facility and assist- 
ance bdng most cordially afibided to lis by the 
gentlemen at the head of the various pubHc offices ; 

and I feel under especial obligations to tbe Assistant 
Coimnissarj^-general, George M*Lean, Esq., for his 
ready compliance with every demand made upon his 
department, the inmiediate removal of every diffi- 
culty, and the personal interest and trouble he took 
to obtain for us the unusually large 8Uj)j)lie.s we 
required, and all of them of the very best kind, to 
our very great comfort, as well as real benefit to 
the service. 

Under the daily personal superintendence of Sir 
John Franklin, the zealous co-opcratiou of Major 
Kelsali, of the Royal Engineers, and the able and 
indefittigable exertions of Mr. Howe, the clerk of the 
works, the building of the Obser\^ator}* proceeded 
most rapidly, and the whole was completed and 
roofed in, the stone pillars fixed upon the solid sand- 
stone rock, the instroments placed on them, and all 
their delicate adjustments fulfilled, a few hours be- 
fore the tenn-dav observations of tlie 27th of Auirust 
were to be commenced. Thus the erection of this 
Observatory was accomplished in the brief period of 
nine days, — an instance of what maybe done where 
the hearts and energies of all are united to promote 
the common object of their endeavours. I should be 
doing injustice to my own feelings were I to neglect 
to express my admiration of the cheerful enthusiasm 
which the convicts employed in the buildiu^ dis- 
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played throughout the work ; as an instance of this, 
I may mention tliat after they had been kbouring 
from six o'clock on Saturday morning until ten at 
night, seeing that a few more hours of work would 
complete the roofing in, they entreated permission 
to finish it before they left olt ; but as it would 
have broken in upon the Sabbath morning, their 
request was yery properly refused : this is only one 
of several such instances of their disinterested zeal 
in the cause, for, from their unfortunate situation, 
they could not derive any benefit from their addi- 
tional labour, and must have, on the occasion above 
mentioned, suffered much fatigue from their un- 
usually j)n)longed exi i titjns. 

By these means we were enabled to begin the 
observations at this station some months earlier 
than we could have done under ordinary circum- 
stances, and much sooner than I could have possibly 
anticipated. The ships portable observatories had 
also been put up at convenient distances from the 
permanent observatory; and by the aid of some 
yolunteer assistants we obtained a very complete 
and satisfactory series of observations tlirougliout 
the 27th and 28th of August, with two sets of 
magnetometers, in which the three instruments of 
each were simultaneously recorded at every interval 
of two and a half minutes throughout the twenty- 
four hours. 

Tlie great advantage of obtaining the readings 
of all three instruments at each interval over the 
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1840. method proposed in the instructions with which I 
was furnished, and pursued by many of the foreign 
observatories, in which only one of the instruments 
was noted at each interval, was so manifest on 
looking over the series, that I resolved to continne 
this method throughout the remainder of our voy- 
age; it was subsequently adopted at my earnest 
recommendation at the observatories of St. Helena, 
Cape of Good Hope, and Toronto, and hy all those 
established by the liberality of the Russian govern- 
ment throughout its extensive dominions. 

As soon as the August term-day observations 
were obtmned, the instruments belonging to the 
permanent observatory were removed to allow the 
•fitting up of the interior of the building, and to 
line it throughout, in order to prevent as much as 
possible great changes of temperature. The build- 
ing, which is forty-eight long by sixteen broad, 
is entirely of wood, and care was taken that not 
the smallest particle of metal of any kind was used 
in its construction, the whole of the fastenings being 
of wooden pegs. The instruments are placed on pil- 
lars of sandstone, fixed in the solid rock, of the same 
formation, and defended from any influence the heat 
of the body of the observer might liave upon them 
by the intervention a closely-fitted deal partition ; 
the observer reading off the instrument by means 
of a telescope also fixed on a smaller pillar of the 
same kind, through a small aperture in the wooden 
partition several feet distant from the instrument. 
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In the astronomical observatory the transit in- 

struiiu nt was pro|K'rly adjusted, the clocks fixi^i 
ill their places, and observations witli tJie invariable 
pendulums for determining the figure of the earth 
commenced by myself; Commander Crozier having 
under his more immediate superintendence the 
ma^etometric observations, which were now con- 
tinued uninterruptedly every hour throughout the 
day and night, and af^rded full occupation to all 
the officers of the Expedition who had not other 
duties to perform. 

These several buildings were all included within 
the boundary palings of the government grounds, 
and formed a pretty-looking little village; and here, 
without interruption or annoyance, the gratifying 
and unceasing rouiui of observations proceeded 
most comfortably and satisfactorily. The results 
of these operations are already in part published 
in *^The Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society," and the remainder are in course of pub- 
lication, at the expense of government, under the 
superintendence of Lieutenaut>Colonel Sabine, of 
the Royal ArtiUery. 

The most interesting news that awaited us on 
our arrival at Van Diemen's Lund related to the 
discoveries made, during the last summer, in the 
southern regions by the French expedition, consist- 
ing of the Astrolabe and Zelee, under the command 
of Captain Dumont D'Urville, and by the Uiiitt d 
States expedition, under Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, 
in the frigate Vincennes. 
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IMO. Xhe accounts published, by the authority of Cap- 
~~ tain D'Urville, in the local papers stated, that the 
French ships sailed from Hobart-town on the 
Ist of January, 1 840, and discovered land on the 
evening of the 19th; on the 21st some of the • 
ofiicers landed upon a small islet lying some dis- 
tance from the main land, and procured some spe- 
cimens of its granitic rock. D'Urville traced the 
land in a continuous line one hundred and litty 
miles, between the longitudes of 136° and 142** 
east, in about the latitude of the antarctic circle. 
It iras entirely covered with snow, and there was 
not the least appearance of vegetation : its general 
height was estimated at about one thousand three 
hundred feet. M. D'Urville named it Terra 
Ad^ie." Proceeding to the westward, they dis- 
covered and sailed about sixty miles along a solid 
wall of ice one hundred and fifty feet high, which 
he, believing to l)e a covering or crust of a more 
solid base, named " Cote Clak^.** It must have 
been extremely painful to the enterprinng spirit of 
D'Hrville to be obliged to relinquish a more ex- 
tended explomtion of this newly-discovered land; 
but the weakly condition of his crews imperatively 
demanded of him to discontinue their laborious 
exertions, and return to a milder climate to restore 
the health of his enfeebled people, upon finding 
that the western part of the Cote Claii-ee turned 
away suddenly to the southward. He accordingly 
bore away on the Ist of February, and reached Ho- 
bart-town on the 17th of the same month, after an 
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absence ol only seven weeks. Althoiigh the western 
point of Cote Clair^e had been seen by Balleny in 
the preceding summer, it was mistaken by him 
for an enormous iceberg, and the land he at first 
imagined lie saw bebiiid it he afterwards thought 
might only Ixi clouds, liiese circumstances are 
mentioned in the log-book of the Eliza Scott, but 
are not inserted here ivith the least intention of 
disputing the unquestionable right of the French 
to the honour of this very important discovery. 

The result of the American expedition was, in 
compliance with the instructions of the govern- 
ment, kept profoundly secret on their return to 
Sydney, and nothing appeared in the local papers 
respecting their extensive operations but uncertain 
conjectures and contradictory statements. I felt 
therefore the more indebted to the kind and gener- 
ous consdderation of Lieutenant Wilkes, the distin- 
guished connnander of the expedition, for a long 
letter on various subjects, which his experience had 
suggested as likely to prove serviceable to me, under 
the impression that I should still attempt to pene- 
trate to the southward on some of the meridians he 
had visited ; a tracing of his original chart ac- 
companied his letter, showing the great extent of 
his discoveries, pointing out to me those parts of 
the coast which he thought we should find most 
easily accessible. These documents would, indeed, 
have proved of infinite value to me, had I felt my- 
self compelled to follow the strict letter of my in- 
structions; and I do not the less appreciate the 
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1840. motives which })r()nipted the communication of 
those papers, because they did not eventually prove 
so useful to me as the American commander had 
hoped and expected: and I avail myself of this 
opportunity of publicly expresBing the deep sense 
of thaiikfiilucss I feel to hun for his friendly and 
highly honourable conduct. 

The arduous and persevering exertions of this 
expedition, continued throughout a period of more 
than six weeks, under circumstances of great peril 
and hardship, cannot fail to reflect the highest credit 
on those engaged in the enterj^rise, and excite the 
admiration of all who are in the smallest degree 
acquainted with the laborious and difficult nature 
of an icy navigation: but I am grieved to be 
obliged to add, that at the present time they do 
not seem to have received either the approbation 
or reward their spirited exertions merit. The 
narrative of their comprehensive labours is now in 
the hands of the public : I need, therefore, make no 
further remark here on the subject ; but as I shall 
have occasion hereafUr to refer to the documents 
I received from Lieutenant Wilkes, they are printed 
in the Appendix. 

That the conmiauders of each of these great 
national undertakings should have selected the 
very place for penetrating to the southward, for 
the exploration of which they were well aware, at 
the time, that the expedition under my conuaand 
was expressly preparing, and thereby forestalling 
our purposes, did certainly greatly surprise me* I 
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should have expected their national pride would IMO. 
liave caused them rather to have chosen any other 
path in the wide field before them, than one thus 
pointed out, if no higher consideration had power to 
prevent such an interference. 

They had, however, the unquestionable right to 
select any point they thought proper, at which to 
direct their efforts^ without considering the embar- 
rassing situation in which their conduct might have 
placed me. Fortunately, iu niy instructions, nmch 
had been left to my judgment under unforeseen 
circumstances ; and impressed with the feeling that 
England had ever kd the way of discovery in the 
southern as well as in the northern regions, I con- 
sidered it would have been inconsistent with the 
pi o-eminence she has ever maintained, if we were to 
follow in the footsteps of the expedition of any 
other nation. I therefore resolved at once to avoid 
all intei-ference with their discoveries, and selected 
a much more easterly meridian (170" E.), on which 
to endeavour to penetrate to the southward, and if 
possible reach the magnetic pole. 

My chief reason for choosing this particular me- 
ridian in preference to any other was, its being that 
upon which Balleny had in the summer of 1839, 
attained to the latitude of sixty-nine degrees, and 
there found an open sea ; and not, as has been as- 
serted, that I was deterred from any apprehension 
of an equally unsuccessful issue to any attempt we 
might make where the Americans and French had 
so signally foiled to get beyond even the sixty- 
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seventh decree of latitude. For I was well a ware 
how ill-adapted their ships were for a service of 
that nature ; from not being fortified to withstand 
the shocks and pressure they mast have been ne« 
cessarily exposed to had they ventured to penetrate 
any extensive body of ice, they would have equally 
failed had they tried it upon the meridian 1 had 
now chosen, for it will be seen we met with a broad 
belt of ice, upwards of two hundred miles across, 
which would have been immediate destruction to 
them to have encountered ; but which, in our forti- 
fied vessels, we could confidently run into, and push 
our way through into the open sea beyond ; with* 
out such means it would be utterly impossible for 
any one, under such circumstances, liowever bolder 
persevering, to attain a high southern latitude. 

The colony of Van Diemen's Land was in a most 
flourishing condition at the time of our visit ; al* 
though, in common with all the other Australasian 
settlements, it afterwards suffered se^ erely Irom the 
ruinous system of over-trading, but not to any 
thing like the same extent. Under the wise and 
judicious government of Sir John Franklin the re- 
venue of the colony had so greatly increased, that 
although involved deeply in debt when he arrived 
in the country, by prudent and weli-arraoged mea- 
sures, the debt had been liquidated, and a super- 
abundant income ]>ro(hiced. A great amount of 
statistical informatioii Avliich I collected during our 
stay at Hobart-town, by the kind pennission of Sir 
John Franklin, from Mr. Forster, acting as colonial 
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secretary, during tiie temporary absence of Mr. 
Montague, and Mr, Henslowe, the governor's pri- 
vate secretaiy, being now but of Httk general in- 
terest, irom much later information on tfae^yarious 
subject:* having already been published (showing a 
fer less prosperous state of attairs, owing to the sad 
mismanagement of our colonial legislators in Eng- 
land) ; but more especially because of the admirable 
work lately published by Coin it Strzelecki, whose 
opportunities of traversing the country, and by 
whose fidelity and ability a far better account has 
been laid before the public than I could give, I con- 
sider it unnecessary for me to enter at all upon the 
subject of the present condition of the colony. 

Constant occupation at the observatory prevented 
my seeing much of the interior of this most interest- 
ing and valuable country ; two short excursions 
only, which T made with Sir John Fmiiklin after the 
penduhuu observations were completed, served to 
confirm all I had heard of its great resources ; and 
to prove to me that, unlike the more northern colo- 
nies of these regions, its climnte has not the effect 
of deteriorating the British character or constitu- 
tion of the nwag generation. 

The society of Hobart-town is most perfectly £n- 
<rlish, and therefore most agreeable to visitors from 
the mother country. The houses even of the 
wealthier colonists are smaller and more unpre- 
tending in appearance than those of persons of 
more limited means in England; but there is no 
want of the characteristic substantial comforts of 
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1840. an English residence bordering often on elegance 
^""^ and luxury ; whilst the true open-hearted hospitality 
we experienced dui'ing our prolonged residence 
amongst them was the best proof to us that this 
predoos peculiarity of our country thrived aa 
vigorously here as in any part of the British em- 
pire ; and the pleasing remembrances of the nian>' 
happy hours we passed amongst them will long be 
cherished by us with deep emotions of gratitude 
and warmest sentiments of regard. To Lieutenant- 
Colonel Elliott, and the officers of the 51st Regi- 
ment, we were all greatly indebted for their kind 
hospitality, and the friendship whicli grew up be- 
tween the oficers of the regiment and those of our 
ships will long continue amongst the more pleasur- 
able recollections of our voyage. The constant, frank, 
and cordial intercourse Ixjtween the barracks and 
the yessds proved a gratifying kind of united-aer- 
vice amalgamation, nowso happily manifested, under 
all circumstances, between the array and navy. 

There is one serious evil, however, which I cannot 
forbear adverting to, but too evident in every house 
you enter, and which will require prompt and inmiedi- 
ate attention to prevent its baneful effects extending 
more widely and permanently, — I niean the want 
of sutticient means of education for the rising ge- 
neration. It was quite distressing to witness the 
contrast between the English educated parents and 
their grown-up children, whose manners and ideas 
seemed barely equal to those of the lower unedu- 
cated order of society at home. 
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This evil the worthy ir(>vt-rn«>r had set his heait 
upon i emed}ing, and had made great exertions to 
obtain from the home govenmieiit a charter for a col- 
lege to be formed on a liberal scale ; the legislative 
council of the colony also went so far as to vote a siuii 
of 2500/. for the purpose. At the recommendation 
of the late Dr. Arnold, of Kugby^ the Rev. J. P.Gell 
was sent from England to organise such an institu- 
tion as should meet the wants of the people. After 
mueh deliberation, a site for the building was chosen 
on part of the government land at New Norfolk ; 
and on the 7th November, 1840, the foundation- 
stone was laid with great ceremony by Sir John 
Frnnkliii, in the presence of the members of the 
executive and legislative councils, and a large as- 
semblage of the inhabitants of the district; but 
thus it remains, I believe, to this day, through the 
opposition and intrigues of the defeated but influ- 
ential parties, whose interests rr< [uii ed that it should 
be built in Hobart-town, whilst the claims of the 
different religious denominations of all classes of 
Christians to have a voice in its councils, occasioned 
such violent disputes that the colonial office at 
home abandoned the measure; and thus the benevo- 
lent intentions of the governor have been, for the 
present, frustrated. 

But just at this time the Bishop of Tasmania ha« 
resumed the endeavour with great earnestness, and is 
making strenuous efforts tohavefonneda collegiate 
body possessing property (by royal charter, when it 
can be obtained, till then a trust), to be the source 
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of education to the colonists, in the principles of 
the Church of Christ, and in all useful knowledge," 
by means of private subscription; and the Venerable 
Archdeacon Marriott, of II(^bart-towii, is in England 
for the purpose of carrying the views of the bishop 
into effect upon this as well as some other points 
connected with the wdiare of the church in Tas- 
mania. 

It is oalculaterl that 5000/., raised in England, 
may, together with landed and other endowments 
in the colony, produce such an annual income as 
will enable the bishop to proceed at once to orga- 
nise the college: as the payments of tin pupils will 
8uj)ply what may further be needed lor obtaimng 
the lease of suitable premises, for the general ex- 
penses of the institution, and for the accumulation - 
of a fund for the erection of college buildings at a 
future time. 

The bishop will, with the advice and assistance 
of proper persons in the colony, hereafter to be 
named, invest the funds, and the property will be 

held in trust for the college, and made over to it in 
the event of its being incorporated ; and from the 
yearly income provision will be made for the warden 
and fellows, and for scholarships, exhibitions, and 
other expenses." 

We cannot doubt that a design so calculated to 
promote the well-being of the church in that colony, 
and to extend the blessings of a sound religious 
education to a population of sixty thousand souls, 
so greatly re<^uiring it, will meet with ready sup- 
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port and assistance from the mother country. Sir 
John Franklin, the late Lientenant-Govemor, has 
manifested his nndiminished interest in the welfare 

of those over whom he for several year* presided (and 
during wli< >>e [>eriod of government so much moral 
benefit was ditfust'd through the society of the place 
as to Becnre for him the lasting gratitude and attach- 
ment of all ricrht-minded peoj^le), by a donation of 
five hundivii pounds; ami liis ainlaMr- lady, on 
leaving that country, made over four hundred acres 
of land which she had purchased in the neighbour- 
hood of Hobart-town, with an elegant museum 
she had built upon it, to trustees for the benetit 
of any collegiate institution which might be 
founded with the approbation of the bishop of the 
diocese. These acts of munificence we may hope 
will be followed by the charitable and wealthy; and 
by thus furnishing an adequate means of n ligious 
instruction and general education, afibixl the most 
efficient means of counteracting the existing evil, 
which however can only be rendered effectual by 
the persevering efforts of good and pious men, and 
by the blessing of Ahniglity God on their labours. 

The completion of Eossbank observatory pro- 
ceeded satis£Eu^rily, and long before the second 
term-day arrived the magnetometers were replaced, 
so that again on the 23d of September we had two 
complete sets of instruments observed at the same 
place, forming a most perfect comparison between 
them. 
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To effect this desirable object we had again to 
avail ourselves of the aid of volunteers under Sir 
John Franklin, who, in Ms zeal for the advancement 

of scicnco, took his share of the duties of that day, 
which, as on the previous occasion, amounted to 
twelve of the twenty-four hours' observations, at in- 
tervals of two and a half minutes. The observations 
in the ships' observatory were made by Captain 
Crozier, the officers of both ships, and myself ; those 
in the permanent observatory by his Excellency, 
and the following gentlemen, who had devoted some 
time to acquire accuracy in reading off the instru- 
ments, — Rev. John Philip Goll, M. A., Trin. Coll., 
Cambridge ; Rev. Dr. Turnlnill, Mr. Ilenslowe, Lieut. 
Bagot, A. D. 0. 51st ; Mr. Gracroft, Mr. Naime, Lieut. 
Kay, of the Terror, and two mates. I had thus the 
satisfaction of witnessing the effectual workinij of 
the observatory ou those days on thv cnlargud j)lan 
of observation I contemplated, and which, by the 
unabated zeal of the volunteers, continued with- 
out interruption, on every succeeding term-day. 

The regular liourly o1)scM'vati<)ns wviv nextconi- 
menced by Lieutenant Kay, whom I had selected to 
conduct the magnetic and meteorological experi- 
ments at this important station, in co-o})eration 
with the numerous observatories established in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe, and who had shown great 
diligence and application in making himself ac- 
quainted with the instruments to be employed in 
these investigations, and the various and delicate 
adjustments and corrections necessary to ensure 
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accuracy ; the rrsult has most fully justiiiod iny *M0' 
couiideiit expectations. Mr. Scott, mate of the 
Terror, and Mr. Dayman, of the Erebus, were ap- 
pointed as his assistants, and a marine from each ship 
completed the establishment of the observatory. 

In order that a moi'e complete comparison might 
be instituted between the observations at Hobart* 
town and those to be made in more southern sta- 
tions to be visited by the Expedition, the expanded 
system of observation we had hitherto usvd was to 
be continued by Lieutenant K&y but as these 
periods of exact comparison occurred so seldom, 
and seemed to me scarcely sufficient to detect many 
of the curious phenomena that miprht be ex]iected 
to present themselves on luore frequent comparisons 
of even shorter intervals, I considered it advisable 
to arrange that one additional hour of continued ob- 
servation should be made every night ; and the time 
selected for this purpose was that most favourable 
for seeing the aurora, which has been known to exer- 
cise so powerful an influence on the magnetometers, 
and most suited for watching its several phases. I 
especially directed the attention of Lieutenant Kay 
and his assistants, during oui* absence, to notice the 
frequency, direction, form, altitude, and all the 
changes in the appearance of auroras, as they would 
also have formed, had we been so fortunate as to have 
found aplace in w hich to pass a winter in the Antarc- 
tic regions, circumstances of corresponding and con- 
tinual observation, and perhaps serve to account for 
many irregularities that might appear in the summer 
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1940. obseryations in those latitudes, where the continual 
presence of the sun would prevent the detection of 
the aurora. Although, unfortunately, we had no 
opportunity of making any corresponding observa- 
tions in high southern latitudes, those additional 
hours of labour to Lieutenant Kay's party have 
not been in vain, for by the ready zeal evinced by 
Mr. Caldcott, the superintendent of the magnetic 
observatory at Trevandrum, simultaneous obserya- 
tions were made at that place, and their comparison 
will, I have no doubt, atford very valuable results. 

In addition to the magnetometric and meteorolo- 
gical instruments, some others were supplied to 
Lieut. Eay for astronomical purposes; and before we 
left Hobart-town arrangements were made for the 
erection of a more suitable and comibrtable building 
for the party to reside in, and at a convenient dis- 
tance from the observatory. The observatory was 
named Rossbank by His Excellency Sir John 
Franklin. It is in lat. 42° 52' 27 4", long. 147** 27' 
30"; and is situated one hundred and five feet 
above the level of the sea at mean tide. The mean 
magnetic dip, 70^40' S. and the variation (in May, 
1841), 10** 24' 24'^ E. 

As the proper season for our southern voyage 
drew near, the ships were made ready for sea. All 
defects had been repaired, and when we bent sails 
we had the great happiness to feel assured that our 
siiips and crew were even more eilective tiiaii the 
day we sailed from England. We had to lament 
the loss of one of our best men, Edward Bradley, 
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on the 24th of October, by an accident ; and, 1840. 
before our departure, were under the necessity of 
inyaUding Mr. Moiloyt mate of the Terror, wHose 
constitotion was considered unequal to the hard- 
ships and severity of climate he ^vuuld have been 
exposed to, and whose present state of health ren- 
dered his return to England necessary. On the 
5th of NoYember the ships were dressed with 
flags, and a salute •fired on the occasion of His 
Excellency Sir John Franklin laying the foundation- 
stone of the new Government House, within sight 
of the vessels. The want of a building suitable to 
the advanced Importance of the colony, and the 
comfort and dignity of the Goveruur, had long been 
felt and acknowledged. 
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CHAPTER Yl. 

The remaining few days were spent in completing i840. 
our preparations lor sea ; and adverse winds and 
weather continued to detain us at our anchorage 
until the momiog of the twelfth, on which day we 
weighed at daylight, and stood down the river 
under favoiirublc circumstances. Sir John Franklin 
and some other friends came on board to accompany 
us as &r as the mouth of the river, and the govern- 
ment tender followed. 

S nr i i after noon we passed the lighthouse on the 
east point of the entrance of the river, and being 
fairly out to sea by 1*30 p.m., our warm-hearted 
friends took leave of us, giving us three cheers at 
parting, which were most cordially returned from 
our ships, as we stood out of Storm Bay. If the 
deep-felt gratitude of tliankful hearts be any j^rati- 
fication to our excellent friend Sir John Franklin, 
who not only evinced the most anxious desire, but 
sought every opportunity of promoting the objects 
of our enterprise, and contributing to the comfort 
and happiness of all embarked in it. I am sure 
there is not an individual in either of our ships 
who would not most heartily "wish to express those 
sentiments towards him, and also to eveiy member 
of his family, for their great kindness to us during 
our prolonged stay at Hobart*town* 

K 
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The evening was squally, with rain; but the 
wind still so lUvoured us, that we cleared the land 
before dark, and shaped our course for Auckland 
Island — distant between eight and nine hundred 
miles from Hobart Town. 
Not. 13. The favouring breeze continued, and we carried 
all sail, the Terror keeping company with difficulty. 
Several beds of sea-weed were passed ; and the alba- 
tross as well as several other kinds of petrel were 
seen in considerable numbers. The cloudy weather 
that prevailed during the nights, pointed out in 
my instructions for observing " £gilling stars,'' pre- 
vented our witnessing any of those remarkable ex- 
hibitions of almost regular periodical occurrence 
14. Beinfr nearly eabn at 9 A. M., we tried for sound- 
ings with six hundred fathoms of line, without 
success, and obtained the temperature at various 
depths: that of the surface being 51**; at 150 
fathoms 49°'S ; at 300 fatlioms 48°; at 450 fathoms 
46*'*5, and at 600 fathoms 45° G : the indices of the 
thermometer having been set to 51°, showed, on 
each occasion, they had passed through a stratum 
of water at the higher temperature of 52**5, and 
certainly at a less depth than 100 fathoms; but 
a strong breeze arising from the eastward, pre- 
vented our ascertaining its depth and breadth witb 
accuracy. 

At noon we were in latitude 45°'33' south, and 
longitude 152°'45' east, and found we had been set 
by a current thirty miles S. 60° £., in two days ; 
the wind after noon veered to the southward, and 
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between 11 p. m. and midnight, we observed some 

faint coruscations of Aui l a Australis; but no " fall- 
ing stars " were seen, akliough carefully looked for 
throughout this remarkably dear night. 

During this, as well as the following three days, Nov. le. 
we observed much sea-weed, .dthough four hundred 
miles from any land ; numerous luminous patches in 
the water were also passed. At eight o'clock in the 
evening of the nineteenth, being within twenty miles 19. 
of the land, and b1owiii<z: a strong westerly gale, we 
rounded to on the port rack to wait for daylifjht, and 
tried for soundings occasionally throughout the 
night with from 140 to 200 fathoms, but without 
striking ground. 

At i^i SO A. M. we bore away to the south-east, and 20. 
soon afterwards iv'orth- west Cape was seen directly 
a-head of us; a thick fog almost immediately 
again concealed it from our view, so that had we 
not fortunately jt sight of it just at the time we did 
we should have had no other opportunity of making 
the land during the whole day. The wind in- 
creased to a strong gale, attended with fog and 
rain, and kept us in some anxiety, until the cape 
again appeared through the haze at less than a 
mile from us, and we were enabled to run along 
the northern side of the island under its protec- 
tion. The north-west cape is a very remarkable 
headland, with a rocky islet and a curious conical 
rock off it J just to the eastward of it is a dark- 
looking promontory, called Black Head, with a deep 
cavernous indentation at its base : this we after- 
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1840. wards found to be only a short distance from the 

^^^^^^^^^^^ 

westernmost part of Laurie Harbour ; it was 
reached by Mr. M^Cormick and some other officers, 
by following the course of the stream that empties 
its waters into the head of tlie harbour, and whose 
source is in the hills above Black Head: these 
hill8 are from eight to nine hundred feet high. 

Bristow Rock, which is reported to lie between 
eight and nine miles due north from Enderby 
Island, and level with the water's edge, we did not 
see, but is a danger to be carefully avoided by 
ships approaching the northern harbour. I may 
also mention that there is a narrow entrance to the 
harbour between the west end of Enderby Island 
and Hose's Island, which is only a channel lit for 
boats. The sea was breaking right across the open- 
ing when we passed it; but in calm weather it 
might be mistaken by strangers as a safe passage. 

On rounding the N, E. cape of Enderby Island, 
we passed through some strong whirlpools, occa- 
sioned by the meeting of the tides oiF this point ; 
and although we did not find soundings with our 
ordinary hand lines, it by no means improbable 
that some shoals or rocky patches may have some 
influence in producing these strong and dangerous 
eddies. 

As Ave openefl tlie harbour, the squalls caine 
down from the western hills with much violence, 
threatening to blow us out to sea again ; and it re- 
quired the utmost vigilance and activity of the 

officers and crew in beating up, at times, to main- 
tain the ground we had gained. There is, however, 
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ample space, and no concealed daiigers, the belts of 
sea- weed, Macrocy&tus and Laminaria, which line 
the shores and rocks, point out the shallow or dan- 
gerous parts. After five hours of hard contendijig 

with the fierce westerly squalls, we anchored at 
1 p. M. in a small cove on the western shore, in ten 
fathoms. 

Two painted boards, erected upon poles in a 
conspicuous spot, attracted our attention, and an 
officer was immediately sent to examine them. 
They proved to be records of the visits of the 
French expedition under D'Urville, and of one of 
the vessels of the American , exploring expedition. 
The first, a white board with black letters, as fol- 
lows: — "Les corvettes Fran^^oises L'Astrolabe et 
la Z^l^, parties de Hobart Town le 25 F^vrier, 
1840, mouill^es ici le 11 Mars, et r^parties le 20 
du dit pour la Kew Zeland. Du 19 Janvier au 1 
Fevrier, 1840, decouverte de la Terre Ad61ie et 
determination du p61e magn^tique Austral ! " 

The second, a black board mth white letters, 
stated, — "U.S. brig Porpoise, 73 days out from 
Sydney, New Holland, on her return from an ex- 
ploring cruize along the antarctic circle, all well ; 
arrived the 7th, and sailed again on the 10th 
March, for the Bay of Islands, New Zealand." 

A paper was also found Inclosed in a ])ottle, which 
had been so imperfectly corked that some water had 
got into and so obliterated some parts of the writ* 
ing, that we had difficulty in deciphering it. Its 
purport was, that the Porpoise had touched here for 
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1840. water, and that during their cruize they had coasted 
along the Icy Barrier, and had touched here for 
water. We were all much surprised that no mention 
was made of the Antarctic Continent" discovered 
by Lieutenant Wilkes, but supposed that secrecy 
had been enforced upon him, as to any discoveries he 
might make, or that having parted from the Yin- 
cennes, his track had been more northerly, and 
therefore less fortnnate than his commodore. I 
have reason now to believe the latter to be the 
more correct conjecture. 

By the side of a small stream of water, and on 
the only cleared spot we could find, the niiiis of a 
small hut was discovered, which I have since learnt 
formed for several years the wretched habitation of 
a deserter from an English whale ship and a New 
Zealand woman. 

The ships being securely moored in a well-shel- 
tered anchorage, on the west side of the harbour, the 
observatories were landed, and all hands employed 
clearing away the trees and digging for a founda- 
tion ; the upper surface was a complete mass of 
peat bog, and the deeper we dug down the softer it 
became, so that we had great difficulty and labour in 
making a foundation sufficiently firm for our pur- 
pose: this was, however, accomplislu d by filling 
the deep holes vnth large blocks of stone, and 
after they had settled, placing casks filled with 
sand upon them; the instruments being then 
secured upon the casks. The term-day was so nigh 
at hand, we had not time to seek for a mure suit* 
able place, and wc now iUt the great advantage of 
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being able to form three small houses of the mate- i^a 
rials of the second observatory ; for there was not ' 

sufficient level space to have put it up us one house. 

By the twenty-fifth the instruments were all Ifov. 25. 
fixed and adjusted, and we had the satisfaction of 
finding, during three days' prelmunary observa- 
tions, that the foundation remained perfectly steady, 
and the results were most satistactory. 

The term-day observations were made on the 
twenty-eighth, and afforded, as we afterwards found, 
a most interesting comparison with those made at 
the Rossbank observiitory, Van Diemeii's Land, 
showing the same instautuueous movements of the 
instruments as occur in the northern regions; and 
thus our principal purpose of coming here was fill- 
filled to our wishes. 

Hourly and additional observations agreed upon 
before we sailed from Hobart Town were continued 
until we had obtained seven days of uninterrupted 
results, when we considered the magnetoraetric 
operations complete : the absolute determinati<jns 
were next to be attended to; but in these we found 
very considerable difficulty. The place proved to 
be a most remarkable corroboration of what I have 
already said respecting the uncertainty and inac- 
curacy of magnetic observations made on land. In 
our course from Van Diemen's Land we found a 
gradual increase of dip, in eicact proportion to the 
dist4iiice we sailed during each day towards these 
islands, from which we could determine with very 
great accuracy the amount of dip due to their geo- 
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grapiiical position; but the first observations 
ve obtained here gave ns too small a dip by 
more than two degrees. The cause I of course 
immediately attributed to local attraction, and di- 
rected observations to be made at several diflerent 
stations. At a position only thirty yards distant 
from the fbrst station the dip, wil^ the same in- 
strument, was found to be nine degrees less, and 
therefore eleven deirrees in error. The rocks at 
this point had a peculiar I'erruginous appearance, and 
on presenting some of them to a delicate compass 
they turned it round and round as swiftly as the 
hand eoulJ move; and moreover were found to 
possess a powerful degree of polarity, the north and 
south pole of the fragments depending entirely 
upon the direction in which they were found lying 
with reference to the magnetic meridian. They 
were not however loose stones, as those of a beach, 
but taken from the laminated rocks of which the 
land consists, so that we may esteem the whole 
mass to be one great ma ^rnet. Mr. Smith, whom I en- 
trusted with this service, made nianv observations 
on various part^ of the harbour, all of which are 
recorded, and will prove an useful lesson to mag- 
netic observers. At the point where we had placed 
the magnetometers we found the dip accordant 
with otir computations ; but this was purely acci- 
dental. The dip obtained from observations on 
board the Erebus, sufficiently removed from the 
pernicious influence of the land, was that upon 
which we were obliged to depend, and was pro- 
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bably very near the truth ; and tlie variation at IMO. 
these two places also accorded very nearly. The 
observations on board the Terror were vitiated by 
ber proxiimty to Shoe Island^ so much so as to 
mask the local attraction of the iron of the ship, and 
to render useless their observations to determine 
its amount, when they swung the vessel for that 
purpose. Numerous specimens of the rocks firom 
other parts of the island were brought to me by 
Mr. M*Cormick, proving how extensively this mag- 
netic power was distributed over it. It is not at all 
improbable that considerable effects might be pro- 
duced upon this magnetic island by the action of the 
sun upon a surface so constituted, and therefore even 
diflFerential observations cannot be depended fully 
upon under a frequent change of clear or cloudy 
weather, or great differences of temperature of the 
land, whether occauoned by the absorption or radi- 
ation of heat. 

Auckland Islands were discovered by Abraham 
Bristow, commander of the ship Ocean, a southern 
whaler belonging to Messrs. Enderby, on the 18th 
of August, 1806, during a third voyage ronnd the 
world, and is recorded in the log-book, from which, 
by the kindness of C. Enderby, Esq., of Greenwich, 
I am permitted to make the following extract : — 

Moderate and clear: at daylight saw land, ]>ear- 
ing west by compass, extendintr round to the north 
as far as N.E. by N., distant from the nearest 
part about nine leagues. This island or islands, 
as being the first discoverer, I shall call Lord 
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1840. Auckland'^ (my friend through my father), and is 
"""^ situated according to my observation at noon in 
lat. 50' 48' &, and long. 166** 42' by a distance 
of the sun and moon, I had at half-past 10 a.m. 
The land is ul ii moderate height, and from its ap- 
pearance I have no doubt but it will afibrd a good 
harbour in the north end, and 1 should suppose 
lies in about the latitude of 50" 21' S., and its 
greatest extent is in a N.W. and S.E. direction. 
This place I sliouid suppose abounds with seals, 
and sorry I am that the time and the lumbered 
state of my ship do not allow me to examine.'* 

Captain Bristow again visited these islands in 
1807, in the ship Sarah, also belont^innr to Messrs. 
Enderby: he then took foi*mal possession of them 
and landed some' pigs, which have increased in 
numbers in a surprising manner. 

1 have not been able to refer to tlie log-book of 
the Sarah : but the names on the annexed survey 
are taken from a plan of the Island published by 
the Admiralty in 1823, irom information derived 
from Captain Bristow. 

The group consists of oiit.; large and several 
smaller islands, separated by narrow channels. The 
largest island is about thirty miles long, and its 
extreme breadth is about fifteen miles. - It con- 
tains two principal harbours, whose entrances are 
both from the eastward, and whose heads or ter- 
minations reach within two or three miles of the 
western coast, and only five or six miles from each 
other. Rendez-vous Harbour, which is at the north 
extreme of the island, contains several secui'e an- 
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chorages. The outermost of these, though con- ^840. 
venient for stopping at a short time only, is a small 
fiaady bay on the south side <^ Enderbj Island, 
and about a mile and a half from its N.E. cape. 
It is well protected from all winds except those 
from the south-eastward, and the holdiiiir ground 
a good tenacious clay. It is probable that there 
may be found good anchorage also to the west of 
Eiiderby Island. After passing Ocean and Rose's 
Islands, a ship may anchor in perfect safety in any 
part, but the most convenient will be found to be 
between those islands and Erebus Cove, where 
abundance of wood and water may be obtained, as 
also at Terror Cove. The upper end uf the inlet, 
called Laurie Harbour, is the most suitable for 
ships wanting to heave down or to undergo any ex- 
tensive repair. It is perfectly land<locked, and the 
steep beach on the southern shore affortk the great- 
est facility for clearing and re-loading the vessel. 

I was so struck with the many advantages this 
place possesses for a penal settlement, over every 
other 1 had heard named, to which to remove convicts 
from the now free colonies of New South Wales, 
New Zealand, and Van Diemen's Land, tliat I ad- 
dressed a letter on the subject to Sir John FrankUn 
on my return to Hobart Town, recommending its 
adoption. Tliis letter was forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies; but 1 believe 
Chatham Island, as being seated in a milder climate, 
has been preferred, although I am not aware of any 
other advantages it possesses; whilst the want of 
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1840. good harbours will be found a great drawback, and 
the two tribes of New Zealanders from Port Ni- 
cholson, who took possession of it in 1835, after 
eating the half of the aborigines they found there, 
and making slaves of the other half, will prove 
a dificult people to dispossess of the land they have 
gained by conquest. 

The southern harbour of Auckland Island is 
s^d to be capacious, but the water too deep over 
the greater part of it for anchoring : there ai'e se- 
veral coves on either side of it, where good anchor- 
age may be found, and well protected ; but as we 
did not visit that inlet, I cannot answer for the ac- 
curacy of these statements, Avliicli I received Ironi 
masters of whalers, Laurie Harbour is well calcu- 
lated for the location of an establishment for the 
prosecution of the whale £sheiy : many black and 
several sperm whales came into the harbour whilst 
we were there; and from such a situation the 
fishery might be pursued with very great advan- 
tage. I am rejoiced to hear that the enterprising 
merchant, Charles Enderby, Esq., is making appli* 
cation to the government for a grant of the Islands 
tor that purpose, and from the circumstance of their 
having been discovered by the commander of one 
of his ships, he may with some justice claim to 
be entitled to greater privileges than others. 

We arrived there in the spring of the year, 
November being equivalent to April of the northern 
latitudes ; and although less than eight degrees to 
the southward of the latitude of Hobart Town, we 
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fonnd a very great diffeTenoe in the temperature, 

amount iiiir to about ten decrees of the thorino- 
raeter, but still greater to our feelings, owing to 
the increased humidity of the atmosphere, the tem- 
perature of the dew point heing nearly the same 
ill both ])laces uot withstanding so great a ditfor- 
ence of temperature. Abstracts of the Meteoro- 
logical Journal of the Erebus £ot November and 
December are annexed, to show the differences of 
climate of Auckland and Campbell Islands, from 
that of Van Dieinen's Land. The temperature 
cannot be considered severe, when we remember 
that in England, which is yery nearly in the same 
latitude, the mean temperature for April, the corre- 
sponding month, is 4G*^.* Our stay was too short to 
justify any lui'ther remarks on the climate of these 
islands; but a series of well conducted observa- 
tions, continued for two or three years, could not 
fail to pro\ (' hiirhly interesting and important to 
the advancement of meteorological science. 

Mr. M^Cormick, who remarks that the formation 
of these, as well as Campbell Islands, is volcanic, 
and constituted chiefly of basalt and green-stone, 
especially c alls attention to " Deas' Head," a pro- 
montory of Auckland Island, as being of great 
geological interest, exhibiting fine columns, three 
hundred feet hi^h, which are highly magnetic. 
The loftiest hiU, Mount Eden, to the S.W. of our 
anchorage, attains an elevation of thirteen hundred 
feet, is rounded at the top, and clothed with grass 

* Greenwich ObserratioiiSy 1841, p. 37., and 1842, p. 34. 
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1840. to its summit. Another hill in the west rises to 
nearly one thousand feet. 

The following observations on the v^etable pro* 

ductions are by Dr. Hooker: — 

" Perhaps no place in the course of our projected 
voyage in the southern ocean promised more 
novelty to the botanist than Auckland Islands. 
Situated in the midst of a boisterous ocean, in a 
very high latitude for tliat hemisphere, and far 
removed from any tract of land but the islands of 
New Zealand, it proved, as was expected, to con- 
tain, amongst many new species, some of peculiar 
interest, as bcnng untiirctic forms of genera other- 
wise confined to the last-mentioned group. 

"Possessing no mountains rising to the limits 
of perpetual snow, and few rocks or precipices, the 
whole land seeniLcl covered "with vegetation. A 
low Ibrest skirts all the shores, succeeded by a 
broad belt of brushwood, above which, to the 
sunmuts of the hills, extend grassy slopes. On 
a closer inspection of the forest, it is found to be 
coniposed of a dense thicket of stag-headed trees, 
so gnarled and stunted by the violence of the gales, 
as to afford an excellent shelter for a luxuriant 
under-growth of bright green feathery ferns, and 
several gay-flowered herbs. With much to delight 
the eye, and an extraordinary^ amount of new 
species to occupy the mind, there is here a want of 
any of those trees or shrubs to which the voyager 
has been accustomed in the north ; and one cannot 
help feeling, how much a greater pleasure it would 
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be to find new kinds of the pine, the bircli, willow, 
or the oak, than those remarkable trees which have 
no allies in the northern hemisphere, and the 
mention of which, suggesting no ^miliar form to 
compare them with at home, can interest few but 
the professed botanist. 

" The woods consist entirely of four or five 
species of trees, or laige shrubs, which are here 
enumerated in the order of their relative abun- 
dance. 1. A short imd thick -trunked tree {Me- 
ti'osideros lucida)^ which branches at top into a 
broad crown; this is more nearly allied to the 
classical mjrtle than to any other European plant. 
2. Dracophyllum longifolium^ (Fl. Antarct. • Tab. 
xxxi. and xxxii.), a black -barked tree, with slen- 
der erect branches, bearing grassy leaves at the 
ends of the twigs. 3. Panax simplex^ a tree allied 
to the ivy. 4. Veronica eUvpHca^ this is the V, 
dectussafn of our orardens, a Tierra del Fuego plant, 
but whicii was originally detected in New Zealand, 
during Cook's second yoyt^e, 5. A species of 
Caprosma (CfoeHdissima^ TAB.xiii.), whose leaves 
emit when bruised, and especially in drying, an 
inti>lera})ly land odour. Under the shade of these, 
near the sea beach, about fifteen different Fenis 
grow in great abundance, the most remarkable of 
which is a siK'cies of Aspidium {A, ^musium^ of 
the French South i'olar Voyage), with short trunks 

* The Plates quoted all refer to tbeee published in the Boktny 
of ike AntarcHe StpedUhn. 
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2-3 feet high, crowned with a tuft of spreading 
feathery fronds, each 3-5 ieet long : this is one of 
the most graceful and ornamental productions of 
the group. The Aralia polarisy Homb, and Jacq.*, 
and the Pleumpfiylhun a inifeinim (Tab. xxiv. and 
XXV.), arc two highly remarkable plants, very 
common near the sea ; the former is allied to the 
ivy, but has clusters of green waxy flowers as 
large as a child's head ; and its round and wrin- 
kled leaves, of the deepest green, measure a foot 
and a half across. They form the favourite food 
of the hogs which run wild on these islands. 

^ It is upon the hills, however, that the more beau- 
tiful plants abound ; amongst which the most strik- 
ing is a liliaceous one, allied to Anthericum {Chry- 
sobactron Rossii^ Tab. xliv. and xlv.), whose con- 
spicuous racemes of golden flowers are often a span 
long, and many specimens have three or four such 
spikes. Thv Pie urophyllwn specio^uni ( Tab. xxii. and 
xxiii.), resembles a large Aster, bearing numerous 
purple flowers, the size of a large marigold. The Cd" 
misia vemicoaa (Tab. xxxi. and xxxii.), has linear 
glossy leaves, spread out on the ground like the 
spokes of a wheel, and pure white flowers, with a 
purple eye, as large as those of the last-named 
plant. Finally, the Veronica Bmfhamii (Tab. 
xxxix. and xl. ), may be mentioned ; it is of shrubby 
groAvth, with spikes of flowers of a deep ultra- 
marine blue. Amongst those of humbler stature, 

* Figured in the Botany of the French South Polar Expe- 
dition. 
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sevcnil European genera occur, as species of Car- 
damirie, Eanuncultis, Plantain^ Geranium, and 7:*y^i- 
IMufOy two beautiful white and red-flowered Gen-' 
Hans (Tab. xxxv. and xxxvi.), and a Forget^me' 
not (Tab. xxxvii.), with flowers much larger than 
those of any English species. 

The vegetation is characterised by a luxuriance 
of these fine species, and the absence of such weeds 
as grasses and sedges, 8cc, Eighty flowering plants 
were found, a ^mall number, but consisting ut' species 
mure remarkable for their beauty and novelty than 
the flora of any other country can show, no less 
than flfty-six being hitherto undescribed, and one 
hall' of the whole jKJCuliar to tliis jiroup, or Camp- 
bell Island, as far as is at present known. 

" The ships of Captain Vancouver's expedition 
touched at the southern extremity of New Zealand, 
from whence the naturalist attached to that voyage, 
the late venerable Mr. Menzies, bn)Up:1it a richer 
store of cryptogamic plants than had ever before 
reached Europe. Nor did Lord Auckland's group 
prove less productive, having afforded no less than 
upwards of two hundred species of mosses, lichens j 
HepaticcB, and sea-weeds, &c. ; of which a very 
large proportion are new to science. 

" A few botanical remarks on the flora of this 
group are best incorporated with those on the 
ve<jetation of the island next visited. It may here 
be remarked, however, that ])r<)])ably nearly all of 
the native plants were collected ; that the vegeta* 
tion is characteristic of New Zealand, but contains 
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1840. many new forms typical of the antarctic regions. 
The proportion which the smaller division of flower- 
ing plants (Manocotyledanes) bears to the greater 
(Dico(yledone$)j is veiy large, being as 1 to 2*2 ; in 
^ther hemisphere this division Increases on attaining 
a high latitude ; but that of Melville Island must 
be reached in the north, to meet with a similar 
ratio. It is worthy of notice that this large pro 
portion does not depend on an increased nnmber of 
y?v/,v.'*(,<?, which form a smaller item in this flora 
than they do in that of the Falklands or of Mel- 
ville Island ; but is due to the number of CyperacecB 
and OrehidecB^ both of which equal the grciaaes ; and 
probably also to the snutll amount of CompositcB 
amongst the Dicotyledones,^* 

Rcsjx'cting the zoology of these islands, Mr. 
M^Cormick observes : — There is no species of 
land animal, with the exception of the domestic 
pig, introduced several years ago, and now in a 
wUd state. The birds are aU New Zealand spe- 
cies, from which country these islands have 
unquestionably been colonised by the feathered 
tribe. Of land birds there are not more than 
seven or eight species, and of these the beautiful 
" Tooe" bird of ^iew Zealand, and a small olive- 
green species allied to MeUpha^ce^ are the chief 
choristers of the woods, which are in many places 
almost impenetrable, the trees and underwood 
forming dense thickets. The water birds consist 
of a New Zealand species of duck {teal)^ a mer- 
gus (Jdergamer)^ a species of phalarocrocorax, 
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(con/iorant)y a snipe, a penguin, and two kinds of 
gull, the black-backed, and small ash-backed, fre- 
quenting the bays in great abundance. The alba- 
tross {Diomedea exulam) was breeding in considera- 
ble numbers on the tops of the clitt's to the nortli- 
westward of the harbour. Their nest is formed, 
upon a small mound of earth, of withered grass and 
leaves matted together, above six feet in circum- 
ference at the base, and about eighteen inches in 
height ; it is the joint labour of the male and 
female birds. Like most of the petrel tribe, the 
albatross lays only one egg, of a pure white, 
varying in weight from fifteen to twenty-one 
ounces. In one instance onlv, out of above one 
hundred nests that were examiued, were two eggs 
found in the same nest. 

" Its greatest enemy is a fierce raptorial gull, 
very strongly resembling the Skua gull, both in its 
predatory habits and general aspect, and is pro- 
bably an undescribed species. 

^ Several kinds of petrel were breeding in holes 
underground, and on the sides of the cliffs bound- 
ing the buys; a solitary ring-plover was seen, but 
no specimen was obtained." 

Of insects we observed a great variety, and a 
large collection was made. The sand-flies were 
very troidjlesonie during the heat of the day, ami 
their stings painful. 

The party employed cutting fire- wood found a 
cat's nest with two kittens in it, still blind : they 
were of course destroyed, but the old cat escaped. 
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The pigs that were left ou the island by Captain 
Bristow iiave become very numerous. Their food 
consists of the Arabia polaris, " one of the most 
beautiful and singular of the vegetable productions 
of the island it inhabits, growing in lai'ge orbicular 
masses on rocks and banks near the sea, or amongst 
the dense and gloomy vegetation of the woods ; its 
copious bright green foliage, and large umbels of 
waxy llowcrs, have a most striking appearance.* 
The whole plant has a heavy and rather disagree- 
able rank smell, common to many of its natural 
order. But it is, nevertheless, greedily eaten by 
goats. piL'"s, and rabbits." And more especially the 
IHeurojjhylUnii crinifemrn a very common and 
striking plant, often covering a great extent of 
ground, and according to Dr. Hooker, forming the 
larger proportion of the food of the hogs which now 
run w ild upon the main island of this group. It is 
indeed so abundant in the marshy spots, that these 
animals frequently live entirely amongst it, parti- 
cularly where it grows near the margins of the 
woods, where they form broad tracks through the 
patches, grubbing up the roots to a great ex- 
tent, and by trampling down the soft stems and 
leaves, make soft and warm places for them, to 
litter in. 

One of these animals was shot by Mr. Hallett, 
the purser, and although in poor condition its flesh 

* Flora Antarctica, p. 20. 
t Ibid. p. 32. Plales 24, 25. 
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was considered well-flavoured, tliough by no means 
equal to that of our own well-fed pigs. 

In order to increase the stock of useftil animals, 

T directed a ram and two ewes, which we had 
brought from Hobart Town in the Erebus for the 
purpose, to be landed on the western side of the 
harbour ; and a ram and two ewes brought by the 
Terror were taken several miles inland to the 
southward. Besides these were landed from our pri- 
vate stores some pigs, poultry, and rabbits. These 
last, togetlier with a quantity of cabbage, turnip, 
mustard and cress, radish, and other seeds, were 
sent to me bv Mr. Anstey. of llobart Town, as well 
as a pair of goats, but one of them unfortunately 
died the day before we arrived at the Aucklands. 
Some seeds of each kind were sown in the small 
place we had cleared ; ami a great many goose- 
berry and currant bushes, and raspberry and 
strawbcny plants, with which Sir John Franklin 
had directed us to be supplied from the Govern- 
ment garden, were distributed over various parts 
of the island by Dr. Hooker, and I liavc no doubt 
will for the most part thrive, and may hereafter 
prove a benefit to vessels calling there. The hens 
had formed nests in well-concealed situations, 
and had laid several egijs before we left the place. 
A\ e found some small roots of potatoes and some 
plants of Siberian kale that had been left by some 
of our predecessors, and we planted some more of 
the former. 

Whilst the magnetic observations were being 
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made on shore, the other officers and crew of the 
biiips were engaged procuring firewood, completing 
the water, and making the necessary preparations 
in the vessels for our voyage to the southward. 

Mr. Tucker and Mr. Davis were employed under 
my directions surveying and sounding the liar- 
bour. Mr. Oakley was sent to examine Enderby 
Island, where also he landed some rabbits^ and 
brought back with him the nests and young birds 
of several small kinds of petrel he found there. 
The medical officers having fortunately no sick to 
attend to, zealously devoted themselves to increase 
our collections of natural history in all its branches. 
Dr. Hooker brought on board a tree fern be- 
tween three and four feet high, with fronds between 
four and five feet long: this and Campbell Island 
are the highest south latitudes they have yet been 
foimdin; and many curious and beautiful sea-weeds 
were gathered along the shores of the inlet. The 
seine was hauled, but with very indifferent success. 
A seal was seen with a good-sized fish in its mouth, 
proving their presence ; but only two or three were 
taken, — a small flat-fish, near the head of Laurie 
Harbour, and the others about nine inches long, are 
described by Dr. Richardson under the name of 
NotoHiema*^ of which genus he remarks the de- 
signation has reference to its high southern habitat, 
where it is probably represented by one or more 
species in almost every degree of longitude. 

* Zoology, by Dr. Ricbardflon, p. 5. Pbtte 8. 
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Some of our officers finding it very laborious 
walking through the dense brushwood in their way 

to the western hills, opened a road by setting fire 
to the dried grass and sticks, which being fanned 
by a strong breeze, spread with great rapidity in 
all directions, burning a great part of the wood 
near which our Observatory was fixed ; but for^ 
tunateiy did not approach to within half a mile of 
it. The whole country appeared in a blaze of 
fire at night* The scene as viewed from our ships 
was described as one of great magnificence and 
beauty. It was nevertheless a t]ioii<j:htless prank, 
and might have been productive of great mischief, 
besides destroying so much valuable wood. 

The result of our observations gave for the lati- 
tude of the sputj Tiiiirki (1 on the phm, where the 
Observatory stood, 50 30'\S., the longitude, 
166° 12' 34" E. The magnetic dip 73° 12', and the 
variation 17^ 40' £. High water at the full and 
chaiijnre of the moon took place at twelve o'clock, 
and the highest spring tides scarcely exceeded three 
feet. A remarkable oscillation of the tide when near 
the time of high water was observed ; after rising to 
nearly its highest, the tide would fall two or three 
inches, {ind then i i-e again between three and four 
inches, so as to exceed its former height rather 
more than an inch. This irregular movement 
generally occupied rather more than an hour, of 
which the fall continued about twenty minutes, 
and the rise agnin iipwaids of fifty minutes of the 
interval. The time here given as that of H. W. at 
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i«»40. full and change, is that of the last or greatest 
height of tide recorded. 
Dee. 12. Oor observations being completed, we re*em- 
barked the instraments and observatories, and 
having repeated our experiments for dctonjiiiiing 
the amount of deviation produced on the compass 
and dipping needle by the iron of the ships, we 
weighed on the morning of the 12th, and stood out 
to sea. As we passed Shoe Island at a distance of 
about fifty feet, the compasses were deviated nearly 
two points from their proper direction ; showing in 
a striking manner the very extraordinary magnetic 
power of its component rocks. Three or four 
miles to tlic eastward of Ewing Island we found a 
very strong tide ripple ; when, being well clear of the 
land, we shaped our course for Campbell Island, 
distant about one hundred and sixty*three miles. 
The weather throus^huut the day continued mode- 
rate and fayourabie, but a dense haze over the 
Auckland Islands soon concealed them from our 
view. 

13tb. Campbell Island was seen at 7h. 50m. a.m., four 
or five leagues distant. I had been reconiinonded 
before we left Van Diemen's Land to take the 
ships into the harbour near the north-east point of 
the island, but from the entrance it appeared so 
exposed to winds from that quarter, ^^ o bore away 
for the southern harbour. At lOh. 30m. A. m., 
when we entered the heads, we were compelled to 
reduce our sail to double-reefed topsails and courses 
by the strong gusts of wind which came down from 
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the high lands to the westward, with astonishiDg 1840. 

force ; the more danfrerous from succeeding the 
light and baffling winds that occupy the intervals 
hetween the squalls. This occurrence of sudden 
and -violent rushes of wind is a remarkable charac- 
teristic phenomenon of all the islands in about this 
latitude. We observed it at Kerguelen Island, at 
Auckland Island, and at Campbell Island ; and the 
trees of the latter island especially indicate, by 
their prostrate position, the prevailing power of 
the westerly storms. Hie liarbour is about four 
miles in (lei)th, running for more than two miles 
in a W.N.W. direction, and thence after passing 
a shoal point, with a warning bed of sea-weed 
off it, about W. S.W. to its head. In the outer 
part of the harbour the water is too deep for con- 
yenient anchorage, but in the upper part, which is 
completely land-locked, there is abundance of room 
for a hundred sliips to lie in the most perfect secu- 
rity, and whei'e wood and excellent water can be 
had in any quantity. After four hours of hard 
work, beating through the outer arm of the harbour, 
we stood up to the head of it, and were just about 
to let jro our anchor, when we perceived the sliip 
stirring up the mud, and she soon after stuck fast. 
Some hawsers were run out to the trees on the 
shore ; the ship warped off, and anchored in five 
and a half fathoms. At this time we observed tlie 
Terror aground on the shoal point above-men- 
tioned, and immediately sent our boats to her as- 
sistance ; but the tide was falling so fast that all 
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1840. their eflbrts to get her off were ineffectual ; she had 
struck upon the shoal at the top of high water. 
On going on board of her I found Captain Crozier 
had made eveiy preparation for heaving her off 
when the tide again flowed, having lightened the 
vessel as iiiuch as possible by starting the water, 
and landing the stores. As soon as the tide began 
to rise I returned to the Erebus with our boat's 
crews, and warped her near to the Terror, the more 
readily to afford her assistance, should it be re- 
quired: but she floated off before high w^ater 
Without having sustained any damage, and anchored 
to the eastward of the point in six fathoms. Our 
boats were now employed refilling her water-tanks, 
whilst her own crew were re-embarkinf^ and stow- 
ing away the stores and provisions that had been 
landed to lighten her. Assisted by Mr. Tucker and 
Mr. Davis, I obtained the annexed survey of the 
harbour, and it employed those officers two entire 
days to complete the soundings. Our observations 
were made on a small beach near the shoal point, 
and is marked -f on the plan of the harbour. It is 
in latitude 52^* 33' 26" S., longitude 169** 8' 41" E., 
the magnetic dip 73** 58', and the variation 17" 54' 
E. The few days' obser\ ation of the tides, reduced 
to the times of full and change of the moon, gave 
high water at twelve o'clock; presenting also the 
same irretmlarities as were observed at Rendez- 
vous harbour, Auckland Island. The amount of rise 
and fall at dead neap tides was forty- tliree- inches. 
The dip and variation above recorded are those 
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made on board the ships, for here also we found a 

great amount of lociil attraction ; the same instru- 
ment in diiferent places giving widely different re- 
sults, and proving how veryliable to error all surveys 
made by compass must be, and especially so upon 
lands of volcanic formation ; for, although so very 
remarkable in these islands, it may here be observed 
that there is scarcely any position on shore entirely 
free from this source of confusion; and even in 
our own country serious errors have been detected 
in surveys where the compass alone had been used. 

Campbell Island was discovered in 1810, by Fre- 
derick Hazelburgh, in command of the brig Perse- 
verance. He states that " the island is thirty miles 
in circumference, the country is mountainous, and 
there are several good harbours, of which two on 
the east side are to be preferred." The southern 
harbour of these two, in which we anchored, he 
named after his brig, " Perseverance Harbour.'* 

The highest hiU seen from the hftrl)oin is on its 
north side, and has an elevation of htieen hundred 
feet. The shores on either side are steep, and rise 
abruptly to between eight and nine hundred feet. 
They are skirted by a belt of sea-weed, and the har- 
bour is quite free from any danger except the siioal 
point on which the Terror grounded ; so that a ship 
may run in or beat up with perfect confidence and 
safety. The hills from being less wooded have a 
more desolate appearance than those of the Auck- 
land Islands, and although there is abundance of 
wood in the sheltered places, the trees nowhere 
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1840. attain so great a height as at the Auckland Tslancls. 
' The seine was hauled on two promising-looking 
places near the head of the harbour, but without 
success. A rich collection of marine insects and 
shell-fish were obtained, and had our time per- 
mitted I think we should have found fish in a lake 
that some of the officers discovered by tracing a 
small stream to the southward, which emptied its 
superabundant waters into the upper corner of the 
inlet. 

Those officers whose duties did not confine them 
to the vicinity of the ships made several excursions 
across the island, in various parts, especially Dr. 

Hooker, pursuing his botanical researches, and 
whose remarks on that department of natural 
science are here entered. 

Although Campbell's Island is situated 120 
miles to the southward of Lord Auckland's group, 
and is of much smaller extent, it probably contains 
fully as many native plants. This arises from its 
more varied outline, and from its steep precipices 
and contracted ravines, affording situations more 
congenial to the growth of grasses, mosses, and 
lichens. Its iron-bound coast and rocky moun- 
tains, whose summits appear to the eye bare of 
vegetation, give it the aspect of a veiy desolate and 
unproductive rock, and it is not until the quiet har- 
bours are opened, that any green hue save a i'ew 
grassy spots is seen. In these narrow bays the scene 
suddenly changes ; a belt of brushwood, composed of 
some of the trees mentioned as inhaUtants of the 
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last-visited island, but in a very stunted state, form 1840. 
a verdant line close to the beach. This is sue- 
ceeded by bright green slopes, so studded with the 
Chryaohaeiron as to give them a yellow tinge, visible 
a full mile from the shore. Most of the beautiful 
plants of Lord Auckland's ^ruup, iiicludin*: the 
elegant caulescent ferns, are equally abundant here, 
and from many of them growing in this higher 
latitude at a proportionally lower elevation, their 
be<iuty strikes every one on first landing. 

" The stay of the expedition here was necessarily 
very short, and though two days sufficed to collect 
between 200 and 300 species, the island cannot be 
considered as sufficiently explored to justify any 
rigid numerical comparison between its Flora and 
that of the Aucklands ; still some few relative ob- 
servations may be offered. Sixty-six flowering 
plants were detected, of which fourteen were not 
seen in the neighbouring group. Thus, in two 
degrees of latitude, tiiirty-four speeii s had tlisap- 
peared from the Flora of this longitude, and been 
replaced by at least twenty other plants, pro- 
dueing as great a concomitant change in the pro- 
portions of the two grou}>^ of flowering plants as 
was to be expected from the higher latitude. The 
new species are almost all typical of an antarctic 
climate, and consist both of species confined to 
the island, and of otliers hitherto considered pe- 
culiar to Antarctic America. The proportion of 
monocotyledonous plants is increased from being 
1 : 2'2, to 1 : 1*4. The grasses, instead of bearing 
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1840. the small ratio of I : 14, which they do in Lord 

Auckland's group, here appear as 1 : 4 5. Cyperacece 
and OrchidecB have proportionally decreased, and 
the CampasiUBj which were to all J)icotyled(me8 as 
1 : 10*4, are here as 1 ; 5'6. These are not the signs 
of the vegetation of a more rigorous latitude alone, 
but of oue ditferiug more widely from that of New 
Zealand than Lord Auckland's group did, where 
only one-seventh of the plants were common to 
other antarctic regions, whilst in Campbell's Island 
fully one-fourth are natives of other longitudes in 
the Southern Ocean. 

Considering the aggregate of the plants in the 
islands to the southward of New Zealand as com- 
posing one Flora, a comparison of it with those of 
other countries is not out of place liere. The 
flowering plants amount to one hundred species, or 
about the same number as have been collected in 
the whole group of arctic islands to the northw ard 
of the American coast. Of these one-fourth have 
been found in New Zealand, whilst many of the 
others belong to genera whose abundance is charac- 
teristic of that country. Only one-thirteenth of 
the whole ai*e known to be Tasmanian, and one- 
sixth are common to Tierra del Fuego. Since there 
is no other country with which these islands possess 
any marked botanical features in common, their 
Flora may be eonsidered a eontinnatiou of that oi 
New Zealand, differing only in that it is more 
typical of the antarctic regions. 
**The remarkable points of resemblance to 
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the last-named group with wliich we have com- i840. 
pared this Flora, arc the |)rei)orRlerance of Ru- 
HacecB^ AraltaceWj Epacridem^ Orchidem^ and ilfyr- 
sinem; the small amount of surface occupied by 
CompositcVy CaryophyUece^ Crudfera^ and ErkecB; 
and the entire want of Saxifrageoi^ Leguminosce^ 
Labiatce, and AmerUaeea^ all scantily represented 
in New Zealand. The more strildng points of 
difference are the increased proportion of Mono- 
cotyledones^ wbicli are there* as 1 : 3*2, and in 
these two islands as 1 : 1*8 ; of grasses, which bear a 
proportion there to other flowering plants of 1 : 13, 
and here of 1 : 6*8 ; and of Campositw, which there 
appear as 1 : 8, and as 1 : 4*4 here. This Flora 
further departs from that of New Zeahmd in possess- 
ing none of its numerous species of pine or beech, 
of which latter genus five are now known to grow 
there, and tliisis tlie mure remarkable because all tlie 
beeches and several of the pines are alpine, both in 
New Zealand and in Van Diemen's Land, only 
reaching the level of the sea in the southern parts of 
those islands. The pines of the southern hemisphere 
are, however, exceedingly Uji al, nor are they so ant- 
arctic as some of those in the northern hemisphere 
are arctic. Of the ten New Zealand species it is not 
certain that more than two or three are natives of 
the middle island, or that any of them are peculiar 

* The calculations reUting to the 'New Zealand Flora are 
founded on the Frodromus of Mr. Cunningham, and the reanlta 
nraat he considered as prohable approximations only. 
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1840. to a latitude south of 40°. Not onlv do Lord 
Auckland's group imd CampbeH's Island exhibit no 
inconsiderable number of Fuegian plants, consider- 
ing the immense intervening tract of ocean (up- 
wards of 4,000 miles), but in all tlie particulars in 
which their Flora differs from that of New Zeuland, 
it more closely approximates to that of Antarctic 
America. Strong though the resemblance is in 
the numerical proportions of the orders, and in 
the similarity of many of the smaller plants, the 
trees and shrubs of the one differ in every respect 
from those of the other locality ; for beeches ex- 
tend from a latitude in the American continent 
which corresponds to their principal parallel in 
New Zealand beyond the latitude of Lord Auck- 
land's group, as far south as Gape Horn itself, in 
the 57th degree. 

*' The relation between the Flora now under con- 
sideration and that of the northern regions is but 
slight ; and the same may be said, though not to an 
equal extent, of any two countries in the higher lati- 
tudes of the opposite hemispheres. This group lies 
in the latitude of England, yet we recognise in it 
only three indigenous plants of our o>vn island, — the 
Cardamme kirsuta^ Manila^ and CaUUriche. Of the 
sixty genera twenty-two are English, and twenty- 
eight natives of a more northern latitude than 
England. Hardly any of these belong to the divi- 
dons CcUyciflarce^ CompaaitcBj or to the higher 
orders of the Monoeoiyledanes ; while, on the other 
hand, they include the whole of the Thcdamijlorcr^ 
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Mimochlamydece and grasses, and most of the 1840. 
CyperacecB. Such genera as Sieversia^ Trisetum^ — — 
and HierochkB hare their analogues chiefly in the 
arctic regions ; whilst Jfyo^o^, Ranuncuhts^ Carda- 
mine, Stellaria, Veronica, Luzida, Juncus, and all 
the grasses, are predominant in the arctic Flora. 
There are, however, slight points of resemblance, 
rendering the want of a larger amount of thdr 
congeners more remarkable, and also of others 
which in the north generally accompany them, as 
saxifrages, heaths, and Vaccinia, Leguminosw, pines, 
beech, and especially oak, birch, and willow ; for 
most of which no representative has hitherto been 
found in the high southern latitudes." 

The geology of this island is very similar to that 
of the Aucklands, except in the total absence of 
land*birds, of which the Aucklands possess seven 
or eight species. The albatross had formed their 
nests on the tops of the north-westtm cliffs of 
the islaTid, and a great many of their eggs were 
obtained, but none of the young had yet appeared. 

The remains of some huts were found on each 
side of a cove to the north of the Krebn.s anchorage, 
as also the graves of several seamen who had evi- 
dently been employed on the seal-fishing, and 
amongst them that of a French woman who bad 
been accidentally drowned by the upsetting of a 
boat in the har)>our. There had also been an 
establishment by the side of a stream in the north* 
west comer of the harbour, but its situation was 
not so good for the purpose as that of the cove. 
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tMO. During the 15th and 16th we were busily en- 
gaged completing wood and water, and making all 
necessary preparations for our southern voyage, 
which may be consideTed to have commenced on 
leaving this harbour. I now communicated to 
Commander Crozier my intention of proceeding 
direct to the southward upon the meridian of this 
island rather than upon that of Hobart Town, and 
was gratified to find he entirely concurred ^tb my 
views upon this subject. lie received his linal 
orders, and a complete list of rendezvous, contain- 
ing instructions how to act in case of the ships 
unavoidably parting company, so as to ensure our 
meeting again without loss of time. And by 
the evening of the 16th, the day having been un- 
usually favourable, we had fully accomplished all 
the purposes of our visit to this place, and the 
ships were ready for sea. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

With a moderate breeze from the westward, we i84a 
weighed at 9 a. m., and stood out of the harbour. ""^w^TrT 
As soon as we had cleared the land we shaped our 
course directly south; and the wind soon fresh- 
ening to a strong gale, with thick weather and rain, 
we lost sight of Campbell Island about noon. 

The fifteen months which had elapsed since we 
took our departure from England had in no degree 
diminished our eagerness for the southern voyage ; 
and now that we had at length the prospect before 
us of entering upon those labours from which we 
all hoped the most remarkable and important re- 
sults of our voyage might be foirly anticipated, 
joy and satis^Eiction beamed in every face; and 
although I could not but lo<^ forward with much 
anxiety of mind to the issue of our exertions, yet 
this was greatly diminished by the assurance that 
we were in possession of the best of human means 
to accomplish our purposes. Our ships were in 
every respect most suitable for the service, with 
three years' provisions, and stores of the best kind, 
and supported by ollicers and crews in whom I 
had reason to entertain the utmost confidence that 
they would endure every trial and hardship with 
credit to themselves and the country. I felt that 
we liad nothinir to desire but the guidance and 
blessing of Almighty God throughout the arduous 
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^^^Q- duties we Avere about to commence, and without 
which all human skill and courage must prove 
utterly unaTailing. 

>«c-i«- It blew a strong gale from the south-west, so 
that we could not maintain a direct course. At 
noon we were in lat. 54° 22' S., long. 169° 12' K., 
haying completed a distance of one hundred miles 
to the southward. At midnight a bright appear- 
ance was observed in the clouds, between south- 
east and south, resembling the diffused light of 
aurora australis, at an altitude of 12''. 

Stormy weather continued throughout the 19th 
and 20th, during which time we had no opportu- 
21. nitv of soundinor; and on the 2l8t were so unfor- 
tunate as to lose two of our self-registering ther- 
mometers by the line breaking. By Commander 
Crozier^s experiment the temperature at two hun- 
dred and thirty fathoms below the surface was 
39***5, that of the surface being 42**. AVe were at 
that time in lat. 62'. S., long. 1 70° 30' E. 

Although Midsummer-day of the southern re- 
gions, and in so low a latitude, the temperature of 
the air was at no time during the day above 40°, 
having very gradually declined as we advanced to 
the southward. The smaller kind of petrel be- 
came much more numerous ; several patches of 
seaweed were seen during the day ; and we were 
kept in expectation of meeting with some new 
land, of which these, and the numbers of penguins 
of two or three kinds we saw, were considered to 
be indications. 
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The next day it was nearly calm in the after- 
noon, and some interesting experiments on the Dec. 22. 
temperature of the sea were made : at the sur&ce 
it was 37^ at one hundred and fifty fathoms 38^*5, 
at three hundred fathoms Bd'^'b, at four hundred 
and fifty fathoms 39^*7, et six hundred fathoms, 
39""* 7 'f showing that since yesterday we had crossed 
the point of uniform temperature of the ocean 
throughout its whole depth; and that the effect 
of the radiation of its heat from the surface ex- 
tended to beloAv three hundred lathoms. Our lat. 
69° S., long. 171^ E. 

Snow and sleet accompaDied a moderate south- ss. 
easterly breeze, and reduced the temperature of 
the surface of the sea to 32**. The elegnnt little 
blue petrel passed us in large tiocks, going to the 
southward. The albatross and smaller petrels ho- 
vered about in considerable numbers; and a few 
bottle-nosed whales were seen. 

During the last three days we had felt the in- 
fluence of a current, drifting us to the north, be- 
tween ten and eleven miles each day. 

Christmas-day was passed by us in a strong 25. 
gale, but it did not prevent our enjoyinor the usual 
festivities of the joyous season. Constant snow 
and rain, which as usual attended the northerly 
gale, and the expectation of meeting with ice, as 
well us the possibility of passing new land, deterred 
me from running during the continuance of such 
un&vourable weather ; we therefore hove-to under 
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the close*reefed topsails. At noon we were in 

kt. 62° lO'S., nnd long. 170° 24'. E. 

The wind veered to the westward, but the wea- 
ther was still so thick that we continued hove-to 
until 2 p. H., when we wore round, and stood to the ' 

southward. 

£7. On the 27th we had a strong south-westerly 
gale, with clear weather, violent squalls, and fre- 
quent snow-showers. The temperature of the sea 
fell to 29^ at 5 a. h., at which it remained all dajr, 
and led us to expect soon to meet with ice. 

The gale moderated early the next moriiiiif^, and 
was succeeded by a calm between 5 and 9 a. m., 
when an easterly breeze sprang up, and enabled 
us to resume our southerly course, having been ^ 
driven back to the northward very considerably by 
the late storm. 

A great many whales were seen during the 
afternoon ; and at 4 P. h., when in lat 63^ S. and 
long. 174** 30' E., we tried for soundings, with six 
hundred lathoms, without striking the ground. 
The temperature at the sur&ce was 30"*, at one 
hundred and fifty fathoms 85*'*5, at three hundred 
fathoms 38*^*2, and at six hundred &thoms SS***?, 
at which depth the mean tcin]U'ratui*e of the ocean 
was reached by the thermometers. 

At 7 20 P. M. the first iceberg was seen, in lati- 
tude 63^ 20^ S. ; several others came in sight shortly 
afterwards, and befoi'c eight o'clock fifteen were 
counted from the deck. Unlike the icebergs uf the 
arctic seas, they presented very little variety of 
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form, bat were generally of large size and of very i840. 
solid api^earance, bounded by jx i pendicular cliifs 

on all sides, tlieir tabular summits, varied from 
one hundred and t wenty to one iiimdred and eighty 
feet in height, and several of them more than two 
miles in circumference. As we passed through this 
chain of bergs we observed large masses continu- 
ally fulling IVom them, giving proof of their rapid 
destruction, even in this high latitude, and forming 
long streams of heavy loose fragments to leeward 
of them. 

AVe coMtiimed our course to the southward, Dec, 29. 
amongst nujneruiis icebergs and much drift ice. A 
great many whales were seen, chiefly of the com- 
mon black kind, greatly resembling, but said to be 
distinct from, the Greenland whale: 8|)erm, as well 
as hunchbacked whales, were also obsei'ved ; of the 
common black species we might have killed any 
number we pleased : they appeared chiefly to be 
of unusually large size, and would doubtless yield 
a great quantity of oil, and were so tame that our 
ships sailing close past did not seem to disturb 
them. During a short period of calm in the 
afternoon many marine invertebrata were taken, 
amongst them the Clio borealis and beautifnl little 
Argonauta arctica, upon wliich, doubtless, the 
whales were feeding, as it is well knowni that these 
creatures constitute the whale's food in the northern 
seas. 

A liL'ht southerly breeze brought with it almost 
cuustuut buow-showers and thick weather, so tluit 
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we were compelled to shorten sail and keep close 
to the wind dunng the nighty being amongst a great 
many bergs, which we could not see until almost 
touching them, and expecting also that the main 
pack was not far distant : there was also a heavy 
swell amongst the bergs, which rendered our situa- 
tion one of no small anxiety. The roar of the waves 
against their precipitous faces was f^enerally the 
first knowledge we had of our proximity to them. 

The next morning, at 7 a. m., we bore away to 
the southward, the wind haying changed to the 
westward, with more favourable weather. The 
bergs and loose pieces of ice became gradually less 
imanerous, so that throughout the day we seldom 
had more than ten or twelve of the former in sight 
at a time, and generally not so many. 

Soon after noon we crossed the track of the 
Russian navigator, Bellinghausen, in lat. 64° 38' S. 
and loDg. 173° £. ; and, being becalmed at 
2 F. M., we had a good opportunity of trying for 
deep soundings. Five thousand fathoms of line 
had been prepared for the purpose, but only one 
thousand five hundred and sixty fathoms had run 
off the reel when the weight struck the bottom. 
The temperature at the surface was 31***, at one 
hundred and fifty fathoms 35^^*2, at three hun- 
dred fathoms 37°*2, at four hundred fathoms 
38° '8, and at six hundred fathoms 3U°-8. I 
regretted that the thermometers constructed to 
sustain the pressure at a great depth, which I had 
written to England for, liud not arrived at llobart 
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Town before our departure. The specific gravity 1840. 
of the water at the surface and that taken up £rom 
six hundred fathoms was exactly the same, bdng 
1'0272, in both cubes at a temperature of 32°. 

The current was found to be setting to the 
£.S.£., at the rate of eight miles per diem. 

At 6 p. H. a fine breeze sprang up from the east* 
ward, and we carried a press of sail all night, 
passing a great many bergs, and much loose ice in 
long narrow streams, as we advanced to the south- 
ward. A beautiful white petrel was seen in the 
evening, giving notice of our approach to a largi: 
body of ice, although we were not at the time 
aware that these birds never wander far from the 
main pack. 

At noon the next day we were in lat. 66* 0' S. Dec.«i. 

and long. 171** 50' E. At this time the weather 
was beautifully clear, and a strong ice-blink in the 
sky, from S.W« to S. pointed out the situation 
of the pack. The streams of ice became more nu« 
merous, but fewer bergs were seen during the day. 
At 9 p. M. a line of ice was seen from the masthead, 
from E. by S. to S. by E., which proved to be the 
pack edge; but falling perfectly calm soon after- 
wards, we were not able to approach it until 8 A. h. J«n- 1* 
the next morning, when a light northerly wind 
sprang up, bringing thick weather and snow- 
showers. We steered to tlie southward, passing 
great quantities of drift ice; at ten o'clock we 
crossed the antarctic circle, and came to the edge 
of the niuiii pack, oi wliicL, however, we could only 
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sec a very small extent, owing to the thick weather; 
we were therefore obliged, after running a short 
distance along the edge of it, to haul o£f to the 
northward, to prevent getting entangled amongst 
the loose ice, with a considerable swell, and too 
little wind to make any way through it. At noon 
we were in lat. 66° 32' S. and long. 169° 45' E. 
The magnetic dip 82*35» and the variation 28*21. 

Being New-YearVday, an additional allowance 
of provisions was served to the ships* rrew«>, as w;js 
the practice on aU the arctic voyages ; and a com- 
plete suit of warm clothing was issued gratis to 
each individual; this had been provided by the 
liberality of the government, and on our entering 
the icy regions, coidd not but prove to be as useful 
and acceptable a new-year's gift as they could have 
received. Mutual congratulations passed between 
the officers and crews of the ships, and the day 
was kept, as in old En^rland, in conviviality and re- 
joicing. Being amongst numerous icebergs and 
having a great deal of loose ice about us, added 
greatly to the interest of the day to those who had 
never been amongst it before ; and those who had 
could not but share in some degree the excitement 
iiad delight of their companions. We had, indeed, 
met with the pack in a much lower latitude than 
we had anticipated ; but from the little we had 
seen of it we were by no means dispirited by the 
early appearance of so serious an ol^sti-iK tion to our 
progress, for it presented none of those evidences 
of impenetrability we had been led to expect. 
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Several whales were seen, and the white petrel 
(Procellaria nivea) w^as flying about in great iium- Jan. i. 
bers. In the evening a boat was lowered down, 
and several good specimens of this beautiful bird 
were added to our eoUection : a seal was also seen. 
During a partial clearing of the weather we had a 
good view of the pack, which extended as far as . 
the eye could discern to the southward. Some 
large holes of water were seen beyond the edge, 
whieh, as usual, eonsisted of the heaviest pieces 
closely set togetlier, but afforded us a confident 
hope of b^g able to make our way through it 
whenever circumstances should admit of the at- 
tempt: at tliat time it was perfectly calm, with 
a considerable swell from the northward, so that 
our ships were for several hours nearly unmanage- 
able. 

At 5 A. M. a berg was observed at a short dis- Jan. 2. 
tance, with a large piece of rock upon it, and nearly 
covered with mud and stones. It had much the ap- 
pearance of a small island ; and Mr. Smith was sent 
to examine and bring specimens of the rock. Tt 
proved to be of volcanic origin, aTul must have 
been of many tons weight. At 8 A. m. a fresh breeze 
sprang up from the eastward, with thick snow- 
showers ; the barometer also falling fast, led me to 
expect bad weather : we therefore stood off to the 
northward, to get into more clear water, and to 
wait a favourable opportunity of entering the pack. 
Thick weather prevailed throughout the day, and 
accompanied by a strong breeze and high sea, ren- 
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1841. dered our situation critical and anxious. As we 

stood iiway IVoia the pack the temperature of the 
sea rose from 28° to 30° at the distance of seven or 
eight miles ; when, having got into a much clearer 
space, we kept the ship under easy sail all the next 

Jan. 3. day, waiting for more favourable weather. Several 
whales, a few seals, and many white petrel, were 
seen during the djiy, also three penguins. 

Towards midnight the barometer began to rise, 
and other indications of the weather improving, 
we wore ruuiid and stood to the southward; we 
carried all sail, passing through several narrow 
streams of heavy ice, formed of the fragments of 
broken-up bergs, which rendered the greatest vigi- 

Jan. 4. lance necessary during the thick snow-showers that 
passed over us in quick succession, and were some- 
times of long continuance ; nor was it until the after- 
noon that the clear blue shy was again seen and the 
sun shone forth in all its splendour, — the numerous 
bergs, of strange and curious forms, reflecting its 
brilliant rays in every beautiful variety of colour, 
and forming, as our ships pursued their devious 
way amongst them, a scene of much interest and 

grandeur. 

At noon we were m lat. 65° 22' S., long. 172° 
42' E. J the magnetic dip 81° 40', variation 25° 1'. 
By a remarkable, and of course in some degree 
accidental coincidence, exactly the same dip and 
variation were sisrnalled froni l)oth ships. 

The power of the sun's radiation was measured 
at 9 p. M., by means of a thermometer whose bulb 
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was blackened with Indian ink : it rose from 33° to i84i. 
40***2, the sun's altitude being at the time only four 

de*rrees. Heavy clouds were soon afterwards ob- 
served rising both at east aud nuilh-west : those in 
the latter direction were of a peculiarly threatening 
appearance, with hard rugged outlines, like the 
cumulus clouds of the equatorial regions, with 
bright reflections of light from their more promi- 
nent points, affording a strong contrast to the ex- 
treme darkness of the frowning mass. The setting 
sun was also a very remarkable object, being 
streaked across by five dark horizontal bands, of 
nearly equal breadth, and flattened into a most ir- 
regular form by the greater refraction of its lower 
Ihnb as it touched the horizon, at 11^ 56"^ 51*; 
skiiiiiiurig along to the eastward, it ahnost imper- 
ceptibly descended until its upper limb disappeared 
exactly seventeen minutes and thirty seconds after- 
wards. The difference of the atmospheric refrac- 
tion at the upper and lower limb of the sun was 
carefully determined by several measurements of 
the horizontal and vertical diameter, and found to 
amount to 5' 21", the horizontal diameter being 
32' 81", and the vertical diameter only 27' 10", 
that given in tlie Nautical Almanac being 32' M"; 
thus showing also that the flattened appearance of 
the sun was not produced in the least degree by the 
elongation of the horizontal diameter, as some have 
supposed. We also remarked the peculiar purple 
colour that the vapour of very low altitudes exactly 
opposite to the setting sun reflects so constantly in ' 
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the arctic regions, and sometimes even in our own 
country. It did nut exceeil two degrees of altitude 
when the sun's centre was on the horizon. 
Jan. 5. In approaching the pack we had passed a great 
many hergs, but after midnight comparatively few 
were seen. The wind freshened to a strong breeze 
from the north-westward, and carried us rapidly to 
the southward* At B a. h. we again came in sight 
of the mam pack, and ran several miles along the 
edge of it to examine it. From the mast-head it 
seemed sufficiently open to admit of our penetrating 
as far as we could see to the southward ^ and al- 
though other circumstances were not so favourable 
for taking tlie pack as I could have wished, owing 
to the imsettled state of tlio weather and the wind 
blowing so directly upon the ice as to preclude 
. our regaining the open water if thought desirable, 
I nevertheless determined to make the attempt, and 
push the ships as far into it as we could get them. 
The signal was made to the Terror, and we bore 
away before the wind, selecting the most favour- 
able point to break through the outer edge of the 
pack, which, as usual, was formed of much heavier 
ice than the rest, and which we acconiplislied with- 
out sustaining any serious injur}', although neces- 
sarily receiving some very heavy blows. 

After about an hour's hard thumping, we forced 
our wav into some small holes of water, con- 
nected by narrow lanes, for which we had pur- 
posely steered ; and, closely followed by the Tenor, 
we found the ice much lighter and more scattered 
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than it appeared to be when viewed from the dis- 
tance. It consisted chiefly of small floes of ice, of 
last winter's formation, with a quantity of hum- 

mocky ice of much older date, formed by great 
pressure into very heavy masses ; but it was by no 
means of so formidable a character as we had been 
led to expect from the accounts we had recdved 

of the southei u l)arrier in those parts where the 
American and li'rencii expeditions had encountered 
it. 

At noon we were in latitude 66^ 55' S., and Ion* 

gitude 174** 34' E. The clear sea was no longer 
discernible from the masthead; with nothing but 
ice around, and fortunately a clear s^ above us, 
we pursued our way through the pa<^ choosing 
the clearest ^^eads," and forcing the interposing 
barriers as they occurred; the way continued, if 
not to open before us, still sufiicicntly so to enable 
us to navigate freely amongst the ice, without 
danger or difficulty as we proceeded, at times sus- 
taiiiing violent shocks, which nothing but sliipa 
80 strengthened could have withstood. 

A remarkable appearance of land was reported in 
the evening, and, continuing for many hours with- 
out any alteration of figure, several of the officers 
imn^^ined it was really hmd they saw, assuuiiiig the 
appearance of nuuiy pointed liills }>erfectly covered 
with snow, and bo calculated to deceive the inex- 
perienced eye, that had we been prevented pro-* 
ceeding further, they would doubtless have asserted 
on our return to England that we had discovered 
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land in this positicm. This appearance of land was, 

however, notliiiifr more than the upper part of a 
cloud, marking, by a well-defined but irregular 
line, the limit to which vapour can ascend in these 
latitudes ; below is vapour in every degree of con* 
densation, above, the clear cold space which vapour 
can never attain. It is always near the margin of 
the ice that these appearances of land are most re- 
markable and most deceptive. It proved a nse£ul 
lesson to some of our new hands, who could not be 
persuaded it was not land until we had actually 
passed over the place of their baseless mountains. 

We saw many seals, as we sailed along, basking 
on the ice, and several penguins; these curious 
birds actually followed our ships, answering the 
call of the sailors, who imitated their cry; and 
although they could not scramble over the ice so 
&st as our ships sailed past it, they made up for it 
when they got into the water, and we soon had 
quite a flock of them in our wake, playing about 
our vessel like so many porpoises. 

The elegant white petrel was also veiy numer- 
ous, and a single stormy petrel, of a different and 
larger species than our European procellaria pela- 
gicH, was seen. 

The wind gradually moderated as we got &r- 
ther into the pack, and had declined to quite a 
gentle tar at midnight, by which time we were 
between sixty and seventy miles from the pack 
edge; there was, however, still so much motion 
amongst the ice, that I have no doubt it was blow* 
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ing a strong gale in the open sea to the northward ; ^^'^^ 
the clouds drifted swiftly over our heads, and thick 

showers of snow fell, but we had, at intervals, an 
extensive view from the crow's nest, which ena- 
bled us to pursue our southerly course with confi- 
dence, though under duuinished sail, throughout the 
night. 

l^arly the next morning the ice became much Jan. 6. 
closer, compelliug a more varying course, and 
greatly retarding our progress ; a strongly marked 
''water-sky," which was seen to the south-east- 
ward, raised our hopes of being able to reach an 
open sea at no great distance, and all our means 
were employed to force the ships onward through 
the ice in that direction ; but early in the aflbemoon 
we found it so close as to baffle all our exertions, 
and we were obliged to heave to in a small iiule of 
water, out of which we could iind no way to the 
southward, and wait until the ice opened. 

We saw great numbers of penguins of a different 
species from those we had met with at Kerguelen 
and Auckland Islands, and a boat being sent in 
pursuit of them, several were procured and added 
to our collection. 

Commander Grozier came on board in the evening, 
and we had the satisfaction to hear that all on 
board the Terror were in the same good health and 
spirits as we were, not an individual being on the 
sick list of either ship. One of his boat's crew feVL 
overboard, and although quite unable to swim, lie 
floated on the surface without an effort until picked 
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up by one of our boats^ no worse for his cold 
immersion. 

Some whales were seen, but not in such numbers 
as near the pack edge. At noon we were in lat. 

68* 17' S., long. 175° 21' E., and found we had been 
driven by a current twenty-six miles to the S. E. dur- 
ing the last two days ; another proof to us that there 
must be open space in that direction. But the ice 
remained so close until the afternoon of the following 
day, that we could not make any way through it ; 
and whilst thus detained we tried for soundings, 
but without reaching the ground with 600 fathoms. 
Tlie temperature at that depth, 39°'8 ; at 450 
fathoms, 39°-2 ; at 300 fathoms, 38'**2; at 150 
fathoms, liT'^'d ; at the surface, 28°. 

Late in the evening the ice slackened a little, 
and we bored through it seven or eight miles to 
the south-east, towards the encouraging dark water- 
sky, that we had never lost sight of, and which we 
appeared to have approached very considerably, 
since it was first observed. 

At 1 1 r. M. a thick fog came on, and tlic ice 
being much too compact for us, we were obliged to 
heave to for several hours. 

At 4 A. H. we recommenced our labour, aided by 
a light south-westerly wind, and succeeded in forc- 
ing the ships several miles through the pack by 
noon, when it fell j)erfectly calm. Our observa- 
tions to-day showed that the whole body of ice had 
during the last two days been carried fourteen 
miles to the northward by the late southerly winds. 
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I availed myself of the o[)portunity the calm 1841. 
afforded me of making some magnetic observations 
upon a large piece of ice near the ship, well suited 
to the purpose. The dip and intensity observa- 
tions agreed exactly with those we had previously 
obtained on board our vessels, satisfactorily proving- 
that the corrections we employed for the effect of 
the ship's iron on the instruments continued to 
give accurate results. We were then in lat. 68** 28' 
S., and long. 17G° 31' E. Dip 83*' 36' S., and 
variation W 39' E. 

A new species of seal was killed by some of the 
crew of the Terror, differing from all others hitherto 
known, in the total absence of ears ; not the smallest 
orifice could be detected where they usually are 
placed in these animals ; and this remarkable pecu- 
liarity was afterwards confirmed on its being dis- 
sected by Dr. Robertson. 

A great change in the ice was produced by the 
calm opening it out in all directions, as we always 
found to be the case in the Arctic Seas ; and a 
breeze springing up from the northward at 8 p. m. 
we made some way through the pack, pressing for- 
ward under all sail towards the south-east water. 
We sustained many severe shocks in breaking 
through the interposing barriers of closer ice. 
Thick weather and snow prevented our seeing to 
any distance before us or selecting our way, whilst 
the increasing breeze impelled us rapidly onward. 
So that at 5 a.m. the next day we had accomplished j^n. 9. 
the object of our exertions, and found ourselvea 
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1841. again in a dear sea. The northerly breeze soon 
' after increased to so strong a gale as to redace us 

to close reefed topsails, which, with the continuoua 

snow and thick weather, compelled us at noon to 
haul to the wind after having run about thirty miles 
to the southward since leaving the pack. 

At noon we were in lat 69° 15' S., and long. 
176* 16' E. 

The wind veered round gradually to the east- 
wardf so that we continued to make some progress 
to the southward notwithstanding the fog and 
snow being so thick that we could seldom see more 
thuii ludt a mile before us, and sometimes not so 
far ; but as we met with no icebergs, and only a 
few straggling pieces of ice and a heavy sea having 
arisen, we felt assured that we had gwned an open 
space of great extent. 

The storm blew with great violence from the 
eastward until 2 A. u. tlie next day, when it began 
jM.ia ^ abate, and by nine o'clock had moderated so 
much as to admit of our setting reefed courses. 
The fog also began to disperse about that time, and 
at noon we had a most cheering and extensive 
view; not a particle of ice could be seen in any 
direction from the mast-head. Our observations 
gave us a lat. 70"" 28' S., long. 174** 50 E. and the 
magnetic dip had increased to 85°. 

We now shaped our course directly ibr the 
Magnetic Pole, steering as nearly south by compass 
as the wind, which soon afterwards veered to the 
south-east, admitted. Our hopes and expectations 
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of attainiDg that interesting point were now raised ' 
to tlie highest pitch, too soon, however, to suffer as 

severe a disappointment. A strong " land-blink" 
made its appearance in the horizon as the skips 
advanced, and had attained an elevation of several 
degrees hy midnight. AH of us were disposed to Jim. n. 
doubt that which we so much apprehended, owing 
to its inach paler colour than the land-blinks we 
had seen in the northern regions, but soon after 
2 A. M. the officer of the watch, Lieutenant Wood, 
reported that the land itself was distinctly seen 
directly ahead of the ship. 

It rose in lofty peaks, entirely covered with per- 
ennial snow; it could be distinctly traced from 
S.S.W. to S.£. by S. (by compass), and must have 
been more tiian one hundred miles distant when 
first seen. 

The highest mountain of this range I named 
after Lieutenant-Colonel Sabine, of the Royal Ar- 
tUleiy, Foreign Secretary of the Royal Society, 
one of the best and earliest friends of my youth, 
and to whom this compliment was more especially 
due, as having been the first proposer and one of 
the most active and zealous promoters of the espe* 
dition. 

Al noon we were in the higliest latitude 
- (71** 15^) attained by our great navigator in 1774, 
during his several attempts to penetrate to the 
south. We had by tMs time run fifteen leagues 
directly towards Mount Sabine, and still it appeared 
to be very distant ; more land came in view as we 
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1841. advanced, mountainous ranges extending to the 
~~' right and left of that we first discoyered. 

At 6 F. M., when we had closed the land seventy 

miles, we were about two leagues from the shore, 
which was lined with heavy pack-ice. We steered 
dose along the edge of it towards a small bay, 
where we hoped to effect a landing, hut the wind 
heing on the shore, and a high sea beating hea- 
vily along the pack edge, we found it quite imprac- 
ticable. We therefore stood to the b. E. for the 
purpose of rounding the eastern extreme of a dose 
body of ice, and of getting to leeward of a project* 
ing point of the coast, off which we observed seve- 
ral small islands, that we expected wonld afford 
such protection as to admit of our landing with 
less difficulty. 

The cape which formed the southern promontory 
of the l)ay was, at the request of Coiiiinander 
Crozier, named Ca\)ii Downshire, after his kind and 
lamented friend, the late estimable marquis. Its 
northern point was called Cape Adare, after my 
friend Viscount Adare, M. P. for Glamorganshire, 
who always evinced a warm interest in our un- 
dertaking. It is a remarkable projection of high, 
dark, probably volcanic, cliffs, and forms a strong 
contrast to the rest of the snow-covered coast. 
Some rocks, that were observed to lie several miles 
to the north and west of Cape Adare, showing their 
black summits conspicuously amongst the white 
foam of the breakers, were named Dunraven rocks* 
We obtained soundings in one hundred and sixty- 
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five fathoms, and several small black stones, which 
came up with the lead, tended to coiiiinn my con- 
jectures of the volcanic origin of the newly-disco- 
yered land. Cape Adare at the time bore N. 52 W*, 
distant about five or six miles. 

It was a beautifully dear evening, and we had 
a most enchanting view of the two magnificent 
ranges of mountains, whose lofty peaks, perfectly 
covered with eternal snow, rose to elevations vary- 
ing from seven to ten thousand feet abov* the 
level of the ocean. The glaciers that filled their 
intervening valleys, and which descended from near 
the mountain summits, projected in many places 
several miles into the sea, and terminated in lofty 
perpendicular cliffs. In a lew places the rocks 
broke through their icy covering, by which alone 
we could be assured that land formed the nucleus 
of this, to appearance, enormous iceberg. 

The range of mountains extending to the N.W. 
was called Admiralty Range, of which the higher 
and more conspicuous were distinguished by the 
names of the Lords Commissioners of the Admi* 
ralty under whose orders I was serving. Mount 
Minto, Mount Adam, and Mount Parker were 
named after the Right Honourable £arl Minto, the 
first Lord ; Yice-Adnural Sir Charles Adam, E.C.B,, 
now Commander-in-Chief in the West Indies ; and 
A'icc- Admiral Sir William Parker, Bart., G.C.B., 
and Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, 
the two senior naval lords; and I cannot forbear 
here expressing the deep gratitude I must ever feel 
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1641. to them for the efficient manner in which our ships 
were fitted out under their auspices ; for the ample 
meana we were provided with by their liberality ; 
and for the ^couragement we receiyed previous 
to our departure, by witnessing the warm, personal 
interest they took in perfecting the equipment of 
the expedition ; as well as for the many instances 
of friendship with which they honoured me; the 
remembrance of which often, during the voyage, 
proved a powerful stimulus to renewed exertion. 
Mount Troubridge, Mount Pechell; and Mount 
Dalmeny were named after Rear-Admiral Sir 
Edward Thomas Troubridge, Bart., C. B. ; Captain 
Sir Samuel J. Brooke Pechell, Bart., C. B., K. C. H. ; 
and the Right Honourable Lord Dalmeny; the 
three junior lords. The positions of these moun. 
tains are given in the Geographical Table in the 
i\ I j ) i nd'ix to this volume. Mount Dalmeuy 1 brmed 
the western extreme of the Admiralty Range, as 
also the westernmost land in sight, and was distant 
from us between seventy and eighty miles« The 
height of Mount Sabine was found, by means of 
several measurements, to be rather less] than ten 
thousand feet, and about thirty miles from the 
coast. The elevations of the other mountains were 
not determined with accuiBcy, but we judged them 
to vary from seven to nine thousand feet ; and alto- 
gether they presented aa grand and magnificent a 
view as can well be imagined. A cape to the west* 
ward of Cape Adare, having a deep bay between 
them, was named after Charles Wood, £sq.» 
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h'mt Secretary to the Admiralty; and another iwi. 
cape, still further to the westward, surmounted 
by a remarkable conical hill, was distinguished by 

the name of Sir John Inirrow, Bart., the father of 
modern arctic discovery, by whose energy, zeal, 
and talent our geographical knowledge of those 
regions has been so greatly increased; and we 
may hope, by God*s guidance and blessing attend- 
ing the exertions of the expedition that has so 
recently left our shores, he may live to see tlie 
great olject of his heart, the discovery of a N. W. 
passage through Barrow Straits to the Pacific 
Ocean, accomplished. 

The dip had increased to eighty-six degrees, and 
the variation amounted to forty-four degrees. 
These observations place the magnetic pole in lat. 
76° S., long. 145° 20' E., therefore in the S. W. 
(true) from us, and distant above five hundred miles. 
But the land interposed an insuperable obstacle 
to our direct approach to it, and we had to choose 
whether we should trace the coast to the north-west, 
with tlie liope of turning the western extreme of 
the land, and thence proceed to the south ; or follow 
the southerly coast line round Cape Downshire, 
and thence take a more westerly course. The latter 
was preferred, as being more likely to extend our 
researches into higher latitudes, and as aifording a 
better chance of afterwards attaining one of ^e 
principal objects of our voyage: and although we 
could not but feel disappointed in our expectation 
of shortly reaching the magnetic pole, yet these 
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mountains being in our way restored to Enorland 
the honour of the discovery of the southernmost 
known land, which had been nobly won by the in- 
trepid Bellinghausen, and for more than twenty 
years retained by Russia. 

Favoured by very fine weather during the night, 
we succeeded in approaching within two or three 
miles of the small iahmds lying a short distance 
from the main land by nine o'clock the next mom- 
ing, at which time, accompanied by several of my 
officers, I left the ship in charge of Lieutenant 
Bird, and pulled towards the shore, followed by 
Commander Ciozier and some of the Terror's 

officers. 

We found the shores of the mainland completely 
coyered mth ice pr<jecting into the sea, and the 
heavy surf along its edge forbade any attempt to 
land upon it ; a strong tide carried us rapidly along 
between this ice-buund coast and the islands amongst 
heavy masses of ice, so that our situation was for 
some tune most critical ; for all the exertions our 
pcDple could use were insufficient to stem the tide. 
But taking advantage of a narrow opening that ap- 
peared in the ice, the boats w^ere pushed through it, 
and we got into an eddy under the lee of the largest 
of the islands, and landed on a beach of large loose 
stones and stranded masses of ice. The weather 
by this time had put on a most threatening appear- 
ance, the breeze was freshening fast, and the 
anxious circumstances under which we were placed, 
together witli the recabflag flying at the ship*s mast- 
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head, which I had ordered Lieatenant Bird to hoist 

if necessary, compelled us to hasten our operations. 

The ceremony of taking possession of these 
newly-discovered lands, in the name of our Most 
Gracious Sovereign, Queeu Victoria, was imine* 
diately proceeded with ; and on planting the flag of 
our countr}^ amidst the hearty cheers of our party, 
we drank to the health, long life, and happiness of 
Her Majesty and His Koyal Highness Prince 
Albert. The island was named Possession Island. 
It is situated in lat. 71° 5G', and long. 171 7' E., 
composed entirely of igneous rocks, and only acces- 
sible on its western side. AVe saw not the smallest 
appearance of vegetation, but inconceivable myriads 
of penguins completely and densely covered the 
whole surface of the island, along the ledges of the 
precipices, and even to the summits of the hills, 
attacking us vigorously as we waded through their 
ranks, and pecldng at us with their sharp beaks, dis- 
puting possession ; which, toirether with their loud 
coarse notes, and the insupportable stench from the 
deep bed of guano, which had been forming for ages, 
and which may at some period be valuable to the 
agriculturists of our Australasian colonies, made us 
glad to get tiway again, after having loaded our 
boats with geological specimens and penguins. 
Owing to the heavy surf on the beach, we could 
not tell whether the water was ebbing or flowing; 
but there was a strong tide running to the south, 
between Possession Island and the main land, and 
the Terror had some difficulty to avoid being car- 
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ried by it against the land ice. Future navigators 
should therefore be on their guard in approaching 
the coast at this place. 

After a long and heavy pull we regained our 
ships only a short time before so thick a fog came 
on, with a strong northerly breeze, that to have 
been a few minutes later, would have rendered our 

return to the ships impossible, and compelled us to 
have borne ay for the shore again, to take up our 
quarters with the penguins, until the ships could 
have again approached it with safety. The wea- 
ther obli^ired us now to stand out to sea. At m^ht 
we had high winds with constant snow, and not 
meeting with any icebergs or loose ice, we kept the 
ships under easy ssul, waiting a change of weather. 

Some few whales and large flocks of Cape pigeons 
were seen ; but the elegant white petrel, which 
seldom goes to any distance from the main pack, 
had, to our great satisfaction, quite deserted us. 

The next morning a southerly gale came on, 
which reduced us to close-reefed topsails, ajid storm 
staysails ; the weather also being very thick, we 
stood to the eastward, uncertain what we might 
meet with and were kept throughout the day and 
night in a state of great anxiety and watchfulness: 
but we were nut soriy to find the sliij) labouring 
in a heavy sea, a sure indicatiou of a great space 
of open water to windward, in the direction we 
were now most anxious to get. 

At noon we were in lat. 72° 3' S., and long. 
172° 9' E. Although blowing a hard gale with a 
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high sea, we were enabled, by means of Mr. Fox's i84i. 
instrument, to obtain observationB for the dip, ~— ' 
25' in both ships. 

The land was seen seyenil times during the day ; 
the same we had beiure discovered, and we carried Jan. 13. 
all sail to prevent being driven back to the north- 
ward. In the evening we wore and stood towards 
the land, hoping for fairer weather by the time we 
closed it ; but the storm continued with unabated 
violence, so that when we were by our reckoning 
within ten or twelve miles of the shore, and unable 
to see to any distance on account of tiie almost 
iiirnitciTuptcd snow-showers and thick foggy wea- 
ther, we were obliged again to stand off to sea, stUl 
struggling under all sail to maintain our ground. 

At noon we were in lat 71^ 50', and long. 
172° 20', which, under the circumstances, we con- Jan. 14. 
sidered more favourable than we expected, having 
lost only eighteen miles during this violent gale. 

In the course of the day a great number of 
whales were observed ; thirty were counted at one 
time in various directions, and during the whole day, 
wherever you turned your eyes, their blasts were to 
be seen. They were chiefly of large size, and the 
hunch-back kind : only a few sperm whales were dis- 
tinguished amongst them, by their peculiar manner 
of "blowing," or " spouting," as some of our men 
who had been engaged in their capture called it. 
Hitherto, beyond the reach of their persecutors, 
they have here enjoyed a life of tranquillity and 
security j but will now, no doubt, be imide to con- 
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tribute to the wealth of our country, in exact pro- 
portion to the energy and perseverance of our 
merchaats; and these, we well know, are by no 
means inconsideralde. A fresh source of national 
and individual wealth is thus opened to commercial 
enterpribc, and if pursued with l)oldnes8 and perse- 
verance, it cannot fail to be abundantly productive. 
We observed great quantities of molluscous and 
other minute marine animals^ on which, no doubt, 
the whales were feeding; and hv<j:r flocks of the 
young of the Cape pigeon were playing about, and 
feeding with them. In the evening the wind rather 
moderated, and the weather becoming more dear 
we were induced again to try and approach the 
land. The barometer tilso had risen to nearly 
twenty-nine inches, which we had now learnt to 
consider to indicate fine weather in these latitudes, 
although in England such a depression would be 
regarded very differently. 
Jan. 15. Early this morning we had a fine view of the 
magnificent chain of mountains that we had seen 
stretching away to the southward some days before, 
but then more imperfectly. With a moderate 
southerly >vind we had beautifully clear weather, 
and wc now saw them to great advantage ; and as 
we stood towards them, we gazed with feelings of 
Indescribable delight upon a scene of grandeur and 
magnificence far beyond anything we had before 
seen or could have conceived. These mountains 
also were completely covered to their sharply- 
pointed summits with snow, and the elevation 
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that were measared roughly, yaried from twelve to 
upwards of fourteen thousand feet. These were jan. 15. 
named jifter the eminent philosophers of the Royal 
Society and British Association, at whose recom- 
mendation the government was induced to send 
forth this expedition. I had great satisfaction in 
1 laving it in m) power thus to record the names of 
those distinguished gentlemen from whose exer- 
tions in the cause of science these discoveries re- 
sulted. Herschel, an imperishable name, rendered 
still more illustrious by the scientific labours 
and achievements of the greatest philosopher 
of our own time, was given to the most con- 
spicuous of the mountains, after Sir John F. W. 
Herschel, Bart., Pi*esident of the British Association ; 
by whom, in the double capacity of Chairman of the 
Committee of Physics of the British Association, as 
well as of the Royal Society, the recommendations 
of those scientific bodies were communicated to 
Her Majesty's government. Mount Northampton 
was named after the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Northampton, President of the Royal Society, who 
took a personal and active interest in promoting 
the great system of magnetic co-operation through- 
out the civilised world, and in recommending a 
voyage of magnetic research to the antarctic seas. 
Cape Roget and Cape Christie, which are formed 
by the terminations of Mount Herschel and Mount 
Lloyd, to seaward, were named after Dr. Peter 
Mark Roget, Secretary of the Royal Society, and 
VOL. I. o 
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id4i. his colleague, Professor Samuel Hunter Christie, 

j,u,. 15, of the Royal ^lilitary Academy, Woolwich. 

Cape Wheatstone was named after Professor 
Wheatstone, the inyentor of the electric telegraph ; 
and Cape Daniell after my much-lamented fnend 
the hite Professor of Chemistry of King's College, 
and l^'oreigii Secretary of the Royal Society. 

Mount Peacock, Mount Whewell, Mount Lloyd, 
and Mount Robinson were named in compliment 
to the Very Reverend Dr. George Peacock, Dean 
of Ely ; the Reverend Dr. William Whewell, Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge ; the Reverend Dr. 
Humphry Lloyd, of Trinity College, Dublin; and 
the Reverend Dr. Robinson, of Armagh ; the more 
zealous and active promoters of magnetic research 
in the antarctic regions, and who, together with Sir 
John Herschel and Colonel Sabine, constitute a Com- 
mittee of the British Association for the purpose 
of conducting the magnetical and meteorological 
co-operation, and for the reduction of meteorolo- 
gical observations. 

Contending with a strong southerly breeze, we 
beat to windward cId^v along tlie chain of islets 
which extends about ten miles to the southward of 
Possession Island. It consists of eight dark- 
coloured rocks of small size and curious shapes : 
an arched perforation was observed in one of 
them, through ^^'hich the coast of the main land 
was seen; another was considered to resemble a 
ship's capstan. 
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At noon we were in iat. 71** 56' S., Possession I84i. 
Island bearing (true) west of us, distant seven or 
eight miles. Whenever we approached the land 

we found ourselves attended by sliuals of penpruins, 
which kept playing about our ships and alongside 
of them, much as porpoises do in our own seas, 
probably attracted by the shining copper. Whales 
also were seen in considerable numbers during the 
day ; and they who may hereafter seek them in. 
these latitudes will do well to keep near and under 
the lee of extensive banks of ice to protect them- 
selves from the heavy sea they will have to encounter, 
and from which we experienced much incon\ e- 
nience whenever we tacked off to the eastward, the 
ship pitching her bowsprit under very frequently, 
nothing but the great care of the officers of the 
watches prevented our loaing some of the spars. 
We nevertheless made progress to the southward, 
assisted by a strong tide, or more properly a cur* 
rent, since it had been setting us to ^vindward for 
more than twelve hours. We sounded always as 
we approached the land, and found from sixty to 
ninety*two fathoms, when at two and a half to four 
miles' distance. 

Whilst measuring some angles for the survey, 
an island I had not before noticed appeared, 
which I was quite sure was not to be seen two or 
three hours previously. It was above one hundred 
feet high, and nearly the whole of the summit and 
eastern side perfectly free from snow. I was much 
surprised at the circumstance, and on calling the 
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attention of some of the officers to it, one ot them 
Jan. 16. remarked that a larpre berg which had been an object 
of observatioii before, had disappeared, or rather 
had turned over unperceiyed by us, and presented 
a new surface, covered with earth aiitl stones, so 
exactly like au island that nothing but lauding on 
it could haye convinced us to the contrary had not 
its appearance be^ so satisfactorily explained ; and 
moreover, on more carc^ful observation a slight roll- 
ing motion was still perceptible. 

I was very desirous to find a harbour in which 
to secure the ships and obtain magnetometric ob- 
servations on the 20th of this month, beine one of 
the term days agreed upon for simultaneous observ- 
ations ; well knowing the great interest and import- 
ance that would attach to a complete series of such 
experinieiits, within 500 miles of the south mag- 
netic pole ; and lor this purpose I had closely exa- 
mined every indentation of the coast that presented 
itself. These were, however, all filled with drifted 
SHOW lioiii the mountains, and formed a niuss of 
ice several hundred feet tliick ; and thus we found 
it impossible to enter any of the valleys or breaks 
in the coasts where harbours in other lands usually 
occur. Still Nve hoped to meet with lower land, or 
amongst some of the islands to find a place of shelter 
for our ships and suitable for our purpose ; therefore 
^ we kept as close to the shore as circumstances would 
admit throtighout the day, and in the evening stood 
out to sea, as we then found the tide near the land 
had turned, and was canying us fast to leeward. 

"v. 
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At 10 r. M., wlien distant between twenty and 
thirty miles from the land, it presented a remarkable Jan. 15. 
appearance ; a bank of dense clouds concealed the 
lower parts of the mount^ns, and their snowy 
pointed summits alone appeared above the cloud, 
contrasting strongly with the beautifully clear blue 
sky, and conveying to the mind the idea of an im- 
mensity of elevation beyond their measured height. 

Our operations were retarded by a strong south- 
west gale, against which we struggled in vain, the 
whole of the next day, under our storm-sails. Such 
a continuance of stormy weather in the middle of 
suiiuner we were not at all prepared to expect, and 
Ave could not but feel anxious as day after day of 
the brief season of navigation passed away without 
any material advance in the desired direction. At Jan. I6. 
noon we were in lat. 72° 12' S., but were driven 
back to the northward by the violence of the storm, 
which continued until noon of the following day^ 
about twenty-five miles. 

As the wind moderated the reefs were shook out J«>- IT. 
of the topsails and courses, and we increased the 
sail with good effect, the wind having veered to the 
westward, so as to admit of our steering a more 
southerly course. New portions of land opened to 
our view as we proceeded to the southward. The sun 
shone forth with great brilliancy, the more accept- 
able to our feelings, perhaps, from having been so 
long concealed by unceasing showers of rain ; and 
its beams were reflected from the now distant 
mountains in every variety of tone and modification 
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1841. of light which the diifc rent forms of their icy cover- 
jtti.17. ings exhibited; and which, whilst attracting the 
admiration, and delighting the eye, could not foil 
also to ill}]) rove the mind; for how was it possible 
thus to admire the stupendous and magnificent 
£abric, without our thoughts rising in adoration of 
the Author, and Maker, and Preserver of all ? 

The fine afternoon proved a source of real enjoy- 
ment after so much bad ^veather, and a proof of the 
extraordinary clearness of the atmosphere occurred 
worthy of notice. We had been sailing directly off 
to the eastward during the whole of the late gale, 
and on the fog and snow clearing away, both the 
angles and observations concurred in placing us at 
a distance of ninety miles from the mountains, which 
we still saw so clearly that many, unaccustomed to 
the deceptive appeuranccs and uncertainty in esti- 
mating distances from land, would have supposed 
we were not more than thirty or forty miles from 
them. Mount Herschel subtended an angle with 
the horizon of thirty-six minutes, and might 
have been seen under equally favourable circum- 
stances at thirty or ibrty miles lurther off. A 
heavy stream of ice, about a mile broad, lying in 
the direction of the wind, and extending to the 
north and south be\ und the reach of vision from 
the mast-head, was passed through without difli- 
culty, and with only a few severe blows as we 
forced our way amongst it. The temperature of 
the sea had fallen to 28^ and we naturally expected 
soon to meet with the main pack, of wliich a strong 
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ice-blink to the eastward appeared to give us warn- i^i- 
in^ ; but in this we were mistaken, it proved to be 

only a fog-bank. 

During the ai'ternoon an unusual degree of reii ac- Jan. 17. 
tion was remarked to the south-westward, which 
had the effect of bringing, at times, clearly into 
view land we had not before seen, and then again 
removing it from our sight. This land having 
been thus discovered at a distance of more than 
one hundred miles on the birth-day of a lady to 
whom 1 was then attached, and whom I have now 
the happiness of calling my wife, I gave her name 
to the extreme southern point — Cape Anne ; and 
the land afterwards proving to be an island, was 
named Coulnian Tslancl, after her father, Thomas 
Coulman, Esq., of Whitgift Hall, Goole. The 
northern pomt of the island was named Cape 
Wadworth, in compUment to her uncle, Robert 
John Conlman, Esq., of Wadworth Hall, Don- 
caster ; a spot of many happy associations. 

Moderate breeze from the S. W. and fine weather : Jim* is. 
we stood away to the S.S. £. on the starboard tack 
until we lost sight of the land, at a great distance 
from us; but we were sailing in an unexplored 
space, perfectly free from either bergs or loose ice. 
A few whales, penguins, cape -pigeons, and stormy 
petrel were our only companions. We were also 
increasing our southing, and at noon were in 72° 57' 
S. long., 176'' 6' £. At 1 p.m., having run three 
miles S.S. E , we hove to, and obtained soundings 
in two hundred and thirty fathoms. Small stones 
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1841. and shells, Avnth some pieces of coral and a crus- 
jan. J 8. taceous animal {nymphon grncile)^ common in the 
Arctic Seas, came up with the lead. The tern* 
peratnre at that depth was 34^*6 ; at one hundred 
and fifty fathoms, 33°*8 ; that of the surface being 
30**, and of the air 31° j the specific gravity of water 
hrought up from various intermediate depths was 
the same as at the surface, 1*0277, at a temperature 
of 35°. Tliis experiment was repeated with exactly 
the same result, in consequence of the Terror, which 
was less than a mile distant iiom us, having found 
only one hundred and seventy-four fathoms on a 
sandy bottom, sho^ving a very remarkable irregu- 
larity in the bed of the ocean at this part. At 
5 P. M.) when in lat 73° 3^ S«, we tacked and 
stood towards the land ; at 8 we sounded in one 
hundred and ninety, and at midnight in one hun- 
dred and eighty fathoms, on a bottom of sand and 
broken shells, having at that time run twenty-four 
miles true W. by The land was again seen 
soon after 9 p.m. W.N.W. true, at one hundred 
and twenty miles' distance, the sky of course being 
beautifully clear in that direction : we considered 
Jan. 19. it a curious circumstance finding the water so 
shallow at so great a distance from such high land. 
Numbers of the young pintado were flying about, 
and one shot by Mr. M*Corniiek fell on board ; it 
was the first specimen of the kind we obtained. 

At four o'clock in the morning, we had one hundred 
aitd seventy fatlioms, at eight o'clock two hundred 
and ten fathoms, and at iioou had increased the 
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depth of water to two hundred and seventy fathoms, ^M^' 
although we had closed the land more than forty Jan. 19. 
miles since midnight. Coulman Island, which we 
had only before seen by refi'action, now formed the 
southern extreme point in view, and a new range 
of mountains was observed stretching away to the 
south-west from Mount Northampton, forming a 
kind of crescent-shaped ridge. A remarkable conical 
mountain to the north of Mount Northampton was 
named in compliment to the Kev. W. Vernon Har- 
count ; one to the southward of it, after Sir David 
Brewster, the joint-founders of the British Asso- 
ciation, which has so eminently contributed to the 
advancement of science in Great Britain. Mount 
Lubbock, to the southward of Mount Brewster, was 
named after Sir John Lubbock, Bart., treasurer of 
the Royal Society ; and two other mountains, still 
further to the southward, were named after Sir 
Boderick Impey Murchison, the general secretary, 
and Professor Phillips, the assistant secretary, of 
the British Association. 

Becalmed for two or three hours after noon, the 
dredge was put over in two hundred and seventy 
fathoms water, and after trailing along the ground 
for some time was hauled in. It was found to con- 
tain a block of grey granite, composed of large 
crystals of quartz, mica, and felspar, with appa- 
rently a clean and recent fracture, as if lately 
broken off from the main rock, and had probably 
been deposited by the agency of an iceberg. Be- 
sides this there were a great many stones of vari- 
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0U8 kinds of granitic and volcanic structure ; but 

Jan. 19. the most remarkable circumstance was drawing 
up from so great a depth beautiful specimens of 
living coral, which naturalists and geologists have 
hitherto concurred in believing unable to work 
beyond the pressure of a few fathoms below the sur- 
face. CJorallines, Fiustrae, and a variety of marine 
invertebrate animals, also came up in the net, show- 
ing an abundance and great variety of animal life. 
Atuungst them I detected two species of Pycno- 
gonum ; Idotoa Ba&u^ hitherto considered peculiar 
to the Arctic Seas ; a chiton, seven or eight bivalves 
and univalves, an unknown species of Gcmmarm, 
and two kinds of Serpula, adhering to the pebbles 
and shells. I am indebted to the kindness of Charles 
Stokes, Esq, for some remarks on the very in- 
teresting species of corals obtained by us on this 
occasioij, wliich Avill be found in the Appendix to 
this Volume, and the beautiful drawings he has 
made will appear in the zoology of the voyage now 
publishing. 

It was interestinof amonorst these creatures to 
recognise several that I had been in the habit of 
taking in equally high northern latitudes; and al- ' 
though contrary to the general belief of naturalists, 
I have no doubt that from however great a depth 
we may be enabled to bring up the mud and stones 
of the bed of the ocean we shall find them teeming 
with animal life; the extreme pressure at the greatest 
depth docs not appear to affect these crcatui"L>; 
hitherto we have not been able to determine this 
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point beyond a thousand ^Bkthoms, but from that 

depth several shellfish have been brought up unth Jan. lo. 

the mud. 

At 3 P. M. a favourable breeze sprang up, and 
we made all sail to the south, steering direct for 
Coulman Island, which still formed the eastern 
extreme of land in sight, having a broad pas- 
sage between it and the main land. A deep bight 
was observed to the southward of a remarkable 
cape, high, black, and cloven at the top ; further to 
the north, Onpe Wheatstone, the right-hand point 
of an apparent inlet, had the whole of its precipitous 
face quite dear of snow, though it thickly covered 
its rounded summit. The evening continued beau- 
tifully line; but we well knew that a northerly wind 
would most assuredly bring over us fog and snow, 
its never*failing accompaniments; and the barometer 
falling fast warned us to make the best of the brief 
period of fine weather. All sail was crowded on both 
our ships, and once again we had aU th^ studding 
sdls on both sides set, and were running directly 
before a fine breeze. The scene was most animating 
and cheering; the harassing, tedious, and laborious 
work of contending against adverse winds and 
weather were forgotten in the full expectation we 
now enjoyed of soon passing into a higher latitude Jan. 20. 
than had ever l)cforc been attained; and few on 
board either of the ships closed their eyes that 
night, so great were their anxiety and excite- 
ment. Soon after three o'clock the next morning 
thick log and snow limited our view at times to 
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1841. logg ili^n a quarter of a mile, and we could seldom 
Jan. 20. see beyond a mile; we, however, continued our 
course under all sail until six o'clock, when, during 
a partial dearing, we saw a great body of ice ex- 
tending across our bows, fortunately in time to 
enable us to haul off to the eastward, and clear the 
point of it, passing through only a small quantity 
of scattered pieces at its outer edge. Soon after- 
wards we perceived that the ice extended from the 
north cape of Ooulman Island (Cape Wad worth) 
several miles to the northward, and the whole space 
between it and Cape Jones, named after my friend 
Captain William Jones, R. N., was filled with a 
solid field of ice that appeared as if it had not yet 
broken up this season. We resumed our course to 
the southward, after clearing some loose streams off 
the main body of the ice, and at noon >vere in lati- 
tude, by dead reckoning, 73° 47' S., long. 171° 40' 
E., the sun not affording us an observation for 
latitude, for which we now most anxiously wished. 

Penguins, white aiul stormy petrel, were seen in 
abundance, as also were several seals. Falling 
calm at 1*30 p.m. we sounded in 320 fathoms, the 
deep-sea clamms coming up full of a stiff green 
mud, sand, and small stones, some frnirinents of 
starfish, and pieces of coral. A strong ripple indi- 
cated a tide or current ; and we found the ship was 
drifting to the south by the lead and bearings of 
th(^ laiidj at the rate of three quarters oi' i\ mile per 
hour. At this time. Cape Anne, the high, perpen- 
dicular, extreme point of Coulman Island, bore 
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W.N. AY. twenty-five miles. Light baffling winds 
prevailed for several hours, but eventually settled 
in a stiff breeze from the southward. We stood to 

the S. W. to close the mainland, which we observed 
had taken a considerable turn to the westward, but 
without being able to get sight of it, owing to the 
thickness of the weather, until 4 a.m. : when being Jan. 81. 
close in with the main pack edge we could observe 
the land ice stretching round to the southward, a 
firm unbroken mass, with a considerable quantity 
of loose ice off its edge, which seemed to have been 
recently broken away from the main buJy. 

We tacked and stood off to the eastward to wait 
for dear weather, and on standing in again the 
land was distinctly seen : a high-peaked mountain, 
bearing true west, was named Monteagle, after 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and one of very 
great elevation, the highest by estimation that we 
had yet seen, but which we had not the opportu- 
nity of measuring accurately, was named Mount 
Melbourne, after the Right Honourable Lord Vis- 
count Melbourne, Prime Minister of England when 
our expedition was proposed to her Majesty's go- 
vernment, and upon whom and his colleagues tlie 
representations of the great philosophers of the day 
had their due influence. The form of Mount Mel- 
bourne had so general and striking a resemblance 
to Mount JEtna, that for distinction's sake it went 
by that name for several days amongst the officers 
of both ships ; but its elevation must be very mueh 
greater than that of the Sicilian mountain. 
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1841. The land ice, although not more than five or 
Jan. SI. six feet above the surface, and therefore probably 
not more than forty feet in thickness, blends so 
imperceptibly with the snow which descends from 
tlie mountains at this part and extends far into 
the sea, that it was almost impossible to form any 
idea of the exact position of the coast line ; thus 
from the edge of the land ice, it seemed at no 
great distance from its margin gradually to ascend 
until it reached the summits of the highest moun- 
tains. To the N.W. the space between Ooulman 
Island and the main land was occupied by a similar 
kind of land ice that appeared not to have been 
broken away for many years; in this particular more 
like the barrier described by Lieut. Wilkes, as ex- 
tending from the shores of the lands discovered by 
him near the Antarctic Circle. It was suthciently 
evident that it was impossible to penetrate this mass 
of ice to the westward, as there was not even a 
crack or hole of water to be seen in any part of it. 
I therefore made up my mind to proceed alons^ its 
edge to the southward, hoping to be able after- 
wards to pursue a westerly course to the Mag- 
netic Pole, which we still continued to approach 
very considerably, the dip now aniuuiiting to 

At noon we were in lat. 74° 15' S. by our reckon- 
ing, but the observation gave only 74*, showing 

that we had been driven to the northward by a 
current, which was the more mortifying as we had 
already begun to congratulate ourselves in the 
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belief that we had reached as high a south latitude 
as had ever before been attained^ and with every 
prospect of being permitted to extend onr researches 
very much further. In spite of all our exertions 
we found the ships unable to contend against the 
combined influence of the southerly wind and north- 
erly current, which still carried us back to the 
northward, and when it fell calin in the afternoon, 
we could do nothing but watch the gradually re- 
trograde motion of the ships. 

It was the most beautiful night we had seen in 
these latitudes, the sky perfectly clear and serene. 
At midnight, when the sun was skimming along Jan. 22. 
the southern horizon at an altitude of about two 
degrees, the sky over head was remarked to be 
of a most intense indigo blue, bccouiing paler in 
proportion to the distance from the zenith. 

We got soundings in three hundred fathoms, and 
the dredge being again put over, and allowed to 
trail along the bottom for two or three hours, 
brought Tip TTiany animals, some corallines, and a 
quantity of sand, mud, and small stones. Amongst 
them we found several entirely new forms of crea- 
tures, of which accurate drawings were taken by 
Dr. Hooker, which, together with their descriptions, 
are now in course of publication, and consti- 
tute one of the more interesting features of our 
researches. It is well known that marine inverte- 
brate animals are more susceptible of change of 
temperature than land animab ; indeed they may 
be isothermally arranged with great accuracy. It 
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• will, however, be difficult to get naturaliBts and 

philosophers to believe that these fragile creatures 
could possibly exist at the depth of nearly two 
thousand fathoms below the surface: yet as we 
know they can bear the pressure of one thousand 
fatln His, why may tliey not of two? We also 
know that several of the same species of creatures 
inhabit the Arctic, that we have fished up from 
great depths in the Antarctic, Seas. The only way 
they coulil have got from rli* one pole to the other 
must have been through the tropics ; but the tem- 
perature of the sea in those r^ons is such that 
they could not exist in it, unless at a depth of nearly 
two thousand lat horns. At that depth they might 
pass from the Arctic to the Antarctic Ocean without 
a variation of five degrees of temperature; whilst 
any land animal, at the most favourable season, 
must experience a ditlerence of fifty degrees, and, 
if in the winter, no less tlian one hundred and fifty 
degrees, of Fahrenheit's thermometer — a sufficient 
reason why there are neither quadrupeds, nor birds, 
nor land-insects common to both regions. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Again a southerly breeze came on at 4 A. m. ; i84i. 
we continued beating to windward under all sail, j^gg 
and thus regained some of the lost ground; but at 
noon we were still four miles to the northward of 
our yest<:?rday's latitude. As the breeze freshened 
and the motion of the ship iucreased, the compasses 
became very uncertain in their indications ; but the 
weather was beautifully clear, the sun shining in 
f^reat splendour ; and although the barometer was 
already above the mean pressure of the atmosphere 
of these latitudes, it continued to rise (the second 
instance of the kind we have observed) as the wind 
increased to a moderate gale about midnight, which 
prevailed the whole of the next day, accompanied 
by sharp squalls and continuous showers of snow. 
By our reckoning we made some southing, being 
at noon in Lit. 74^ 20' S. ; and by 7 r. m., having 
flood grounds for believing that we had reached a 
higher southern latitude than that attained by our 
enterprising countryman, the late Captain James 
Weddell, and therefore beyond aU our predecessors, 
an extra allowance of grog was issued to our very 
deserving crews; and, being Saturday night, the 
seaman's favourite toast of Sweethearts and wives" 
was not forgotten in the general rejoicing on the 
occasion. 

VOL. I. P 
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1841. The gale, which rather freshened during the night, 
Jan. 23. gradually veered more to the eastward ; we therefore 
wore round and stood towards the land on the port 
tack ; but, owing to the continuance of thick and 
snowy weather during the whole of Sunday, we did 
not get sight of it until 7 p. m., when it was indis- 
j«o. 24. tinctly seen ahead of the ship. At midnight we 
were in lat. 14t 2d' by observation. We carried all 
sail, and both wind and sea abating, we approached 
the land rapidly ; the barometer which had been 
rising throughout the gale^ reached the unusual 
Jan. 25. height of 29*33 at 4 A. u. the next morning ; the line 
of coast was at this time distinctly seen, but at a great 
distance : a heavy pack extended at least forty or 
fifty miles from the shore, into which we stood 
amongst the loose ice as far as we could without 
getting beset ; this I did not think proper to hazard, 
as it would assuredly have occasioned considerable 
loss of time without any equivalent advantage, and 
every hour at this period of the season was of 
much importance to us. I have no doubt that, 
had it been our object, we might have pene- ' 
trated it several miles further, for although 
heavy-looking ice, it was not very densely packed, 
nor any thing like the solid land-ice we had 
seen further to the northwuid, and we should 
qertaiuly have made the attempt, had not the land 
imposed an insuperable barrier to our reaching the 
Pole, which we still hoped to accomplish by a more 
circuitous route ; and we were not then in a condi- 
tion to be content with any thing short of complete 
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success. Observations at noon placed us in lat. ^"^^^ 
74*' 44', long. 169 ^SC, dip 87* 54' S., var. 67** 18', jaa.«5. 

from Avliich we deduced the place of the magnetic 
pole to be distant two hundred and forty-nine miles. 
We had penetrated the pack as far as the ice ad- 
mitted to the westward by half-past eight in the 
evening, when we tacked and obtained obsei^ations 
by which we found wc had approached so much 
nearer the Pole that the dip had increased to 88^ KK. 
We tried for soundings with three hundred &thoms 
line, but it did not reach the bottom. Mount Mel- 
bourne and Mount Monteagle were here seen to 
great advantage ; the immense crater of the former^ 
and the more pointed summit of the latter, rose high 
above the contiguous mountains ; and they form two 
of the more remarkable objects of this most won- 
derful and magnificent mass of volcanic laud. 

Whilst struggling to get through the pack, we 
found it drifting, under the influence of the wind 
and current, rapidly to the northward, which seemed 
to encourage a hope, that, if defeated in our attempt 
to pass round its southern extremity, we might be 
able, at a later period of the season when more of 
the land-ice sliuuld have drifted away, to penetrate 
to the shore, and :dnd some place wherein to secure 
the ships for the winter. For several days past we 
had seen very few whales, whidi was the more re- 
markable on account of the very great numbers we 
met with not more than sixty or seventy miles to 
the northward. There must be doubdess some 
cause for their absence from this spot, which 
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1841. perhaps future observation may supply; for it is 
deairabie to know where they are not to be found 
as well as where they are, that valuable time may 
not be thrown away by those who go in pursuit 
of them. 

Jan. 26. Qn reaching the clear water, we found a short 
irregular sea, in which the ships pitched heavily 
nnder the eaaiest sail we could prevail on ourselves 

to carry, -which seemed to indiciite a change of tide 
to windward. As we pursued our way along the 
pack edge to the southward, we saw a great many 
of die beautiful snowy petrel, and some penguins. 
The temperature of the air varied only one degree 
during the twenty -lour hours, from 25° to 26°, 
which was snffidently low to freeze into ice the 
sprays that fell on board the ship, and soon accu- 
mulated such a load about our bows as to keep the 
watch continually at work clearing it away, and 
beating it off the running ropes. At noon we had 
increased the dip to 88^ 83^, so that the magnetic 
pole was now only one liundred and seveutv -lour 
miles from us in a W. by S. (true) bearing. Mount 
Melbourne bore W. by N. eighty miles. 

In the afternoon, as we got further from the 
pack, the uneasy irregular sea subsided, and the 
wind becoming more westerly enabled us to stand 
direct for the east extreme of the land blink," 
which bore S.W. by S. (true) from us; and at this 
time some strong indications of land ajjpeared, 
which we all hoped would prove a "Cape Flyaway," 
as many others had done before. As we increased 
our distance from the pack, the temperature of the 
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sea at its surface gradually rose from 28° to 31**, at 
about twelve miles off, although the air was at the 
time at 25'''5. 

Light baffling winds, which prevailed for two or 
three hours, were succeeded by a moderate breeze 
from the eastward ; all sail that the ships could 
spread was immediately set ; and although the fog 
and rain came on so thick as to prevent our seeing 
more than lialt a mile before us, we continued to run 
with studdiug-sails on both sides set to the south- 
westward until nearly eight o'clock, when we were 
suddenly taken aback by the wind shifiting to that 
quarter, and on the fog clearing away, we found 
that we had been steering into a deep bight of the 
main ice, which we now saw stretching across from 
the extreme point of the main land to an island 
bearing (true) south of us, and thus preventing 
our proceeding any further to the westward in this 
part ; after closely examining the pack, in which 
no opening was to be seen, we stood away to the 
southward to endeavour to land on the island. 

At noon we were in lat. 75** 48', S. long. 168** 
33' E., dip 88° 24^ variation 80° 50' E. At 3 p. m. 
* we sounded in 200 &thoms, on fine black sand 
and small black stones, about twelve miles north 
of the island. At five o'clock when we were 
within two or three miles of it, I left the ship, 
accompanied by several officers, and soon after- 
wards followed by Commander Grozier, and a party 
from the Terror, we pulkd towards the shore. A 
high southerly swell broke so heavily against the 
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1841. cliffs, and on the only piece of beach we could see as 
Jan. 27. we rowed from one end of the island to the other, as 
almost to forbid our landing ; a mortification not to 
be endured if possible to be avoided ; the Terror's 
whale boat beiiif^ more fit for encuuiueririg such a 
surf than the heavy cutter of the Erebus, 1 got into 
her, and by the great skill and management of the 
officers and crew I succeeded, by -watching the op- 
portunity when the boat was on the crest of the 
breakers, in jumping on to the rocks. By means 
of a rope, some of the officers landed with more 
&dlity, but not without getting thoroughly wetted ; 
and one having nearly lost his life in this difficult 
affair, I was obliged to forbid any more attempting 
to land, to their Teiy great dieappointmeiit. The 
thermometer being at 22% every part of the rocks 
which were washed by the waves was covered with 
a coating of ice, so that in jumping from the boat, 
he slipped from them into the water, between her 
stem and the abnost perpendicular rock on which 
we had landed, and but for the promptitude of 
those in the boat, in instantly j)ulling off, he nuist 
have been crushed between it and the rocks. It 
was most mercifully ordered otherwise, and he was * 
taken into the boat witLtOut having suffered any 
other injury than being benunibtd with the cold. 
TVe proceeded at once therefore to take possession 
of the island in due form ; and to the great salis- 
&ction of every individual in the expedition, I 
named it " Franklin Iblund in compliment to His 
JLxceliency Captain Sir John Franklin of the 
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Koyal Navy, to whom, and his amiable lady, I 

have already had occasion to express the gratitude jtti.fi7. 

we all felt for the great kindness we received at 

their hands, and the deep interest they manifested 
in all the objects of the expedition. Having pro- 
cured numerous specimens of the rocks of the 
island, we hastened our departure, in consequence 
of the perishing condition of our unlucky compa- 
nion, and succeeded in embarking without any 
further accident ; we gained the ships before nine 
o'clock, all of us thoroughly drenched to the skin, 
and painfully cold. 

Franklin Island is situate in lat. 76° 8' S., long. 
168** 12' E. It is about twelve miles long and six 
broad, and is composed wholly of igneous rocks ; 
the northern side presents a Hne of dark precipitous 
clilfs, between five and six hundred feet high, ex- 
posing several longitudinal broad white, probably 
aluminous, bands of several feet thickness ; two or 
three of than were of a red ochre colour, and gave 
a most strange appearance to the cliffs. We could 
not perceive the smallest trace of vegetation, not 
even a lichen or piece of sea-weed growing on the 
rocks; and I have no doubt from the total absence 
of it at both the places we li^ve landed, that the 
vegetable kingdom has no representative in ant- 
arctic lands. We observed that the white petrel 
had its nests on the ledges of the cliffs, as had 
also tlie rapacious skua gull j several seals were 
seen, and it is by no means improbable that the 
beach on which we in vain attempted to land may,. 

p 4 
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at the proper season, be one of their places of 
juu 27." resort, or roohmea^ as they are termed by the 
seal fishers. 

At between two and three miles distance from 
the land, the soundiugs were regular, in thirty- 
eight to forty-one fathoms, on a bed of fine sand 
and black stones, and probably good anchorage 
might be found near the shore with southerly 
winds. A high cliff of ice projects into the sea from 
the south and south-west sides, rendering it there 
quite inacessible, and a dangerous reef of rocks 
extends from its southern cape at least four or 
five miles, with apparently a deep water passage 
between them and the cape ; several icebergs of 
moderate size were aground on the banks to the 
northward and westward of the island. At mid- 
night the bearings of eight separate islands are 
given in the log of the Erebus ; but as these after- 
wards proved to be the summits of mountains, at 
a great distance, belonging to the mainland, th^ 
do not appear upon the chart as islands. With 
a favourable breeze, and very clear weather, we 
stood to the southward, dose to some land which 
had been in sight since the preceding noon, and 
which we then called the " High Island it 
proved to be a mountain twelve thousand lour 
hundred feet of elevation above the level of the 
sea, emitting flame and smoke in great profusion ; 
at first the smoke appeared like snow drift, but us 
we drew nearer, its true character became maiii- 
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The discoTery of an active volcano in so high a 
southern latitude cannot but be esteemed a circum* jun-ss. 

stance of high geological importance and interest, 
and contribute to throw some further light on the 
physical constraction of our globe. I named it 
Mount Erebus," and an extinct volcano to the east* 
wardj little inferior iu hoiglit, being by measure- 
ment ten thousand nine hundred feet high, was 
called " Mount Terror." 

A small high round island, which had been in 
sight all the morning, was named " Beaufort Island, ' 
in compliment to Captain Francis Beaufort, of the 
Boyal Navy, Hydrographer to the Admiralty, who 
was not only mainly instrumental in promoting the 
sending forth our expedition, but afforded me much 
assistance, during its equipment, by his opinion 
and advice: and it is very gratifying to me to pay 
this tribute of respect and gratitude to him for 
the many acts of kindness and personal friendship 
I have received at his hands. At 4 p.m. we were 
in lat. 76° 6' S., long. 168" 11' E. The magnetic 
dip 88'' 27' S., and the variation 95'' 31 'E. : we 
were therefore considerably to the soutiiward of 
the magnetic pole, without any appearance of being 
able to approach it on account of the land-ice, at a 
short distance to the westward, unituig with the 
western point of the " High Island," which, how- 
ever, afterv\\^r(ls proved to be part of the main 
land, and of which Mount Erebus forms the most 
conspicuous object. As we approached the land 
under all studdiiig-sails, we percdved a low white 
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1841. line extending from its eastern extreme point as 
^Bur as the eye could discern to the eastward. It 
presented an eztraordinaiy appearance, gradually 
increasing in height, as we got nearer to it, and 
proving at length to be a perponclicular cliflP of ice, 
between one hundred and hlty and two hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, perfectly flat and 
level at the top, and without any fissures or pro* 
iiiontories on its even seaward iace. What was 
beyond it we could not imagine ; for being much 
higher than our mast-head, we could not see any 
thing except the summit of a lofty range of moun- 
tains extending to the south a\ a i d as far as the 
seventy-ninth degree of latitude. These moun- 
tains, being the southernmost land hitherto dis* 
covered, I felt great satisfaction in naming after 
Captain Sir William Edwa rd Parry, 11. N., in grate- 
ful remembrance of the honour he conferred on 
me, by calling the northernmost known land on the 
globe by my name*; and more especially for the 
encouragement, assistance, and friendship which he 
bestowed on me during the many years I had the 
honour and happiness to serve under his distin^ 
gmshed command, on four successive voyages to 
the arctic seas ; and to which I mainly attribute the 
opportunity now alforded me of thus expressing * 
how deeply I feel myself indebted to his assistance 
and example. Whether Parry Mountains again 
take an easterly trending, and form the base to 

* ¥arry*B Polar Voyage, p. 121. , 
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which this extraordinary mass of ice is attachorl, must 1841. 
be left for future navigators to determine. If there aa. 
be land to the sottthward, it must be veiy remote, or 
of much less elevation than any other part of the 
coast wc have seen, or it would have appeared 
above the barrier. Meeting with such an obstruc- 
tion was a great disappointment to us all, for we 
had ahready, in expectation, passed &.r beyond the 
eightieth degree, and had even appointed a rendez- 
vous there, in case of the ships accidentally sepa- 
rating. It was, however, an obstruction of such a 
character as to leave no doubt upon my mind as to 
our future proceedintrs, for we might witli equal 
chance of success try to sail through the Cliffs of 
Dover, as penetrate such a mass. When within 
three or four miles of this most remarkable olject, . 
we altered our course to the eastward, for the pur- 
pose of determining its extent, and not without the 
hope that it might still lead us much further to the 
southward. The whole coast here from the western 
extreme point, now presented a similar vertical cliff 
of ice, about two or tiu'ee hundred feet high. The 
eastern cape at the foot of Mount Terror was named 
after my friend and colleague Commander Francis 
luiwdon Moira Crozier, of the Terror, to whose zeal 
and cordial co-operation is mainly to be ascribed, 
under God's blessing, the happiness as well as suc- 
cess of the expedition : under the circumstances we 
were placed in, it is impossible for others fully to 
understand the value of having so tried a friend, 
of now more than twenty years' standing, as com- 
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1841. mancler of the second ship, npoii whom the har- 
jaQ,28. mony and right feeling between the two vessels so 
greatly dependB. I considered myself equally for- 
tunate in having for the senior lieutenant of the 
Erebus, one whose worth was so well known to me, 
and who, as well as Commander Crozier, bad ever 
shown so much firmness and prudence during the 
arduous voyages to the arctic regions, in which we 
sailed to<rether as messmates, under the most sue- 
cessM arctic navigator; in compliment to him, I 
named the western promontoiy at the foot of 
Mount Erebus, **Cape Bird." These two points 
form the only conspicvious headlands of the coast, 
the bay between them being of inconsiderable depth. 
At 4 P.M. Mount Erebus was observed to emit smoke 
and flame in unusual quantities, producing a most 
grand spectacle. A volume of dense smoke was 
projected at each successive jet with great force, in 
a vertical column, to the height of between fifteen 
hundred and two thousand feet above the mouth 
of the crater, when condensing first at its upper 
part, it descended in mist or snow, and gradually 
dispersed, to be succeeded by another splendid 
exhibition of the same kind in about half an hour 
afterwards, although the intervals between the erup- 
tions were by no means regular. The diameter of 
the columns of smoke was between two and three 
hundred feet, as near as we could measure it; 
whenever the smoke cleared away, the bright red 
flame that filled tlie mouth of the crater was clearly 
perceptible ; and some of the officers believed they 
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could see streams of lava poaring down its sides i84i. 

until lost beneath the snow which descended from 28. 
a few hundred feet below the crater, and projected 
its perpendicular icy cliff several miles into the 
ocean. Mount Terror was much more free from 
snow, especially on its eastern side, where were 
numerous little conical crater-like hillocks, each of 
which had probably been, at some period, an active 
volcano ; two very conspicuous hills of this kmd 
were observed close to Cape Crozier. The land 
upon which Mount Erebus and Terror stand com- 
prised between Cape Crozier and Cape Bird, had the 
appearance of an island from our present position ; 
but the fixed ice, not admitting of our getting to 
the westward of Cape Bird, prevented our ascertain- 
ing whether it was so or not at this time. 

The day was remarkably fine; and fitvoured by a 
fresh north-westerly breeze, we made good progress 
to the E. S, E., close along the lofty perpendicular 
clifis of the icy l)arrier. It is impossible to con- 
ceive a more solid-looking mass of ice; not the 
smallest appearance of any rent or fissure could we 
discover throughout its whole extent, and the in- 
tensely bright sky beyond it but too plainly indi- 
cated the great distance to which it reached to the 
southward. Many small fragments lay at the foot 
of the cliffs, broken away by tlie force of tlie waves, 
which dashed their spray high up the face of them. 

Having sailed along this curious .wall of ice in ^*°* ^* 
perfectly clear water a distance of upwards of one 
hundred miles, by noon we found it still stretching 
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to an indefinite extent in an E. S. £. direction. We 

Jan. 29. were at this time in lat. 77° 47' S., long. 176° 43' E. 
The magnetic dip had diminished to 87° 22' S., and 
the variation amounted to 104° 25' £. The wind 
fell light shortly before noon, but we fortunately 
had time to increase our distance from the barrier 
before it fell calm; for the northerly swell, though by 
no means of any great height, drifted us graduaUy 
towards it without our being able to make any 
effort to avoid the serious consequences that must 
have resulted had we been carried against it. We 
had gained a distance of twelve or fourteen miles 
from it, and as the Terror was getting short of water, 
I made the signal to Commander Crozier to collect 
some of the numerous fragments of the barrier that 
were about us ; whilst in the Erebus we were 
engaged mating observations on the depth and 
temperature of the sea. We sounded in four 
hundred and ten fathoms, the leads having sunk 
fully two feet into a sofb green mud, of which a 
considerable quantity stiU adhered to them. The 
temperature of three hundred fathoms was 34** 2', 
and at one hundred and fifty fathoms, 33° ; that of 
the surface being Bl°, and the air 28°.* So great 
a depth of water seemed to remove the supposition 
that had been suggested, of this great mass of ice 
being formed upon a ledge of rock, and to show 
that its outer edge at any rate could not be resting 
on the ground. 

* Current S» bj twelve miles per diem. 
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We had closed it several miles during the calm, 
but all our anxiety on that account was removed jan. 29. 

on a breeze springing up from tlic south-east. I 
went on board the Terror for a short time, this after- 
noon, to consult with Commander Crozier, and com* 
pare our chronometers and barometers*, and on my 
return at half-past four, we made all sail on the star- 
board tack to the eastward ; but not being able to 
fetch along the barrier, and the weather becoming 
thick with snow, we lost sight of it before nine o'clock 
in the evening. Several gigantic petrel were seen, 
and one that was badly wounded by Mr. Abernethy 
fulling at too great a distance for us to send a boat 
after it, was immediately attacked by two others of 
the same kind, and torn to pieces. Many white 
petrel, stormy petrel, small penguins, and some of 
the Skua gull were also seen. The breeze freshened 
veiy much, and drew more round to the eastward* 
The barrier was occasionally seen between the fre- 
quent snow-showers; and as we made but slow 
progress along it, we could quite clearly determine 
its continuity. At midnight we had gained the lat. 
of 78* S., in 1 80* of E. long. At this time the wind 
was blowing fresh from E. S. E., bringing a consi- 
derable swell along the ikce of the barrier, to which 

* ADter an absence now of nearly three montlis from Van 
Diemen*8 Land, the chroaomelen of the two shipe were fooal 
to differ 001/4^ of time, equal to a mile of longitude^ or in this 
latitude less than a quarter of a mile of distance ; a sufficient 
proof of the excellence of the instrvments with which we wwe 
furnished the agreement of the tazometers was perfect 
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1841. our ships pitched heavily, and greatly retarded uur 
progress ; but it was a gratifying evidence to us that 
there was still mach clear water in that direction. 
Jan. 80. The wind and sea had increased so much that 
our dull-sailing ships could no longer gain any 
ground by beating to windward ; making two points 
of leeway^ they could only sail again and again 
over the same space upon each successive tack. I 
thought it therefore advisable to make a long board 
under all sail to the uortli-east, so as to pass over 
as great an extent of unknown space as possible 
during the continuance of the adverse wind, and 
resume the examination of the barrier ftom the 
point we liad last seen whenever the circumstances 
of wind and weather became favourable for doing 
so. The whole aspect of the sky indicated a veiy un- 
settled state of the atmosphere, whilst heavy clouds 
of snow drifting frequently over us obscured every 
thing from our sight, I therefore considered it de- 
sirable at any rate to get a greater distance from 
the barrier, in case of a change of wind making it 
a lee shore to us of the most dangerous character. 
The intervals of clear weather between the showers 
afforded us opportunities of seeing sufficiently far 
ahead to prevent our running into any very serious 
difficulty, so that we could venture to j>i'ucced with 
confidence. Several heavy pieces of ice were passed, 
Evidently the fragments of the barrier or broken*up 
bergs, of which it was very remarkable we had not 
seen one diu-ing a run of one hundred and sixty 
miles along the barrier; from which, no doubt, 
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some must occasionally break away. But a little 184L 
reflection soon furnished an explanation: in summer 
the temperature of the atmosphere and of the ocean 
seldom differ more than three or four degrees, the 
air being generally the colder, but never more than 
eight or ten degrees : it is therefore probably of rare 
occurrence that any great disruption should occur 
at that season of the year, the whole mass being 
then of so uiiiforiu a temperature. But in the win- 
ter, when the air is probably ibrty or titty degrees 
below zero, and the sea from twenty-eight to thirty 
degrees above, the unequal expansion of those parts 
of the mass exposed to so great a diftLi Liice of tem- 
perature could not fail to produce the separation of 
large portions. These, impeU^d by the prevaiUng 
southerly winds, drift to the north as soon as the 
winter breaks up, and are met with abundantly in 
the lower latitudes, where they rapidly melt away 
and break in pieces. We have often in the arctic 
regions witnessed the astonishing effects of a sudden 
change of temperature during the winter season, 
causing great rents and fissures of many miles ex- 
tent ; especially on the fresh-water lakes of those 
regions, where the ice being perfectly transparent, 
atibrds l)etter means of obsers iu^ the efKects pro- 
duced ; a fall of thirty or forty degrees of the ther- 
mometer immediately occasions large cracks, tra- 
versing the whole extent of the lake in every variety 
of direction, and attended with frequent, loud explo- 
sions ; some of the cracks opening in places several 
inches by the contraction of the upper surface in 
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contact with the extreme cold of the atmospbeie* 
In those le^ons we have also witnessed the almost 

magical power of the sea in breaking up land- 
ice or extensive floes of Irom twenty to thirty feet 
thick, which have in a few minutes after the swell 
reached them, been broken up into small fragments 
by the power of the waves. 

But this extraordinary barrier of ice, of probably 
more than a thousand feet in thickness, crushes the 
undulations of the waves, and disregards their 
violence: it is a mighty and wonderful object, far 
beyond any thing we could have thought or con- 
ceived. 

Thick squally weather, with constant snow pre- 

vailin*!;, we htut>d away to the all day, witli- 

out meeting either land or ice until 8 p. m., when, 
the snow clearing oif, we could discover the strong 
iceblink of the barrier to the southward, and soon 
afterwards several icebergs were seen ahead of us : 
they were chiefly of the tabular fonn, perfectly 
flat on the top, precipitous in every part^ and 
from 150 to 200 feet high : they had evidently at 
one time formed a part of the baiiier, and I felt 
convinced, from finding them at this season so near 
the point of their formation, that they were 
resting on the ground. The lines were immedi- 
Jan.3i. ately prepared, and when we got amongst them 
at 3 A. M. the next morning we hove to, and 
obtained soundings in two hundred and sixty 
fathoms, on a bottom of stiff green mud, leaving 
no doubt on our minds that all the bergs about us, 
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after liMviiig 1)roken away from the barrier, had 1841. 
grounded on this curious bank, which being two 
hundred miles irom Cape Crozier, the nearest 
known land, and about sixty from the edge of the 

barrier, was of itself a discovery of considerable 
interest. 

We continued our course to the eastward^ 
sailing amongst many large bergs and much loose 

ice. Whales were acrain seen durinof the day, 
but in no great numbers ; wliite petrels were very 
numerous, and a king penguin of unusual size was 
seen on a piece of ice. At noon we were in lat. 
T?** 6', loiig. 189* 6'. The dip had diminished to 
86° 23'; and although the compasses again began 
to act with more precision, we here observed an 
unaccountable decrease of variation from 96 £. to 
77 E., and then again an increase of sixteen de- 
grees. The observations were numerous and very 
satisfactory, so that I have no doubt we had passed 
one of those extraordinaiy magnetic points £rst 
observed during Sir Edward Pany's second voy- 
age* to the Arctic Seas, near the eastern entrance 
of the Hecla and ir ury Straits, but either of much 
less power or at a greater distance. These obser- 
vations should not be employed in detcrtnining the 
position of the magnetic ]K)le, as they would tend 
to throw it very considerably to the southward of 
the truth. At 1 p.m. we soimded in three hundred 
^thorns; but here there were no bergs in sight 

• Sec p. 297. 
^ 3 
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1841. even from the mast-head. A stroi] <: ice-blink to the 
^""^ eastward led us to expect to find the barrier in that 
direction, but it proved to be occasioned by a heavy 
loose pack, which we entered at half-past four 
o'clock, and penetrated about twelve or thirteen 
miles, when it became too close for us to venture 
further. We were at thiti time in 192° east lon- 
^tude, when we tacked to get back into the open 
water ; this, however, we found more difficult, for 
the ice had closed so much since we entered the 
pack that it was not without receiving many severe 
blows, and losing some of our copper, as we bored 
through the heavier streams, that we regained a 
more open space. A boat was sent after a small 
seal that was seen asleep on the ice, and brought it 
on board; it was of the common kind, and very 
prettily marked with dark spots : its stomach was 
full of small red shrimps. Several whales were 
also seen at the edge of the pack : young ice was 
observed to be forming in every sheltered situ- 
ation under the lee of the larger pieces of ice, the 
temperature of tlie air being 19*. The wind con- 
tinued too strong from the southward for us to 
make any way by beating to windward : we there- 
fore stood back to the westward during the night 
upon nearly the same line as we had sailed during 
the day, but in the opposite direction. 
Feb. 1. A calm of three hours' duration was followed 
at 9 A.M. by a gentle breeze from the north-west- 
ward, which aprain enabled us to stand towards the 
barrier. At nuon, in lat, 5' S., long. 188° 27' E., 
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wc obtained soundings in two hundred and fifty i84i. 
fathoms, on soft green mud and small stones. We 
also fonnd the temperature of the sea at that depth 

33° 2', and at one hniidn d and fifty fathoms 33**, 
the suriace being 32° ; the current was setting to 
the northward at the rate of three quarters of a 
mile per hour, its strength heing greater no doubt 
over the shallow bank than in the deeper water. 
In the evening, whilst running with all studding 
sails set, the wind suddenly shifted to the south- 
eastward, and the Terror being between two and 
three iniles astern, we shortened siiil to wait for her. 

During a snow shower of four or five iiours' con- Feb. 2. 
tinuance, and variable winds and squalls, we kept 
company by iSring muskets every quarter of an 
hour, the ships not being more than an eighth of 
a mile from each other, but perfectly concealed 
by fog and snow. These cleared off at 5 A. h*, 
but the whole morning was lost to us by alternate 
calms and light baffling winds. At noon, in lat. 
77*" 46^ S., long. 187** E., we got soundings with two 
hundred and eighty fathoms, greenish mud and 
day. The top of the barrier at the time was dis- 
tinctly visible from the deck, just rising above the 
horizon. We now made all sail to a light breeze 
from the north-east directly towards it ; the loose 
ice became closer as we proceeded to the south- 
ward, and at a quarter past nine stopped our 
further progress. We were about ten or twelve 
miles from the barrier, but the whole of the 
intervening space was Med with packed heavy 

Q 4 
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ice; we therefore wore round, hove to, and 

sounded in two hundred and sixty fathoms. I 
made the signal for Captain Crozier to come on 
board, who concurring in opinion with me of the 
utter impracticability of penetrating the dense pack 
between us and the barrier, I determined to devote 
a few more days to tracing its extent to the east- 
ward; for although we could not hope to be able to 
get mudi further to the southward so late in the 
season, yet we knew the land-ice must still be 
clearing away from the shores fit the most probable 
place of our being able to approach most nearly to 
the magnetic pole. Our dead reckoning since noon 
placed us in latitude 78** 3', the Terror's 78* 5'; we 
therefore assumed 78° 4' as the true Lititude, which 
proved to be the highest attained this season; 
the face of the barrier at this part was therefore in 
78^* S. ; it was about one hundred and sixty feet 

high, and extended as far to the east and west as the 
eye could disccm, continidng in one unbi-oken line 
from Cape Crozier, a distance of two hundred and 
fifty miles. 

At 10 p. M. we made sail to the northwest, 
to get clear of the pack, and by midnight were 
again in open water. I obtained an observ^ation 
of the sun at 28 minutes after midnight, which 
gave the latitude 77** 56' S., agreeing -with the 
reckoning of the preceding and subsecjuent noon in 
placing our point of furthest south in latitude 
78*^ 4' ; at the same time an observation was made 
in the Terror, which, also, when reduced back to 
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our position at 9-15 P. M., agreed exactly with the ^^"^^^ 
former detennmation. 

With a moderate breeze from the north-eastward, Feb. 8. 
we stood to the N. N.W. to gain an offinix, as we 
were prevented by the pack making any way to 
the eastward, and the barometer falling gradually 
seemed to indicate the approach of unfavourable 
weather. But the ^vind veering to the south- 
east in the afternoon, and late in the evening to 
8outh| the weather, contrary to oar expectations, 
continued dear, and the breeze freshening we 
made way to the eastward, having got to the 
northward of the pack, and having the barrier still 
in sight to the southward. We passed through 
several streams of loose ice, and saw a great many 
whales of small size ; several of them marked with 
large white patches. In the evening a cask was 
put overboard in lat. 77** S. and long. 187° 
24' £., containing a brief account of our proceed- 
ings, and with a r( (juest that whoever might 
find it Avould forward the paper to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty. It was my practice to throw a 
bottle over almost every day containing a paper 
with our latitude and longitude marked on it, for 
the ])iir[)ose of gaining information respecting the 
joint eiiects of the prevailing winds and currents 
in these parts; but amongst ice, and in so tur- 
bulent an ocean, I fear but few of them will ever 
be fuuiid to subserve the inteiided pui-pose. 

The next day we had a strong breeze f rom the Feb, 4. 
southward, and pushed our way through loose ice 
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1841. and araoiigbt numerous bergs to the eastward ; at 
noon we were in lat. 77° S,, and long. 192** 15'£., 
when the ice appearing more open, with smooth 
water, we began to beat up to the southward to 
endeavour to close the barrier : many seals and 
penguins were seen on the ice. At 8 p. m. we had 
reached lat. 77*" 18' and long. 193% where we found 
the ice so close in every direction that we were 
unable to proceed any lurther, and were obliged to 
dodge about in a hole of water two or three miles 
in diameter to wait for a fiEnrourable change. We 
obtained soundings in two hundred and seventy 
fathoms, iiiiukly bottom, at four o'clock the next 
Feb. 5. morning. The ice was so closely packed to the 
eastward and southward that we could make no 
way in either direction, so we continued beating 
about in the small hole of water in wliicli wc were 
shut up by the dosing of the ice. We saw several 
of the large penguins, and three were brought on 
board : they were very powerful birds, and we had 
some difficultv in killin'r tliem : each of the two 
larger weighed sixty-six pounds, and the smallest 
fifty-seven pounds: their flesh is very dark, and 
of a rank fishy flavour. In the evening we made 
fast with warps to a heavy floe piece, and emj>loyed 
all hands in collecting ice to replenish our water, 
which was now getting rather short. Two seals 
were also captured to furnish us with oil for the 
winter. We cast off again at 10 p. M., having taken 
on board a suflicient quantity of ice, and stood out 
through a narrow opening we had watched forming 
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to the westward. We passed through much closely i^^i- 
packed ice to gain the dear water, which was seen 

from the mast-head early in the morning, and which Feb. 6. 
we succeeded in accompli^<hillg by noon, in lat. 
7rrS*, long. 188° 26' £.f the remainder of the 
day was spent in beating to the south-west to get 

away from the pack edge, on which the wind was 
blowing, and threatening to drive us down upon 
it. 

It moderated during the next morning, and Feb. 7. 

the wind getting to the westward enabled us to 
steer a more southerly course amongst loose ice, 
passing only a few bergs, and occasionaJly through 
a sheet of newly-formed ice : it fell calm at mid- 
night, and continued so for several hours. 

At 1 A. M, sounded in two hundred and eighty- Feb. 8. 
eight £Q,thom8, muddy bottom. We passed a berg 
which had a large rock upon it^ At 8 a. m. a 
steady breeze sprung up from the northward, 
when we made all sail before it, running along 
the pack edge in clear water: at noon we were 
in lat. 77" 39^ and long. 187*' 5' £. After pass- 
ing through several streams of young ice the 
barrier was seen right ahead of us at 6 P. M. The 
main pack nowtrendingmore to the south-eastward, 
we hauled up along its edge, to run between it 
and the barrier, the whole of the surface of the sea 
being covered with " pancake " ice. At midnight, 
when about seven nules from the barrier, we ob- 
tained soundings in two hundred and seventy-five 
fethoms. 
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1841 . The low temperatare of the air and the smoothness 

Feb. 9. of the water combined to favour the rapid forma- 
tion of young ice, which greatly retarded us, and 
rendered the attainment of our purpose of more 
than ordinary difficulty ; although the heavy pack 
to the north of us was fast closing the barrier, it 
was still fourteen or fifteen miles distant, and 
fiivoured with a commanding breeze, we stood on 
between the pack and barrier towards a remarkable 
looking l)ay, the only indentation we had perceived 
throughout its whole extent ; and as clear water 
was observed even to the foot of the barrier, I 
could not permit myself to relinquish so fiivourable 
an opportunity of getting qmte close to it, although 
I niust confess the hazard was greater than a due 
degree of prudence would have ventured to en- 
counter. At 5 40 A. H., being within a quarter of 
a mile of its Icy Cliffs, we tacked and sounded in 
three iiuiidri d and tlurty fathoms, green muddy 
bottom. We had now a better opportunity of mea" 
suring the elevation of this perpendicular barrier, 
which, far overtopping our mast-heads, of course 
limited our view to the cliffs themselves, and these 
we considered to be much lower than at other 
points of it which we had previously approached : 
our angles gave them an elevation of one hundred 
and fifty feet. The hav we had entered was foriued 
by a projecting peninsula of ice, terminated by a 
cape one hundred and seventy feet high ; but at 
the narrow isthmus which connected it to the 
great barrier it was not more than fifty feet high, 
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affordiug us the only opportunity we had of i84i. 
seeing its upper surface from our mast-heads: 
it appeared to be quite smootli, and conveyed to 

the mind the idea of an immense plain of frosted 
silver. Gigantic icicles depended from every pro- 
jecting point of its perpendicular clilFa, proving 
that it sometimes thaws, which otherwise we could 
not have believed ; for at a season of the year equi- 
valent to August in England we had the ther- 
mometer at 12°, and at noon not rising above 14°; 
this severity of temperature is remarkable also when 
compared with our former experience in the northern 
seas, where from every iceberg you meet with, 
streams of water are constantly pouring off during 
the summer. 

Young ice formed so quickly in this sheltered 
position, and the wliole space between the l)arner 
and the main pack which was driving do^vii upon 
us being occupied by pancake ice, we found our- 
selves in a situation of much difficulty, the ice 
becuiJiiiig so thick i'luiti beinof pressed fold over 
fold, as to render it for some hours a question of 
doubt whether we should be able to force our way 
through it to the open water which we could 
not at this time see from the mast-head; but 
fortunately for us liie breeze maintained suffi- 
cient strength to enable us, with the assistance of 
great exertions of the crews in breaking up the ice 
before the ships, to regain a clearer space ; and then, 
when we required its aid no longer, the wind came 
directly against us from the westward, so that had 
we lingered longer near the barrier, or had the 
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1841. iimd shi^d half an hour sooner, we should cer- 
tainly lijive been frozen up in a most dangerous 
situation between the barrier and the pack ; and 
had we eventually escaped without more serious 
consequences, we should at any rate have lost 
some of the few remahiiug clays of the navigable 
season. A thick fog which prevailed for several 
hours added to the embarrassment of our situation, 
and rendered it the more difficult to keep the ships 
together, by obliging us to carry more moderate 
sail whilst amongst so much heavy ice and so many 
beigs. 

At noon we were in lat. 77" 56' S., long. 190* 16' 

E. At 4 p. M. the forr cleared <n\ ;iy, aiul we 
were again enabled to press all sail ou the ships, 
running to the westward close along the edge of 
the main pack; the wind freshening from the 
iiortlnvard drove it quickly down upon the 
barrier; and soon the channel by which we had 
escaped was filled by heavy ice closely pressed 
together, so that not the smallest hole of water 
could be seen amongst it. I was most anxious to 
examine as great an extent of the barrier to the 
eastward as possible, in order to leave less to be 
accomplished the following year; but the season 
was now fast drawing to a dose, and the present 
state of the pack rendered any attempt to penetrate 
it quite hopeless. I determined, however, to devote 
two or three days to seeking a passage through it 
further to the northward, and accordingly the 
whole of the tenth and eleventh was passed 
examining the pack edge, but without our being 
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able to get so far to the eastward as we had 

been on the fourth and hfth by seventy or eighty ^eh, lu 

miles. 

At noon we were in lat. 76*' U' S., long. 187"* 53' E., 
and were very much hampered by the newly 

formed ice, which was so thick, and extended so 
far from the main pack, as to render our efforts to 
examine it quite fruitless, and the fatigue and 
labour excessive. We continued, however, to coast 
along its western etlije seeking for an opening; 
but the severe cold of the last few days had com- 
pletely cemented it together, and the thick covers 
ing of snow that had fallen had united it, to 
a])p(nirance, into a solid unbroken mass : although 
we knew quite well that it consisted entirely of 
loose pieces^ through which only a few days before 
we had sailed upwards of fifty miles, yet we 
could find no part of it now in which we could 
have forced the ships their .own length. 

We had further evidence of the approach of 
winter in the very great thickness of young ice 
we had to pass through as we ran along the 
pack edge, in many places between three and four 
inches thick, and entirely covering the Bur&ce of 
the sea for many miles around us: had we not 
been favoured with a strong breeze of very pre- 
carious duration, which enabled us to force our 
ships through it, we should certainly have been 
frozen in ; and I could not but feel that the ol>- 
ject we were pursuing was by no means of suffi- 
cient importance to justify the hazard of thus 
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sacri£iciiig the accomplishmeut of far more im- 
portant purposes. 

In the afternoon, whilst running before this 
favouring breeze, the main pack was reported in 
every direction of us except directly to windward ; 
and we soon found that during the thick weather we 
had run down into a deep bidit of it. The ships 
were instantly hauled to the wind, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty they were extricated 
from their dangerous situation before the wind 
increased to a violent gale that reduced us before 
midnight to a close-reefed main-topsail and storm 
stay-sails, under which we barely weathered a 
great number of very large bergs clustered together 
under our lee, and most probably aground; but 
we could not venture to try for soundings, being 
uncertain whether we might not be driven down 
amongst them: it was no doubt this chain of 
bergs that had arrested the main pack in its north- 
erly course and spread it out so far to tlie west- 
ward. One of the bergs was nearly four mil( s l<)ii<^, 
though not more than one hundred and fifty feet 
high. For some hours we were in a state of con- 
siderable anxiety, not knowing how far to the 
westwiird the chain of bergs nught extend, the 
thick falling snow preventing our seeing to any 
distance before us f the waves, as they broke over 
the ships, froze as they fell on the decks and rig- 
ging, and covered our clothes with a thick coating 
of ice, so that our people suffered severely during 
the continuance of the gale. We passed many 
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bergs and loose pieces of ice during the early part 1841. 
of the next day, and were frequently obliged to ^th. 18. 
bear away to clear them. In the afternoon the 
storm began to abate, and on the weather clearing 

up for a short time, we found ourselves in a more 
open space. 

I now became convinced of the necessity of at 
once relmqoishing any attempt to penetrate to the 

eastward, and of deferring the further examination 
of the barrier to the following season ; and the 
vrind having shifted to the eastward, we bore away 
before it for the pnipose of making another attempt 
to reach the magnetic pole, and of seeking a harbour 
in its vicinity in which we might pass the. winter. 

Thick fog and constant snow, which prevailed 
during the remainder this and greater part of 
the following day, obliged us to run under mode- 
rate sail, to prevent the ships separating, and to be 
in readiness to avoid any danger that might sud- 
denly arise ; we, however, were in a perfectly clear ^•b* 
sea, not a single piece of ice to be seen during the 
whole time, and the temperature of the air had risen 
to the freezing point. 

At noon we were in lat. 76*" 22' S., long. 178" 16' 
E. ; the dip had again increased to 87^ as we ap- 
proached the pole, now distant from us about three 
hundred and sixty miles, and the variation being 
91°, showed us we were very nearly in its latitude : 
we continued, therefore, to steer direct south by 
compass. The mildness of the day, notwithstand* 
ing the constant snow, was much enjoyed by us, 

VOL. I. R 
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1841. as it allowed us to open the hatches, which had 
been closely battened down during the late gale 
of three days' continuance. The condensatioQ of 
vapour between decks had been so great as to run 
(Iowa the ship's sides in small streams. I therefore 
directed the warm-air stove to be put into opera- 
tion, which speedily and effectually removed every 
appearance of damp, driving the vapours up the 
hatchways, and circulating in its place a dr>', pure 
air. The admirable performance of this most in- 
valuable invention of Mr* Sylvester cannot be men- 
tioned in adequate terms of praise. 

Towards evening the swell had greatly subsided, 
but there was still a strong wind blowing, and the 
snow falling so thick, that we could seldom see a 
tnile before us : running down upon a lee shore under 
such circumstances was a measure of some anxiety, 
but the barometer was rising fast from its very low 
state, and promised an improvement of the weather. 

We were still a hundred mUes from Franklin 
Island, for which we were steering, and I was un- 
willing to lose the advantage of the favourable 
breeze, even at some degree of hazard ; for 1 felt 
we had but a few days to do much that we still 
hoped to accomplish. 

On the 27th of January we had not been able to 
approach the pole nearer than about eighty leagues, 
but during the time we had spent in examining the 
barrier, a period of nearly three weeks, we could 
not but hope that so much more of the land ice 
would have broken away as to admit of our getting 
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very close to, perhaps even complete the attfunment 

of the pole. 

The wiiid veered to the southward, and the snow 
ceased; several pieces of ice with rock on them 
were passed, and at 11 A. M. Franklin Island was Feb. is. 
seen at a distance of seven leagues ahead of us. 
We ran to leeward of it at 3 p. M., and when five 
miles N. N. W. from it we sounded in iii'ty fathoms^ 
rocky bottom. Some streams of ice appearing soon 
afterwards, we hauled more to the southward to 
avoid thern ; and as we closed the main land we 
got in amongst a great quantity of brash ice of a 
brownish yellow colour ; some of it was collected 
and placed under a powerful microscope, but we 
were unable to ascertain the true nature of tlie 
colouring matter*; by most of us it was believed to 
be the fine ashes from Mount £rebus, not more 
than eighty miles south of us. 

At 11 P.M., being nearly calm, we sounded in 
three hundred and eighty fathoms, greenish-co- 
loured mud and clay: Beaufort Island at the time 
bearing true south. 

The wind was so light and variable, and the 
sludge and pancake icu .so thick, we could scarcely 
get the ships through it. Mount Erebus was seen 
at 2 30 A. M., and the weather becoming very dear, lO- 
we had a splendid view of the whole line of coast, 
to all appearance connecting it with the main land, 
which we had not before suspected to be the case. 

* See M. Ehrenberg':^ account of the miaate forms of organic 
lifo of which this snbstanoa is oomposed, in the Appendix.- 
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1841. A very deep bight was observed to extend far to the 
' south-west from Cape Bird, in which a line of low 

land might be seen ; but its determination was too 
uncertain to be left unexplored ; and as tbe wind, 
blowing feebly from the west, prevented our making 
any way in that direction through the young ice that 
now covered the sur&oe of the ocean in every part, 
as far as we could see from the mast-bead, I deter^ 
mint d to steer towards the bight, to give it a closer 
examination, and to learn mth more certainty its 
continuity or otherwise. At noon we were in lat. 
76** 82' S., long, lee** 12' E., dip 88** 24', and varia- 
tion 107° 18' E. 

During the afternoon we were nearly becalmed, 
and witnessed some magnificent eruptions of Mount 
Erebus, the flame and smoke being projected to a 
great height; but we could not, as on a former 
occasion, discover any lava issuing from the crater ; 
although the exhibitions of to*day were upon a 
much grander scale. 

A great number of whales of two different kinds 
were seen, the larger kind having an extremely long, 
erect back-fin, whilst that of the smaller species 
was scarcely discernible. The Skua gull, white 
petrel, penguins, and seals were also about us in 
considerable numbers. 
Aeb. 17. At 10 p. M. we sounded in three hundred and 
sixty fathoms, green mud. Soon after midnight a 
breeze sprang up from the eastward, and we made 
all sail to the southward until 4 A. M., although 
we had an hour before distinctly traced the land 
entirely round the bay connecting Hount Erebus 
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with the main land. I named it M^Murdo Bay, I84i, 
after the senior Lieutenant of the Terror, a oompli* 
ment that his zeal and skill well merited. The 
ivind having shifted to the southward enabled us to 
resume our endeavours to approach the magnetic 
pole, and we accordingly stood away to the north- 
west, sailing through quantities of tough newly 
formed ice perfectly covered with the colouiing 
matter I have before noticed. When the melted 
ice was filtered through bibulous paper, it left a 
very thin sediment, which on being dried became 
an impalpable powder, seeming to confirm our 
belief of its volcanic orisfin. 

At 2 P.M. we had penetrated the pack so far as to 
have got within ten or twelve miles of the low coast 
line, when our further progress was stopped hy 
hi^kivy closely packed ice. To the iiorth-westwai*d 
we observed a low point of land with a small islet 
off it, which we hoped might afford us a place of 
refuge during the winter, and accordingly endea- 
voured to struggle through the ice towards it, 
until 4 P.M., when the utter hopelessness of being 
able to approach it was manifest to all ; the space 
of fifteen or sixteen miles between it and the ships 
being now filled by a solid mass of land ice. We 
therefore wore round and hove to for Commander 
Crozier to come on board; and as he quite concurred 
with me in thinking it impossible to get any nearer 
to the pole, 1 determined at once to relinquish the 
attempt, as we could not hope at so late a period of 
the season that any more of the land icq would break 
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1841. away. The cape with the islet off it was named 
after Professor Gauss, the great mathematician of 
GOttingen, who has done more than any other phi* 
losopher of the present day to advance the science 
of terrestrial magnetism. 

We were at this time in latitude 76° 12' b., lon- 
gitude 164° E. ; the magnetic dip 88"* 40^ and the 
variation 109^ 24' E. We were therefore only one 
hundred and sixty miles from the pole.* 

Had it been possible to have found a place of 
security upon any part of this coast where we 
might have wintered, in sight of the brilliant burn- 
ing mountain, and at so short a distance from the 
magnetic pole, both ot those interesting spots might 
easily have been reached by travelling parties in 
ihe following spring ; but aU our efforts to effect 
that object proved quite unsuccessful ; and al- 
though our hopes of complete attainment were not 
realised, yet it was some satisfaction to know that 
we had approached the pole some hundreds of miles 
nearer than any of our predecessors ; and firom the 
nuiltitude of observations that were made in so 
many different directions from it, its position may 
be determined with nearly as much accuracy as if 
we had actually reached the spot itself. 

It was nevertheless painfully vexatious to behold 

* Profeasor Barlow's formula, tan 1^2 tan X, has been em* 
plojed in this doduetion ; bnt as all the magnetic obserrationa 
made on board both our ships are published in the second part 
of the Fhllosophical Transactions of the Royal Society for 1848, 
tiiose who denre to use any other mode of computing the place 
of the pole will there find ample materials. 
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at an easily accessible distance under otiier circum- 1841, 
stances the range of mountAins in which the pole 
18 placed, and to feel how nearly that chief object 
of onr undertaking had been accomplished : and 
hut few can understand the deep feelings of regret 
with which 1 felt myself compelled to abandon 
the perhaps too ambitioaa hope I had so long 
cheiished of being permitted to plant the flag 
of my country on bot h the magnetic poles* of our 
globe ; but the obstacles which presented themselves 
hdng of so insarmountable a character was some 
degree of consolation, as it left ns no grounds for 

self-reproacli, unci as we bowed in hiniible acqui- 
escence to the will of Him who had so defined the 
boundary of our researches, with grateful hearts we 
offered up our thanksgivings for the large measure 
of success which he had permitted to reward our 
exertions. Some amongst us even still indulged 
a feeble hope, that to the westward of the Admiralty 
Mountains, which we knew trended so suddenly to 
the westward, we might find the coast there turn 
to the southward, and by following it we might 
yet approach the pole more nearly ; but we could 
not conceal from ourselves that from the late period 
of the season and the early setting in of the winter, 
we were in this case hoping against hope. 

The range of mountains in the extreme west, 
which, if they be of an equal elevation with Mount 
Erebus, were not less than fifty leagues distant, 

* For some remarks relatin^r to the disooverjr of the north 
magnetic pole, lee the Appendi x to the second Tolome. 
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1841. and therefore undoubteelly tlie seat of the southern 
" magnetic pole, was distinguished by the name of 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, who had been 
giacioualy pleased to express a warm interest in 
the success of our expedition. 

The whole of the great southern land we had 
discovered) and whose continuity we had traced 
from the seventieth to the seventy^ninth degree of 
latitude, received the name of our Most Gracious 
Sovereign Queen Victoria, as being the earliest and 
most remote southern discovery since Her Majesty's 
accession to the throne. 

As soon as we had completed all the necessary 
observations at tliis interesting spot, we commenced 
the laborious work of retracing our way through 
the pack to the eastward; but the young ice had so 
greatly increased in thickness, that this was a mea* 
sure of great difficulty, and fur a long time we had 
great doubts whether it would not prove too strong 
for us, and that in spite of our utmost exertions 
we might be frozen fiMt ; for when we got dear of 
the heavy pack, the whole surface of the sea pre- 
sented to our view one continuous sheet of ice, 
through which, when the breeze freshened up, we 
made some way, but were sometimes more than an 
hour getting a few yards ; the boats were lowered 
down, and hauled out upon each bow, and breaking 
up the young ice by rolling them, we found the 
most effectual means; for although it was suffi* 
ciently strong to prevent our ships sailing through 
it, yet it was not strong enough to bear the weight 
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of a party of men to cut a passage with saws. The i84i. 
whole night was passed in this fatiguing work, and 
it was not until ten o'clock the next morning that 
we regained the clear water, and were enabled to 
bear away to the northward. 

Notwithstanding my anxious wish to keep close 
along the shore, that we might complete the exa^ 
mination of that portion of the land which we had 
but imperfectly seen on our way to the southward, 
yet we were obliged to stand off so far to the east- 
ward to prevent getting entangled in the ice^ and 
the weather not proving favourable for our pur* 
pose, we found it impossible to distinguish the 
coast line between Gape Gauss and a £ne headland 
to the south of Mount Melbourne, which I called 
Cape Washington after my frioid and brother 
officer of that name, for several years the able 
Secretary of the Royal Greographical Society, and 
a zealous promoter of geographical research. The 
continuity of the land and its leading features were 
however clearly ascertained : it is of less elevation 
than liny other part of Victoria i^aiid, and the 
mountainous ridges appeared to recede much farther 
from the coast. An island or a large berg with 
much earth and rocks upon it, which was passed in 
the affeernooii, is marked on the chart " Jioubtiul 
Island," as it was quite impossible to know which 
it really was. Several stars were observed about 
midnight, the first we had seen since entering 
the pack, and warning us of the approach of the 
winter. 
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1841. Mount Erebus was in sight until S SO a.m. at 

jfeb. 19, a- distance of fifty leagues, and would probably 
have been seen at a greater distance bad not some 
clouds passed oyer it at that time. 

At noon we were in lat. 75* S' S. long., 16S^4ffE.y 
Cape Wabliington and Blount Melbourne bearing 
(true) N.W. by \V, In the afternoon we got much 
closer to the shore, and observed a deep bay formed 
between Cape Washington and another fine bold 
cape, which I named Cape Johnson, after Captala 
Edward John Johnson of the lioyal Kavy. The 
bay between Cape Johnson and Cape Washington 
was called Wood's Bay, after the third lieutenant 
of the Erebus, whilst the north extreme cape re- 
ceived that of the second lieutenant, now Com- 
mander John Sibbald. Late in the evening we 
observed the land ioe extending from Cape Sibbald 
to the north extreme of Goulman Island, which 
obliged us to stand out to the north-east to clear 
it ; at the same time some islets were seen that had 
not before been noticed, to which I applied the 
name of Lieutenant Kay, director of the Rossbank 
observatory at Van Diemen's Land, and third lieu- 
tenant of the Terror. 

Feb. 20. Soon after midnight the breese freshened to a 
gale. As we stood out of the bight to the east- 
ward, we passed tlirough a great quantity of newly 
formed ice, and amongst heavy pieces of pack ice j 
and it was not until 9 a.m. we got clear of it, when 
having rounded Cape Anne, at a few miles* dis- 
tance, we again bore away before the gale under 
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close-reei'ed topsails and reefed foresail. At noon is-^i- 
we were in lat. 73° 10' S., and long, ITl** 26' E., 
and nearly abreast of a high cape, the projecting 
base of Mount Lubbock, wbicb I named Cape Jones, 
after my friend Captain William Jones of the 
Royal Navy. Cape Phillips, at the ibot of Mount 
Brewster, was named after Lieutenant Charlea Ger> 
rans Phillips ; and I had much satis&ction in now 
besto\^ing the uamcs of the other officers of the 
expedition, by whose exertions these discoveries 
were made, upon the several capes and inlets we 
passed in our ran close along the land to the north- 
ward. Much haze in the afternoon conceakd the 
tops of the mountains, but the line of coast, with 
whose features we had become so ^miliar whilst 
contending against the southern gales we expe- 
rienced in January, was very plainly in sight. 
Tucker Inlet was named after the master of the 
Erebus, as was Cape Cotter after that officer of the 
Terror; Cape Hallett after the purser of the Ere- 
bus, and Moubray Bay after the clerk in charge of 
the Terror ; Cape Al'Cormick, abreast of Posses- 
sion Island, after the surgeon of the Erebus, and 
Robertson Bay, between Cape Adare and Cape 
Wood, after Dr. Robertson of the Terror. 

I was desirous of nialving another attempt to 
land on the coast near Cape Adare, and with that 
object in view we stood towards the cape early 
the next morning, passing through many streams Feb. 21, 
of loose ice, until we at length came to n solid pack 
extending eight or nine miles from the shore^ and 
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1841. SO cemented together by the late severe frosts aft 
to defy every attempt to penetrate it. We there* 
£>re steered to the north-west, keeping as dose to 
the shore as the pack and heavy streams that layoff 
it would permit. Smith Inlet, Cape Oakeley, and 
Cape Dayman, were named after the three mates of 
the Erebus : Cape Soott and Cape Moore alter those 
of the Terror : Cape Davis and Ynle Bay after the 
second masters ; and Cape Houker and Lyall Islets 
after the assistant surgeons. Beyond Cape Davis 
the northern extreme of land appeared; it was 
called Cape North. A low point, with three pro- 
jecting knobs like the tops of mountains, was ob- 
served at a great distance beyond Cape Isorth, 
whence the land trends connderably to the south**' 
ward of west ; but a 'dense body of ice interposed 
between us, and prevented our following the coast 
any further; and as the night was getting very 
dark, and we were surrounded by numerous ice- 
bergs, at 9 P.M. we hauled off to the eastward on 
the starboard tack, to wait for daylight, to renew 
our operations : hopeless as they at that time ap- 
peared to be, they were not the less necessary. 
Feb. 23. Early next morning we wore round and stood 
towards the land, in order to examine more 
narrowly whether any way might be made along 
the coast to the westward between it and the 
pack. I was also very anxious to find a place 
of security for the ships, where observations on 
the approaching term-day might be made, and 
in which we might pass the winter in safety, for 
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although wintenng in so low a latitude could be of i**^' 
no advantage to our next season's work, yet the 
meteorological, magnetical, and other obfierralionB 
in such a situation could not fSail to afford much 
valuable and interesting information. But here, as 
on the eastern coast of Victoria Land, as £^ as we 
had traced it, we found the indentations of the 
coast completely filled with solid ice of many hun* 
dred feet m thickness. Smith Inlet and Yule Bay 
appeared two more promising places until we got 
close to them, when we found them equally im- 
practicable as all the other places we had examined. 
The line of coast here presented perpendicular icy 
cliffs varying from two to five hundred feet high, 
and a chain of grounded beigs extended some 
miles from the cliffs: they were all of the tabular • 
form, and of every size, from one mile to nine or 
ten in circumference. 

Soon alter 6 A. M., when within half a mile of 
this chain of bergs, the weather came so thick, 
with heavy snow, and the wind fiuHng us, Lieu- 
tenant Bird, whom I had left in charge of the con- 
duct of the ship, being myself uoable to remain 
on deck any longer from excessive fatigue, very 
judiciously recommended that we should stand off 
again until more favourable weather for our pur- 
pose should arrive ; fortunately we did so, and 
had gained an offing of six or seven miles, when 
it fell perfectly calm, and the ships were left 
entirely at the mercy of a heavy swell irom the 
S. £• 
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1841. At noon we were in lat. 70° 21' S., and long. 
i(}7^ and about this time the snow cleared 

off for two hours, so as to give ua a viefw of a fine 
range of mountains whose summits we had not 
before seen ; the loftiest of the range I called 
Mount Elliot after Rear Adimi*ai the Honourable 
George Elliot, 0. B., Commander-in-Chief in the 
Cape of Good Hope station, whose great kindness 
to us, and warm interest lie took in our enterprize 
I have already had occasion to mention. 

A breeze from the north-east at G p. m. enabled 
us to stand out of a deep bight of the pack 
into which the swell had driven us; and the 
barometer standing at 28 "5 inches, we could not 
but expect a storm and dirty weather: I was 
• therefore glad to get some distance to the S. E* 
before it came on. At noon it shifted to the east, and 
we tacked to tlie N. N. E. for the ni^lit, expecting 
it would blow hard from the quarter in which the 
wind seemed now to have settled, which made us 
the more anxious to get as clear of bergs and as 
far from the pack {is possible; but, coutraiy to 
our expectations, after blowing only a strong breeze 
for a few hours, it again declined to a light air, 
which after midnight was attended with thick 
weather and snow showers, rendering our course 
amongst the bergs and heavy loose ice somewhat 
difficult and hazardous, and requiring the utmost 
vigilance of the officers and crew. 
Feb. 23. The uncertain state of the weather, the light 
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and variable winds, and thick falling snow defeated 

m J intentions of examinatioD, and compelled m to " 

keep off to the eastward the whole day, although 

we occasionully gut glimpses of the land between 

the snow showers. 

About noon it fell perfectly calm ; we were fortu- 
nate in being in a space less encumbered by ice 
than usual. Commander Crozier took advantage 
of the opportunity of increasing his supply of 
fresh water by collecting eome of the fragments of 
bergs about us, not without great hazard to thdr 
boats, during so much swell, but fortunately with- 
out any serious accident. We sounded in one 
hundred and eighty fathoms, in greenish clay and 
coral ; we inferred from the shallowness of the 
water that all the bergs in sight were aground, as 
none of them were less than one hundred and sixty 
feet high. 

Early in the morning a steady breeze blew from 
the westward, which increased so much in strength 

as it veered to the north-west at noon^ as to reduce 
us to treble-reefed topsails, reeied foresail, and 
staysafls: we had been endeavouring all the day 
to dose the land, and at 4 p. m., when preparing 
to run to leeward of wliat we considered to be a 
monstrous iceberg, it became evident to us that it 
fi>xmed a part of a body of ice which we could dis* 
tinctly trace as a continuous mass descending £rom 
near the tops of the mountains several miles into 
the sea, and terminated by stupendous cliffs ; a 
deep bay was formed in these extraordinaiy cliffs 
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1841. into wMch we were standing, and which we could 
perceive was bounded by cliffs of a similar cha- 
racter ; but it came on to blow a gale of wind by 
the time we had got within a mile of the eouth- 
east Cape of the Bay ; and as we were quite near 
enough to see that there could be no place in it 
that would suit our purpose, we wore round and 
stood away from this dangerous coast for the 
night. 

We had a very good view of ( ape Norlli whilst 
close in with the icy cliffs, and observed that a 
high wall of ice, of a similar character to that 
which extends from Gape Grozier, forming the 
great bLirricr of 78° J S., and which prevented 
our further progress to the southward, stretched 
away to the westward from the Cape, as far as we 
could see from the mast-head, and probably formed 
a coast line of considerable extent ; a close, compact, 
impenetrable body of ice occupied the whole space 
to the northward and westward. 

Our magnetic observations here were of very 
great interest, shomng an extraordinary change in 
the variation from 1 14** W. to 40° W., amounting 
to no less than 74° in a space of about three hun- 
dred and sixty miles ; the dip had also diminished, 
as might have been expected, to 86°. 
FA. Stf. Still blowing hard from the westward. We wore 
before daylight, and stood towards the ice, to con- 
tinue the examination of it ; in a few hours we 
got close up to the pack edge, which filled the 
whole space between us and the wall of ice pro- 
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jecting to the westward from Cape North, and i84i. 
without the appearance of any water amongst it, 
80 firmly was it packed together : from this posi- 

tion several sinall iblands appeared to the riglit of 
Cape North, which will probably prove to be the 
tops of mountains connected with it, but from their 
great distance we could not ascertain their conti- 
nuity, IK r could we get any nearer to them owing 
to the solid intervening pack. 

We had in the afternoon a good view of the 
coast. The whole of the land being perfectly free 
from cloud or haze, the lofty ruii^e of mountains 
appeared projected upon the clear sky beyond them 
beautifully defined; and although of a spotless 
white, without the smallest patch of exposed rock 
throughout its whole extent to relieve it, yet the 
irregularities of the surface, the numerous conical 
protuberances and inferior eminences, and the 
deeply marked valleys, occasioned many varieties of 
light and shade that destroyed the monotonous 
glare of a perfectly white surlace, but to which it 
is so very difficult to give expression either by the 
pencil or description. It was a most interesting 
scene to us, as it was trulv the best view we had 
of the northern shore and mountains of Victorifi 
Land, and of which the western extremity was by 
no means the least remarkable feature. 

Tlie prospect now before us, and the but too 
evident approach of winter, impressed upon my 
mind the necessily of abandoning any further 
attempt to penetrate to the westward, and as there 

VOL. I. s 
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1841. was no measure left untried to £nd a liarbour to 
winter in without success, I determined to make 
the best of our way to the northward in search of 
any lands that might lie between Cape North of 
Victoria Land and Balleny Islands, as it was most 
important to ascertain whether these were connected, 
and how &r the space between them might be 
navigable. .Vnd although I could not but feel how 
great was the hazard of detaining the ships any 
longer in these dangerous regions, and how great 
must be the anxiety of those upon whom the care 
of the ships devolved during the long dai'k nights 
that prevailed, and the difficulty we might expe- 
rience in recrossing the pack of two hundred miles 
in breadth, which we had passed through near the 
antar. ric circle; yet I considered the object to be 
accomplished of sufficient importance to justify 
some further degree of risk, and had some hopes 
that we might find the pack had driven so far to 
the northward as to lca\ c us a clear passage be- 
tween it and the easternmost point of the American 
discoveries. 

In pursuance of this determination we made aU 

sail, beating to the N.W., close along the edge of 
the main pack, until late in the evening, when the 
wind shifted to the south, and increased so sud- 
denly, that before midnight it blew a violent 
storm ; to prevent passhig any land in the night, 
as well as on account of the great danger of run- 
ning during the gale, we rounded the ships to on 
the starboard tack under close-reefed topsails. The 
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gale was, howeyer, of only a few hours' duration, i84i. 
but at daylight the fog and snow were so thick p^b-ao. 

that we could not see beyond a mile at any time, 
which, together with the very light and vari- 
able winds and occasional calms, effectually pre- 
vented our ma^ng any progress during the day, 
which closed in upon us during a perfect calm ; the 
heavy swell, and \mceasing heavy snow, rendered 
the darkness of the night so much more perplex- 
ing, and our situation most anxious, as we could 
not tell one minute what might happen the next. 
An easterly breeze succeeded, and the snow ceased, 
80 that at daylight the next morning we made sail Feb. 27. 
to the northward, just able to fetch along the edge 
of the main pack under our lee : at noon we were 
lat. G7° 27' S., long. 167° 49' E., and here we tried 
for but did not obtain soundings with two hun- 
dred and ten fathoms of line: the light easterly 
winds, which had prevailed for some hours, was 
follo^v(jii by a strong breeze from W. N. W., which 
freshened up to a gale before dark, and continued 
to blow with great force throughout the night; 
these sudden changes of wind, and frequent alter- 
nations of gales and calms, occasion the navigation 
of these regions so late in the season to be a cause 
of continual anxiely of mind: attended, as they 
almost invariably are, by thick weather, constant 
snow shuwers, and a heavy swell, it is difficult to 
say whether the gales or the calms are the more 
embarrassing and dangerous. In the calms it is 
true you are less likely to meet with dangers, on 

d 2 
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1841. account of passing over less space during their 
continuance, but in the event of drifting down 
upon the pack or a chain of bergs, you are left 
totally at the mercy of the waves, the high sea 
generally preventing the use of boats to tow you 
clear of them, and defeating every effort to take 
advantage of any feeble air of wind that in smooth 
water might prove effectual ; and it is this con- 
stant heavy swell that renders the navigation of 
the antarctic seas so much more hazardous than 
that of the arctic ocean. 
Feb. 98. At daylight we wore and stood towards the pack ; 
tha land was reported at 6 20 a.m., the same abrupt 
western termination we had before seen, and the 
pack soon afterwards appeared. We were dose in 
with the edge of it by noon in lat. 69** 57' S. and 
long. 167* 5' E., when it appeared from the north- 
ward one unbroken mass of ice with many large 
beigs amongst it, and so firmly cemented together 
by the late severe cold, (the thermometer during 
the night having been down to 14°, and at noon 
only reached 22"",) that not the smallest hole of 
water could be perceived amongst it : we therefore 
wore round and stood to the northward; and 
as we ran close along the pack edge we pusaed 
through several long streams of young ice, which 
being broken up the heav}' swell offered but little 
obstruction to our pr(jgress ; whales were seen in 
great numbers coming out from uuder the ice to 
*' blow," and then returning under it again to 
feed or for protection. At six o'clock in the 
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evening we got the last glimpse of Victoria Land ; i84i. 
Mount £lliot could be discerned dimly through 
the mist at a distance of seventy miles; it was 
1>1 owing a strong gale at the time, but we con- 
tinued our course until midnight, having seen far 
enough a-head before dark to ensure not running 
into danger. At 11 30 p.m. we saw forthe first 
time the Aiiror;i Australis bearing (magnetic) west. 
It consisted oi two segments of a broken arcli, at 
an altitude of lb% firom which bright coruscations 
shot upwards to the altitude of about 60^; the 
upper points of these rays were more beautifully 
attenuated than I ever remember to have seen 
those of the Aurora Borealis : the vertical beams 
had much lateral motion, and frequently dis- 
appeared and reappeared in a few seconds of 
time: we could not perceive any exhibitions of 
colour. 
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▲sffnucT OF Tax xbtborolooical jouBif ai. kept on board 

HSB MAJESTT'S ship BREBUfiv— FSBBUABT, 1841. 
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The Aurora Au3tralis continued to appear at in- ig4i. 
tervals in bright colourless coruscations, reaching 
from the horizon to 30** of altitude in a W. by S. 
(magnetic) direction, until 1 30 A. M., when it 
was concealed from our view by light clouds 
which rose in that quarter. 

With a strong breeze from the westward, and 
fine dear weather, we continued the examination 
of the pack edge, j)assing ih rough great quantities 
of pancake ice, which ibrmed rapidly under the 
protection of the pack, at a temperature of 20"", at 
which the thermometer stood with trifling variation 
the whole day. A heavy swell throughout the 
pack proved to us that it consisted of loose pieces^ 
although to the eye at a little distance it appeared 
as one unbrok^ mass, and we occasionally ran the 
ships in amongst it as tar as we could venture with- 
out hazard of getting frozen in or beset. I have 
no doubt that in the summer season it nught be 
penetrated to a great distance, and it is very pro- 
bable that eventually the south magnetic pole will 
be attained by persevering to the S. W. through 
this vast tract of ocean, which separates Victoria 
Land from the Balleny and other islands or lands 
discovered near the antarctic circle by Biscoe, Bal- 
leny, Wilkes, and D'Urville. We saw a great 
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1H41. many wliales ^\ henever wc came near the pack 
edgo, chiefly of a very large size ; and I have no 
doubt that before long this place will be the fire- 
quent resort of our whaling ships, being at so 
convenient a distance from Xan Diemen's Land, 
which aifords every xueaiis and facilities for their 
equipment ; and thus we may also hope to become 
by degrees, through their exertions and enterprise^ 
better acquainted with this part of the antarctic 
regions, which the setting in of the winter so much 
earlier than we expected had prevented our accom** 
plishing so satis&ctorily as I wished. 

At night the aurora Avas again seen. It was 
different from those exhibitions I have seen of it in 
the arctic regions, in the greater length of the ver- 
tical beams, and the frequency and suddenness of 
its appearances and disappearances, more like 
flashes of light ; it was again also perfectly colour- 
less, had considerable lateral flitting motion, and 
formed an irregular arch about thirty degrees high, 
whose centre bore west (magnetic). From this it 
would seem that, as in the northern regions, the 
principal seat of the aurora is not in the higher 
latitudes, and probably in the latitude of €8 S. it 
will be found principally to obtain. 

In passing through the streams of ice that lay oiF 
the pack edge during the night, our ships sustained 
some very heavy blows ; and soon after midnight 
March 2. the shackle of the Terror's bobstay was thus broken : 
as soon as they made the signal we hove to, that 
they might replace it. This operation, however, 
was one of great difficulty, owing to the darkness 
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of the night; the ships' bows and rigging being i^^i- 
thickly encrusted with ice, and so much swell as to 
endanger the lives of the brave fellows that were 

engaged ior iieai'ly two hours, slung over the bows, 
up to their necks in water at every | blunge the ship 
took, before thqr could accomplish it; and this 
with the thermometer at twelve degrees below 
freezing. We made all sail at dayliglit along the 
pack edge to the north, with a light breeze from 
the westward ; and at noon were in )at* 68"" 27' S., 
long. 167'' 42^ £., the dip 85"* 19', and variation 
34* 32' E. We had no soundings with four hun- 
dred fathoms line, the temperature at that depth SB'*; 
the suri^ 28° 2', and the air 27^ We met with 
fewer streams of ice off the pack, and were favoured 
with very fine weather, the thermometer having 
risen to a more comfortable temperature. 

At 5 P. ic. land was seen, bearing N. 62° W., of March 2. 
which before dark we could clearly distinguish the 
features. It had the appearance of two islands 
nearly joining, and the whole subtended an angle of 
seventeen degrees, of great height^ and veiy]distant : 
the centre of the northern island terminated in a 
high peak. I named it Russell Peak. The south- 
ernmost I named Smyth Island, after my Iriend 
Captain William Henry Smyth, of the Koyal Navy, 
President of the Royal Astronomical Society. Al- 
though I believe these islands to form a part of the 
group discovered by Balieny in February 1839, yet 
it is not improbable they may prove to be the tops 
of the mountains of a more extensive land. 

We stood towards the land, passing through 
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Streams oi heavy ice, until 10 50 p. m., when we 
found the newly-formed ice so thick, and the heavy 
pack also so dose, that we had some difficulty in 
wearing round to get out again, and tins not witli- 
out sustaining some severe shocks : after an hour s 
struggling we got into a more open space, and hove 
ibfcb a to for daylight. As soon as it appeared we wore 
round and again stood in towards the hmd, which 
we saw at 6 30 A. m., bearing W. N. W., but 
was soon after covered by clouds, and completely 
shut out from our view. At 8 a. m. we were 
obliged to steer more to the north, the pack being 
too close for us to proceed any further to the west- 
ward, and soon after noon we were much embar- 
rassed by light variable winds, with thick snow and 
a heavy swell ; so that it was difficult to keep the 
ships so close together as to ensure our not st])ii.~ 
rating and at the same time not to endanger their 
falling on board of each other, being at times 
quite unmanageable. And although we took ad- 
vantage of every Hfrlit bi eeze to draw off towards 
the open water, we were frequently unable to 
keep the ships' heads in the desired direction ; and 
we were now also surrounded by many bergs and 
heavy pieces of pack ice that were difficult to 
avoid. 

At 10 30 P. M. a firesh breeze arose from the east- 
ward, and as the night was tolerably dear we con- 
tinued our cuurse to the N. W. under easy sail. 
Mai«h4. Land was again seen at daylight bearing S. 38** W. 
to S. 68° W., and from this point presenting the ap- 
pearance of three distinct islands, and distant, by 
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estimation, between thirty and forty miles. By I84i. 
the pecaliar fonu of Kussell Peak we knew it to 
be the same land we had seen on the two preyious 
days; but owing to thick weather coming on. we. 
did not get observations, and are therefore unable 
to assign its exact position; approximately it 
is in lat. 67"* 28' S., and long. 165^ 30' E. The 
third island was named Frances Island. We con- 
tinued our course until 8 a.m., when we found we March 4. 
had run into a deep bight of the main pack, and a 
high sea was getting up ; so we hauled off to the 
N.E. At this time we observed strong appearances 
of land directly to the westward, high and broken 
into islands ; but it soon after became quite thick 
with snow, so that we lost sight of them, and the 
breeze freshening to a gale we were obliged to 
carry a heavy press of sail to weather the lee point 
of the bight we had got into. The deep plunges 
the ship gave frequently brought her bowsprit into 
violent contact with heavy pieces of ice that it was 
impossible to avoid, and our dolphin striker was 
carried away. The Terror's bobstay and bowsprit 
shrouds were also carried away, but fortunately we 
had at that time gained a more open space, where 
we hove to for her to repair her damage and to 
secure her bowsprit. 

At noon we were in lat. 66'' 44' S., long. Ub"* 45' 
E., so that without doubt the land we saw in the 
morning was that discovered by Balleny, to which 
his name was given by Captain Beaufort, the hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty ; and I think it right to 
publish here the extract from the Log of the Eliza 
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1*^^* Scott, the ship ill which Balleny made his dis- 
coYeries (belonging to Mr. Charles Enderby and 
some other gentlemen)^ with which I was furnished 
from theHydrographic Office before leaving England 
in September, 1839, Balieny having arrived only a 
few days before our departure. 

Feb, 9. At 8 A. u. clesT weathcT. Steering west by 
compass in latitude 66^ 46' S. got sights for my 
chronometers, which gave the ship in longitude 
164*" 29' £. At 11 A . M. observed a darkish ap- 
pearance to the At noon the sun shone 
brightly ; observed the latitude to be 66"* 37' S. ; 
saw the appearance of land to the S.W., extending 
from west to about south ; ran for it ; at 4 P. li. 
made it out distinctly to be land ; at 8 p. m. got 
within five miles of it, when we saw another piece 
of land of great height. At sunset we distinctly 
made them out to be three separate islands of good 
size, but the western one the longest: lay to all 
night off the middle island, and at 2 a.m. of the 

Feb. 10. 10th bore up for it. Ran through a considerable 
quantity of drift ice, and got within half a mile, 
but found it completely icebound with high per- 
pendicular diffii. I wished to run between the 
middle and western island, but av as compelled to 
come out again to the eastward, as from the 
western island to the eastern one, on the west or 
rather south-west side, the ice was iTL one firm 
and solid mass without a passage. The weather 
at sunrise was very threatening ; at 6 it came on 
thick, smce when wc have been compelled to 
stand off. I make the high bluff western point 
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of the middle island to be in lat. 66° 44' S. and 1839. 
long. 163° 11' E. A lunar at two o'clock agrees """" 
with the above longitude by chronometer. The 
weather conlinued moderate) but very thick to the 

end. 

" Thick weather. At 1 a. m. had to hoist out a F€b. ii. 
boat to tow the vessel clear of an iceberg, which 
we were close to, but could not see, and no wind. 
At 11 A.M. cleared, and we saw the land bearing 
about W. S.W., and of a tremendous height, I 
should suppose at least twelve thousand feet, and 
covered with snow. We are inclosed with large 
icebergs in every direction. 

" At noon we had a very indifferent observ ation, 
which gave the latitude 66'' W S., and it imme- 
diately came on thick. 

" This morning the weather thickens and clears Feb. 12. 
occasionally. At 2 a.m. saw the land, bearing 
S.S.£. about ten miles. The west point of the 
west island bore W.N.W. At eight o'clock the 
land com[jletely icebound. 

"At noon tacked, and worked in-shore to look 
for harbours or beach. At 4 r. M. abreast of the 
small island ; the eastern island, now on a different 
bearing, appeared a large one. At 6 i'. m, went on 
shore in the cutter's (Sabrina) boat, at the only 
place likely to aitord a landing ; but when we got 
close with the boat it proved only the drawback of 
the sea, having a beach of only tliree or four feet 
at most. Captain Freeman jumped out and got a 
few stones, but was up to his middle in water. 
There is no landing or beaches on this land; in 
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1839. ^act, but for the bare rocks where the icebergs had 
broken from we would scarce have known it for 
land at firsts but as we stood in for it we plainly 
perceived smoke arising from the mountain tops. 
It is evidently volcanic, as specimens of stone, or 
rather cinders, wiU prove; the cHffs are perpen- 
dicular, and what in all probability would have 
been valleys and beaches are occupied by solid 
blocks of ice. 1 could not see a beach or harbour, 
or any thing like one* Returned on board at 7 p. Bf 
and got the vessels saMy through the drift ice 
before dark, and ran along the land." 

Indications of land are frequently mentioned in 
the Log of the Eliza Scott during the follo^nng 
fortnight as she sailed to the westward along the 
parallel of the sixty-fifth degree of latitude, and on 
Feb. 26. the 26th, Avhen in lat. 64 " 40' S., and long. 131° 35' 
E., and therefore only a few miles to the westward of 
the high barrier of ice seen by D*Urville on the 
30th of January of the following year, and named 
by him Cote Clarie*, the Log states, " that at 
8 A. M. it cleared off a little, and we thought we 
saw land to the eastward, tacked, and stood for it. 
At 11 30 A.M. made it out to be fog hanging over 
some icebergs." Thick weather, with snow and 
sleet, followed, which prevented a further examina- 
tion of this part of the coast From nearly this 
position Lieutenant Wilkes says, ** On the 7th 
(February, 1840) we had mucli Letter weather, 
and continued all day running along the perpen- 
dicular icy barrier, about one hundred and fifty feet 

* Voyage au Pole Sud, tome viii. p. 177. 
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high. Beyond it the outline of high hind could iwi. 
be well distinguished. At 6 P.M. we suddenly ~~ 
found the barrier trending to the southward, and 
the sea studded with icebergs. I now hauled off 
until daylight, in order to ascertain the trending of 
the land more exactly. X place this point, which I 
have named Cape Carr, afiter the first lieutenant of 
the Vincennes, in long. 131° 40' E., lat. 64° 49' S."* 
There can therefore be no doubt that it really 
was land Balleny saw; and which will probably 
prove to be a continuation of D'XJrville's Terre 
Adelie, discovered by him on the 19th oi January, 
and approached so near on the 2l8t as to enable 
some of his officers to land on a small islet off its 
shores. This land was seen by Lieutenant Wilkes 
just a week afterwards, but he was then uncon- 
scious of its having been previously visited by the 
French navigator. 

Appearance of land " is mentioned again in the 
Log of the Eliza Scott on the 2d of March, when in 
lat. 65° S., and long. 1 22° 44' and the last point 
where Balleny saw land with certainty is thus re- 
corded in the Log. 

" March 3. — At 4 a. m. found the ice so close, and 
getting more compact, we tacked m hopes of getting 
between it and the land ; but the weather was so 
thick we soon lost sight of it. At 8 it cleared off: 
found ourselves snrroiinded by icebergs of immense 
size, and to the S. \V. the ice was completely fast, and 

• HanatiTe of United States Ezpkkring Expeditioii, Toi iL 
p. 821. 

VOL. I. T 
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1H n every appearance of laud at the back of it, but no 
gMing through the ice to it ; we were obliged to 
steer to the N. by E. along the edge of the pack. 
Another proof of its being land was the fact of the 
rapid increase of the variation^ which on this day 
was 44^ 11' W. At noon we were in latitude by 
observation 65"* 10' S., and longitude by account 
118** 30' E." 

The vessel had run fifteen miles to the northward 
since 8 A, M., and was therefore in lat. 65^ 25' S., 
when they saw the land to the southward. It was 
named Sabrina Land, after the cutter which accom- 
panied the Eliza Scott throughout this bold and 
hazardous cruize. 

According to Lieutenant Wilkes's chart, the 
Yinoeiiiies must have passed this land, in nearly 
the same latitude as Balleny did, during the night 
of the 10th, or the thick snowy weather of the fol- 
lowing day, and without seeing it, as no mention is 
made of it in the narrative. I suppose, therefore, 
he hiis placed it on his chart on the authority of 
Balleny, but under a different name. He has called 
it " Totten's high land.'* 

I have inserted these several extracts with the 
view to do justice to the exertions and courage of 
Captain Balleny and his companions, and to prevent 
their being deprived of their due share in the honour 
of a discuvery, for the priority of which the Ameri- 
cans and French are contending with each other, 
and to which, should this land eventually prove to 
be a continent extending to Kemp and Enderby 
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Land, as they suppose, it follows that neither of them iS4i . 

have the smallest claim whatever ; although equal 
pruse is due to them for their exertions and 
perseverance as if they had really heen the difr> 
coverers, for at that time they coald not have 

known that Balleny had been there the year be- 
fore them. 

There do not appear to me sufficient grounds 
to justify the assertion that the various patches of 

land recently discovered ])y the American, French, 
and English navigators on the verge of the Antarctic 
Circle unite to form a great southern continent. 
The continuity of the largest of these "Terre Adelie'* 
of M. D'U rville has not been traced more than 
three hundred miles, Enderby's Land not exceeding 
two hundred miles : the others being mostly of in- 
considerable extent, of somewhat uncertain determin- 
ation, and with wide channels between them, would 
lead rather to the conclusion that they form a chain 
of islands. Let each nation therefore be contented 
with its due share, and lay claim only to the dis- 
covery of those portions which they were the first 
to behold. But if future navigators should prove 
those conjectures about a continent to be correct, 
then the discoveries of Bisooe in the brig Tula in 
January 1831, and those of l>alleny in 1839, to 
which I have so fully referred, will set at rest all 
dispute as to which nation the honour justly belongs 
of the priority of discovery of any such continent 
between the meridians of 47'' and 163° of east 

T 2 
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1841. longitude, and those of our immortal Cook in the 
"' meridian of 107" W., in January, 1774; for I 
conadently believe with M. D'lJrville, that the 
enormous mass of ice which bouridtd his view 
when at his extreme south latitude was a range of 
mountainous land covered with snow.* 
Marcii4. But to Tesume our narrative. As soon as our 
damages were repaired, we made all sail to the 
N. E., on account of the wind having increased to 
a gale from £.S.£., placing our ships in a veiy 
critical situation ; for on the chart which Lieute* 
nant ^\ ilkes was so good as to send lue of the 
discoveries of the expedition under his command, 
entitled a ^ Tracing of the Icy Barrier attached to 
the Antarctic Continent discovered by the United 
States Exploring Expedition," is laid down a 
range of mountainous hind extending about sixty 
miles in a S. W. and N. £. direction ; its centre 
being in lat. 65* 40', and long. 166* E., with the 
eastern extreme of the barrier in 1B7^° E., and thus 
presenting a formidable lee shore in our present 
position. We were therefore in a state of con* 
siderable anxiety and uncertainty for some hours 
as to whether the ships could weather the land and 
barrier. We pressed all the canvass on them they 
could bear, but lost much ground in the firequent 
necessity that occurred to bear away to leeward 
of the numerous icebergs we met with during the 
thick weather which prevailed. In the evening we 

* YojBge au Sud Pole, tome it. p. 7. 
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recrossed the Antarctic Circle, liaving been to the • 1841. 
southward of it aince the Ist of January, a period ~*"~ 
of sixty-three days. 

As niii:lit advanced, the cry of the pengLuii was 
heard above the storm, which, added to the in- 
creasing quantity of heavy loose ice we met with, 
contributed to increase our apprehensions of drop- 
ping down upon the land or barrier under our lee, 
although we have frequently met with these birds 
at several hundreds of nules from any known 
land. 

The extreme darkness of the night, and the 
thick weather preventing our seeing to any dis- 
tance before us, kept all hands in a state of anxious 
vigilance throughout the continuance of the gale. 
Fortunately it began to moderate, and shifted to 
the southward before midnight, and the weather 
became so much clearer, that we could see bergs or 
loose ice in time to avoid them without difficulty ; 
and thus relieved of all our anxieties, we kept 
under easy sail until daylight. The barometer, 
which had been so low as 28*4 inches, as usual 
gii\e notice of the approach of this favourable 
change of weather ; and when day broke it was a 
very fine morning. We were now desirous of 
sighting the land which had been the occasion of so Mtfeh 5. 
much fatigue and uneasiness to us during the 
stormy night we had passed, and our course was 
shaped accordingly. 

By observations at noon we found ourselves in 
latitude 6.5° W S., and longitude 167** 40' E., and 
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1841. therefore as nearly as possible in the latitude, and 

\f „^ l^ A between forty and fifty miles distant from the N. E. 
extreme of Lieutenant Wilkes's land : we were also 
twenty-two miles to the northward of our reckoning ; 
but I ascribe this errorless to the effects of a current 
than to tlie uncertainty of our reckoning, occasioned 
chiefly by running to leeward of the many bergs 
we had to avoid during the gale. In our dull sailing 
vessels we dared not attempt to weather the bergs 
during a fog, for if they were close enough to 
be seen, we had no chance of passing them to wind- 
ward ; and from the great strength of our ships, 
we did not apprehend any damage from the streams 
of fragments that are almost invariably found 
under their lee ; but in vessels not so well prepared 
to encounter ice, it is always the safest plan to pass 
to windward of the bergs when practicable. 

We had a moderate breeze from the eastward, 
and a beautifully clear day, so that land of any 
great elevation might have been seen at a distance 
of sixty or seventy miles. As we adv'anced on 
our course in eager expectation of "making the 
land/' our surprise and disappointment may be 
imagined when no indications of it were to be seen 
at sunset, altliou^h Wf were not more than twelve 
or thirteen miles from its eastern extreme, as laid 
down on Lieutenant Wilkes's chart ; and we began 
to suspect that from having had but little expe- 
rience of the delusive appearances in these icy 
regions, he had mistaken for land some of the 
dense well-defincd clouds which so continually 
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hang over extensiye packs of ice, — a mistake which ^ ^ ^ 
we had ourselyes, on many occasions, to guard ' 

against, when appearances were so strong, for 
several days in succession, that few in either ship 
could be persuaded that it was not really land until 
we actually sailed over the spot. It being a fine 
moonlight night, we continued our course, with a 
light easterly wind, and before midnight gained 
the position of the eastern point of the supposed 
land, and shaped our course to the S.W. under 
moderate sail, along the mountain range. 

At day-break, as we had a most extensive view Mwdi 16. 
in every direction, the sky and horizon being per- 
fectly clear, the niast-lieads of both ships were 
crowded with oihcers and men anxious to get the 
first glimpse of the anticipated shores^ but neither 
mountains nor barrier were to be seen. 

An "appearance of land" was, indeed, reported 
to me by Lieutenant Sibbald, the officer of the 
forenoon watch, at 10 a. m., but it was so feeble 
when I went to the mast-head, that I was quite 
unable to distinguish any thing but a dark misty 
appearance. It is inserted by him in the log-book, 
as bearing from S. S. W. to S. W. by W., and being 
in the exact direction oi lialleny Ij^luiids, which 
had been seen by us on the morning of the 4th, 
it is l>y no means impossible that he was right, 
althougli they must have been at a distance of 
between seventy and eighty miles. There is no 
mention of any appearance of land in the log< 
book of the Terror. 

-r 4 
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1841. At noon our observations placed iis in lat. 
64° 51' S., long. 164' 45' E., dip 30', variation 
29** E. We were therefore very nearly in the 
centre of the mountainous patch of land laid down 
in Lieutenant \\ likcs's chart as forming a part of 
the '* antarctic continent." 

The wind soon after this time falling light, we 
rounded to and tried for soundings, hut could not 
reach the bottom with six hi n id rod fathoms of line, 
beyond which we could not determine with any 
degree of certainty, on account of the ship having 
considerable drift. The temperature at that depth 
was 37°-2, that of the surl'ace 2d°% and that of 
the air having risen to 31'', felt quite warm to us. 
It was indeed a perfect Mediterranean day, and the 
remainder of it was passed in continuing our 
search aftrr the supposed land, steering a course 
now more to the westward, and then north-west, 
until darkness put an end to our search. 

At 1 0 p. M. the wind increased from the north- 
east, with the appearance of thick weather, dense 
clouds rising quickly iu that direction ; our top- 
sails were double-reefed, and sail otherwise reduced 
so as to admit of the ship being more easily man- 
aged by the watcli. in case of suddeuly meeting 
with any quantity of loose ice, of which a bright- 
ness in sky to the westward gave us reason to 
suspect the presence in that quarter. We had seen 
sufficioiitl}* far before dark to i-eniove any idea of 
iiuding land, but as pack ice can never be seen more 
than ten or twelve miles from the mast-head, we 
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were obliged throughout the darkness of night to 
proceed at a slow pace, steerhig to the north- 
west. 

Early in the morning, whilst running before a MArchr, 
strong easterly breeze, we found ourselves embayed 
in a deep bight of the pack, which was seen stretch- 
ing across our bows, as far as the true north. We 
were also at thin time much hampered by extensive 
fields of pancake ice, which at this period of the 
season always form near the margin of a pack ; we 
innncdiiitely hauled to the wind, but had great 
difficulty in extricating the ships, although still 
favoured by a fresh breeze. 

At noon we were in lat. 65** 31' S., long. 162** 
and again in clear water, but it soon after fell quite 
calm, and the heavy easterly swell was driving us 
down again upon the pack, in which were counted 
from the mast-head eighty-four large bergs, be- 
tween S. and N, N. W., and some hundreds of 
smaller dimensions. 

We found we were fast closing this chain of 
bergs, so closely packed together that we could 
distinguish no opening through which the ships 
could pass, the waves breaking violently against 
them, dashing huge masses of pack ice against the 
precipitous faces of the bergs; now lifting them 
nearly to their summit, then forcing them again 
far beneath their water-line, and sometimes rend- 
ing them into a multitude of brilliant fragments 
against their projecting points. 

Sublime and magnificent as such a scene must 
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1841. have appeared under dilferent circumstances, to us 
it was awful, if not appalliiig. For eight hours we 
had heen gradually drifting towards what to human 
eyes appeared inevitable destruction: the high 
waves and deep rolling of our ships rendered 
towing with the hoats impossihle, and our situa- 
tiou the more painful and embarrassing from our 
inability to make auj eHbrt to avoid the dreadful 
calamity that seemed to await us. 

In momaits like these comfort and peace of mind 
could only be obtained by casting our cares upon 
that Almighty Power which had already so often 
interposed to save us when human skill was wholly 
unavailing. Convinced that he is under the pro- 
tection ami guidance of a merciful God, the Chris- 
tian awaits the issue of events firm and undismayed, 
and with calm resignation prepares for whatever 
He may order, llis serenity of mind surprises and 
Strengthens, but never lorsakes him; and thus, 
possessing his soul in peace, he can with the greater 
advantage watch every change of circumstance that 
may present itself as a means of escape. 

We were now within half a mile of the range of 
bergs. The roar of the surf, which extended each 
way as far as we could see, and the crashing of the 
ice, fell upon the ear with fearful distinctness, 
whilst the frequently averted eye as immediately 
returned to contemplate the awful destruction that 
threatened in one short hour to close the ^vorld and 
all its hopes and joys and sorrows upon us for ever. 
In this our deep distress we called upon the Lord, 
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and He heard our voices out of His temple, and i84i. 
our cry came before Him." ' ~~ 

A gentle air of wind filled our sails ; hope again 
revived, and the greatest activity prevailed to 
make tlie best use of the feeble breeze : as it gra- 
dually freshened, our heavy ships began to feel 
its influence, slowly at first, but more rapidly 
afterwards; and before dark we found ourselves 
far removed from every danger. "0 Lord our 
God, how great are the wondrous works Thou hast 
done ; like as be also Thy thoughts, which are to 
US-ward ! If I should declare them and speak of 
them, they shoidd be more than I am able to 
express."* 

After a day of such fatiguing anxiety we passed 
a peaceful night, running to the westward under 
moderate sail, favoured by a fresh south-east breeze 
and the bright light of the full moon, increased at 
times by brilliant exhibitions of the Aurora Aus- 
tralis. 

Approaching the main pack early in the morning March 8 
to resume its examination, we had to make our 
way through extensive fields of pancake ice, too 
tough to be penetrated except by the assistance of 
the strong breeze that aided us. Our course along 
the edge of the pack was governed ])y the direction 
it took, and which led us much more to the north- 
ward than we ^vished ; but any attempt to penetrate 
to the westward would have been quite in vain, 
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1841. and sometimes in the course of this examination, 
" when having during thick snowy weather got into 

some of the deeper indentations ul the pack, we 
were compelled to run back to the eastward. A 
halo was seen round the sun at 9 15 A. H. with a 
parhelion on each side, at a distance of 23° 16', 
the altitude of the sun's centre being 24° 30'. 

At noon in lat. 64° 39' S., long. 162° 47' we 
had no soundings with six hundred fathoms of line ; 
the temperature of the sea was taken at that and 
several intermediate depths below the surlace, as 
was also the specific gravity of the water brought 
up from those depths. 

In the afternoon the wind veered to the north- 
ward, and the snow which had been falling at times 
during the day was by the immediate increase of 
temperature turned into rain ; to us a very agreeable 
indication of our having reached a milder climate. 

As our proximity to the pack prevented our 
making any progress to the westward with a north- 
erly wind, I took advantage of the opportunity of 
stretching to the eastward j' as by this measure we 
not only extended our researches for land, but got 
into a space more free from bergs and loose ice, and 
therefore during the continuance of such unfavour- 
able weather were in a situation of comparative 
safety. 

Bfareh 9* By noon the next day we were in lat. 64"* 20' S., 

and long. 164° 20' E., and therefore about seventy 
miles north of the hind laid down by Lieutenant 
Wilkes, and not far irom the spot from which he 
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must have supposed he saw it ; but hanng now 
searched for it at a distance varying from fifty to 
seventy miles from it to the north, south, east, and 
west, as well as having sailed directly over its as- 
signed position, we were compelled to infer that it 
has no real existence. 

I have entered thus minutely into the details of 
our search for this land as recorded in my journal 
at the tiinc, and in accordance with the report I 
made to the Lords Commissioners of the Admi* 
ralty on the suhject Immediately after my return to 
Van Diemen's Land. 

It becomes my duty now in justice to Lieutenant 
Wilkes to give his explanation of the circumstances 
which led to his placing this range of mountains on 
the chart of liis discoveries which he sent to me ; as 
also to repel the assertion he has made, that we had 
sailed over land said to have been discovered by our 
own countrjnman, Balleny ; although it cannot but 
be a matter of surprise that after so much discus- 
sion, and by no means a very temperate one, he 
has not entered upon the question, nor in any way 
alluded to the discoveries of Balleny in the Narra- 
tive of the United States Exploring Expedition, 
which has been published by tJie American govern* 
ment under his direction, but has merely removed 
the land from his chart of the antarctic continent, 
with no other notice of it than that Lieutenant- 
Commandant Kinggold thought he could discern 
to the south-east something like distant moun- 
tains," and which I should have believed had been 
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1841. the authority upon which Lieutenant ^^ ilkes had 
originally placed the land on his chart, had he not 
asserted to the contrary ; because Lieutenant Ring- 
gold in his report to his Comniodure, as quoted by 
him in his defence at the court-martial, states, that 
yery lofty ridges of ice, and the loom usual over 
high land, were visible along the southern horizon 
over the barrier j" and he adds in evidence, *'I 
made no positive report that it was, nor mentioned 
in the log, because I was not positive that it was 
land, though T have very little doubt about it.'** 
And this assertion was made after he knew we had 
sailed over the spot* But Lieutenant Wilkes dis- 
avows this discovery of Lieutenant Ringgold, and 
states in his " Synopsis of the Cruise of the United 
States Exploring Expedition," delivered by him 
before the National Institute, on bis return to 
America in 1842, p. 21 — During our crui>e, as 
we sailed along the icy barrier, 1 prepared a chart, 
laying down the land, not only where we had 
actually determined it to exist, but those places in 
which every appearance denoted its existence, 
forming almost a continuous line from 160** to 
97° East longitude, I had a tracing-copy made of this 
chart, on which was laid dovm the land supposed to 
have been seen by Bellamy [Dalleny], in 165'' E,, 
which, with my notes, experience, Sec. &c., was for^ 
warded to Captain Ross through Sir George Gipps 
at Sydney, and I was afterwards inlbnned was 

* Defence of Lieut. CbarleB Wilkes, p. 2S. 
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received by Captain Ross on his arrival in Hobart 184L 
Town, some months previous to his going south." 

The first few lines of this passage would have 
afforded me another proof that the land on Wilkes's 
chart was that seen by Lieutenant Ringgold, being 
precisely in that position, and certainly not near 
that seen Ijy Balleny. The letter and an exact 
copy of his tracing will be found in tlip Ai)pendix. 
On this chart I have placed Balleny Islands in their 
proper position, in order to show how impossible it 
must have appeared to me that Ringgold's Moun- 
tains could ever have been intended for them ; and 
the track of our ships along the range of moun- 
tains ; and these are the only additions or altera- 
tions T have made.* 

Again, p. 26, he observes, ^'As I before re- 
marked, on my original chart I had lud down the 
supposed position of Bellamy Islands or land in 
164° and 165'^ East longitude, and that it was traced 
off, and sent to Captain Ross. I am not a little 
surprif?ed that so intelligent a navigator as Captain 
Koss, on iiuding that he had run over this position, 
should not have closely enquired into the state* 
ments relative to our discoveries that had been 
published in the Sydney and Hobart 'i'owii papers, 
which he must have seen, and have induced him to 
make a careful examination of the tracks of the 
squadron, laid down on the chart sent him, by 
which he would have assured himself in a few 

* Tlie originals are deposited in the IIydrogr!ij)liic depurt- 
ment uf the Adiiurulty, and may be readily referred to. 
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moments that it had never been laid down or 
claimed as part of our discovery, before he made 

so bold* an assertion to an American officer, that 
he had run over a clear ocean where I had laid 
down land ; and I am not less sarprised that that 
officer should have taken it for granted) without 
exauiiiiation, that such was the fact." 

These two extracts contain ail the explanation 
that I have seen, except a letter addressed to the 
editors of the " Spectator," in reply to that of Cap- 
tain J . ii. Aulick, the American oiiicer above alluded 
to. I had the pleasure of meeting him at New Zea- 
land, and, in justice to him, I consider it proper to 
insert the following extract from his letter. After 
quoting the above paragraph from Lieutenant 
Wilkes's Synopsis, he says, From the above state- 
ment, and in the absence of any explanation, it might 
well be inferred that both Koss and myself must be, 
to say the least, very shortsighted and dull of com- 
prehension, not to have been able to see that it was 
Bellamy's (Balleny's) and not Wilkes's land that he 
(Ross) had run over. But in the statement above 
quoted, Mr. Wilkes has done us injustice, by omitting 
to mention one very important fact in this con- 
nexion, namely, that in laying down the land of 
Balleny on the chart he sent Captain lioss, he neg- 
lected to affix thereto the name of its discoverer^ or to 
distinguish it in any way from his own land, there 
traced out, and almost connected with it. He also 

* He elsewhere calls it an uf^wnM statement: p. 18. 
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sent Captain Ross a letter with his chart ; but 
imfortunatdy the name of Balleny or his land is 
neither mentioned nor even hinted at in this letter.* 
In short, no intimation in any manner whatever 
was given Ross by Lieutenant Wilkes that he did 
not claim the discovery of aU ^ land marked on 
liis chart; and to this cause alunc is to be ascribed 
the error into which Captain Boss waS| I think, 
unavoidably led. 

" Mr. Wilkes says Ross ought to have examined 
the accounts of his discoveries published in the 
Sydney and Hobart Town papers, before he made 
so bold an assertion to an American officer. But, 
Indth such evidence as the chart and letter of Mr. 
Wilkes in his hands, I apprehend it could hardly 
have been seriously expected that he should search 
the newspaper accounts (which probably he never 
saw) for other or better iniorniation on the 
subject. 

'^On my visit to Captain Ross on board the 
Erebus, he spread this chart before me in the pre- 
sence of Captain Crozier and two of mv own officers. 
It was distinctly drawn out on tracing paper; the 
whole appearing to be, so fer as I observed, one 
connected operation, representing nothing but the 
result of his own (Wilkes's) explorations. Ross, 
believing it to be such, had transcribed it at length 
on his chart, which he also placed before usf, 



• See Appendix. 

f V\>uii wiiich BaUeny Islandri were laid down iu tlie posi- 
VOL. I. U 
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1841. and pointed out the tracks of his vessels marked oil 
it in red ink, and passing directly aver the spot as- 
signed to the land ; which we all considered as laid 
down l)y Lieutenant Wilkes torepres« nt the north- 
eastern limit of his supposed antarctic contiiient, and 
where he (Ross) said they had a clear sea as far as 
the eye could reach. Such was .the evidence on 
which my belief of his report was fouiukd. To ray 
mind it was conclusive, and I cheeriully leave it to 
the judgment of others to determine whether or not, 
under all the circumstances here stated, it he just 
cause of * surprise' that Captain Koss should have 
holdly asserted that he had run over a clear ocean 
where Lieutenant Wilkes had laid down the land ; 
and that I should have taken it for granted, without 
farther e^camiiiation^ that such was the iact. 

In making this statement, 1 can say, with per* 
feet sincerity, I am actuated hy no unkindness of 
feeling towards Mr. Wilkes ; but, fully persuaded 
as T am that the erroneous statement for which he 
publicly censures Captain Ross, and shows a little 
temper towards me, was the result of his own neg- 
liorence alone, T considered it due to tliai distin- 
guished navigator, us well as to myself, that the 
matter should be publicly explained. 

(Signed) «J. H. AULICK.'* 

1 cannot sufficiently express my thankfulness to 
Captain Aulick for his honourable and generous 

lion assigned by the discoverer, and the date of their diMOTety* 
1889. 
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defence ot my eonduct during my absence ; and I 
have quoted thus largely from this letter because 
bis very clear and candid testimony gives so much 
weight to tlie few additiuiial i t maiks which 1 must 
here make, in order to show that I did not make 
any erroneous statement whatever. I must first 
refer to the only passage tbat bears on the subject 
in Mr. Wilkes's answer to the above letter.* 

He says, " On my arrival at Sydney from the 
antarctic cruise, I was introduced to Captain Biscoe, 
the discoverer of Enderby Land, and believe he 
gave me the first information of the English dis- 
covery, and its position, which I placed on my 
chart, marking it 'English Discovery.* My im- 
pression is, that tlic copy which I ordered to be 
made (from my own original) was a perfect one ; 
and on the original chart the English discovery is 
detached and separate from ours, and stands alone. 
At the time I sent my letter to Captain Ross, I 
did not know the English discoverer's name ; but 
whether the English discovery was so marked or 
not, is of but little consequence, for Captain Ross 
knew of Balleny's discovery before he left England, 
and therefore must have seen at once the latitude 
and longitude to be identically the same with those 
of Balleny ; and I ara satisfied the only erroncouji 
conclusion Captain Ross could have been led into 
by it was, that I had verified Balleny's discovery." 

In the tracing copy of bis original charts whicli 



* Both letters are printed in full in the Appendix. 
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1841. Lieutenant Wilkes sent me, the whole of the land, as 
~~ stated in Captain Aulick's letter, " was drawn out 
as one connected operation, representing notliing 
but the result of his ( Wilkes*s) own exploration." 

There was no land laid down where Balleny iiad 
discovered it ; nor could I ever have supposed he 
had verified that navigator's discovery, because I 
could perceive by his track that he was never within 
one hundred miles of it. 

The several passages which I have quoted from 
the writings of Lieutenant Wilkes might lead some 
to the impression that, from want of proper con- 
sideration, or of common sense, or from feelings of 
rivalry or jealousy, I had endeavoured to injure 
the reputation of a distinguished officer, and to 
underrate his valuable labours. But, conscious of 
having taken every pains to arrive at a just conclu- 
sion, before I asserted that we had sailed over some 
land which, to all appearance, was laid down on 
his chart as his discovery, I must detain my read- 
ers for a few minutes in order to explain distinctly 
the grounds of that conclusion ; so that all may 
have an opportunity of judging of the groundless- 
ness of the imputation, and that I may fully exo- 
nerate myself not oidy in the eyes of my brother 
officers of the American and British navies, but of 
all who have taken an interest in the question. In 
addition to the statement of facts made by Captain 
Aulick, to which I must be permitted especially 
now to refer, there are only three points with 
which he could uuL liave been ac(^uuintcd wiieii he 
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replied to Lieutenant Wilkes, to which I need ad- 

vert ; namely — 

1. The true position of BaUeny Islands, as given 
by BaUeny himself. 

2. Lieutenant Wilkes's knowledge of their true 

position. 

3* That the land in question was not laid down 
in that position, and therefore could not pos« 
sibly have been meant for it. 

These three points will be discussed under one 
general head. Lieutenant Wilkes in his last quoted 
letter states th^t Captain Ross knew of Balleny's 
discovery before he left England, and must have 
seen at once the latitude and longitude were iden- 
tically the same with those of Balleny." Had the 
latitude and longitude of the land on his chart been, 
as he states, identically, or even nearly the same 
with those of Balleny Islands, I should feel that 
the blame of making an unfounded*^ statement 
would justly rest upon me for not having de- 
tected their identity. But this statement of Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes, made so long afterwards, when he 
must have been fully aware of the real position 
of Balleny Islands, shows that he confuses two 
distinct portions of land. He is alluding to that 
which he says he marked in his original chart as 
** English discovery,'* and of course m the posi- 
tion Balleny assifrncd to it ; but this land lie did 
not put upon the tracing he sent to me. The land 
that we sailed over is laid down upon his chart 
at least seventy miles from them, and is exactly in 
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1841. the position of the mountains said to have been 

seen by Lieutenant Ringgold ; and it is theri.-li )re 
probable that when he became acquainted with Bal- 
leny's discovery he had some doubts of the exist- 
ence of these mountains, and removed them from 
his original cliurt, but omitted to do so in the copy 
of it which he sent to me. This is the only way I 
can account for the mistake; for at the time he sent 
me the chart I knew that be had authentic informa- 
tion of the true place of the Balleny Islands; as, on 
my arrival at Sydney, I was told by Mr. AI*Leay, 
the late colonial secretary, and also by his son, 
Mr. W. S. M*Leay, that, meetinof Lieutenant Wilkes 
soon after his return Irom the antarctic cruise, they 
told him of BaUeny's discovery. He seemed to 
doubt their statement; but the next day they called 
upon him, and placed in his hands No. 629 of the 
" Athenaauni," ])ublished in November, 1839, and 
pointed out to him the account there given of the 
discovery : on reading which, in their presence, he 
c'Aelainied, " Then all our labour has been in vain.*^ 

The following is a copy of the paragraph alluded 
to: — "In July, 1838, two small vessels belonging 
to Messrs. Enderby and other merchants sailed 
from London on a voyage to the South Seas, with 
special instructions to push as far as possible to the 
southward in search of land. Touching at Am- 
sterdam Island, Chalky Bay, in New Zealand, and 
Campbell's Islands, the vessels proceeded to the 
soutliwaixl, and reached their extreme south lati- 
tude ed'' in 172° ir £. longitude^ full two hundred 
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and twenty miles further to the southward than 
the point which Bellinghausen, in 1820, had been 
able to reach in this meridian. Continuing to the 
westward, on Fcbruan/ 9/A (1839), in lat. 66° 44' .9., 
and long, 163° IV E., they discovered jive islands^ 
since named BaHeng IslandSf from the name of the 
master of the Eliza Scott." 

Now, knomTig that Lieutenant Wilkes was in 
possession of this exact information soon after his 
arrival at Sydney, and that his chart and letter 
were forwarded to me nearly a month after he had 
the Athenajum iu his possession, from New Zealand, 
I cannot understand how he could possibly have 
intended a mountainous reef of land, extending 
between fifty and sixty miles in a S.W. and N.E. 
direction, and placed in lat. 65° 40' 8., and long. 
165'' £., to represent the five small islands of Bal- 
leny, which lie in lat. 66*^44' S,, and long. 163^1' E., 
and wliK-li w(? smw on the 4th March in the position 
assigned to thorn by their discoverer. 

Nor have I since heard of or seen any statement 
that could assist me in coming to a dififerent opinion 
from that 1 luivc above expressed : on the contrary, 
all I have heard since, more especially the state- 
ments of Lieutenant Ringgold before the court 
that tried Lieutenant Wilkes, in endeavouring to 
justify their claim to the priority of discovery over 
the French navigators, that on the 13th January 
(1840), when in lat. 65° 8' S., and long. 16a° £.,"4ui 
quoted in Lieutenant Wilkes's narrative * ^ firtvm 
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1841. the numerous sea-elephants, and the discoloration 
of the water and ice, they were strongly impressed 
wii^ the idea of land being in the vicinity ; but 
on soundinor with one hundred fathoms no bottoia 
could be found: Lieutenant Commandant Ring- 
gold felt conyinced, from the above circumstances 
and the report that penguins were heard, that land 
was near, and thought he could dwcern to the south-east 
something l^e distant mountainSf^ just in the position 
•of the mountainous land laid down in Wilkes's chart, 
over which we sailed, but not near that of Balleny 
Islands, cannot but tend to confirm tlie conclusions 
I had before arrived at i for I can hardly understand 
how, professing as he does to have "prepared a 
chart, laying down the lund, not only where we 
had actually determined it to exist, but those places 
in which eveiy appearance denoted its existence,'* 
could have omitted to place on such a chart the 
land which Lieutenant Ringgold tliu tight he saw, 
and who has since declared himself " to have very 
little doubt about it," and therefore I can have no 
doubt that the land must have been placed upon 
the chart on this authority, or upon none whatever. 

I trust, at any rate, so far as I am concerned, 
that I have clearly shown that I could not be ex* 
pected to suppose, — for no one who has read these 
statements can even now suppose, — that the land 
m.'irked on Lieutenant Wilkes's chart which we 
sailed over in the Erebus and Terror could have 
been intended to represent Balleny Islands : first, 
because of its bein^ placed at least seventy miles 
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from their real position ; second, because it is placed iwi. 
so near the tracks of the American expedition as to 
have been weU within sight from theur ships, as 
near as many other portions of their antarctic con- 
tinent, and therefore would lead to the belief that 
it actually was seen from them; third, £rom its 
being included in the map of the exclusive opera- 
tions of that expedition, involved in the same bar- 
rier (which also has disappeared), without any mark 
to distinguish it from their other discoveries, and 
that it was sent to me, together with them, to 
show the extent of land that Lieutenant Wilkes 
claimed as the discoveries of the expedition under 
his command. 

Having now fulfilled my task of exculpating 
myself from any blame on this to me very painful 
transaction, I leave others to judge whether the 
^ unfounded" epithet which Lieutenant Wilkes has 
applied to my statement may not be applied to his 
with more propriety. I have endeavoured also to 
do justice to the memory of a brave and enterpris- 
ing British seaman, by showing how completely 
the results of our researches have verified the dis- 
covery he announced to the world, and in some 
degree removed any false impression that may have 
resulted from the statement which has been circu- 
lated in America, that we " had sailed over land 
discovered by our own countryman, and not over 
any part of the antarctic continent of the American 
expedition.** 

I cannot reirain from observing that the practice 
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of " laying down the land, not only where we had 
actually determined it to ezist/ but in those places 
also in which every appearance denoted its ex- 
istence," is not only entirely new amongst navi- 
gators, but seems to me likely to occasion much 
confusion, and even to raise doubts in many minds 
whether the existence of some portions of land that 
undoubtedly were seen might not also be of an 
equally questionable character with those laid down 
from appearances only, unless some distinctive mark 
were given by which they could be kno^vii from 
each other. 

I had never entertained the smallest doubt that 
every portion of land laid down on Lieutenant 

Wilkes's chart (with the exception above alluded 
to) had been clearly and distinctly made out to be 
land without the possibility of a question on the 
subject until I read that paragraph, and I must 
confess that after a very careful perusal of his nar- 
rative, and with his chart before me, I feel myself 
quite unable to determine in a satisfactory manner 
how much of the land was really seen by him with 
the degree of certainty that gives indisputable au- 
thority to discovery ; and lest I should make any 
mistake on a point of so much importance, I have 
only placed the discoveries made by D^Urville, Bal- 
leny and ourselves in those parts on the general 
South Polar Chart, and must refer the reader for 
those made by Lieutenant Wilkes to the chart sent 
to me, which will be I'uund in the Appendix, and 
his own narrative ; and I may here further remark, 
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once for all, that the whole line of coast laid down i84i. 

as our discovery, was really and truly seen, and its 
continuity determined in suchainanner as to leave 
not the smallest doaht on the mind of any officer 
or man of either of the ships, and that no part has 
been laid down upon mere appearances or denota- 
tions except in those places where it is distinctly 
marked ^ appearance of land.'' 
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MugnoHc Pole of M. Gaiis.>^. — Delayed by ndvorsc Winds. — 
Great Fall of the Barometer. — Sailing along the Pack Edge. 
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CIIAPILIi X, 

In the instructions drawn up for my guidance by i84i. 
the Committee of Physics of the BoyoL Society^ Uaxch 
it is stated, that ^' M. Gauss, from theoretical con- 
siderations, has recently assigned a probable posi- 
tion in lat. GG"" S. and long. 146° £. to the Southern 
Magnetic Pole^ denying the existence of two poles 
of the same name, in either hemisphere, which, as he 
justly remarks, would entail the necessity of admit- 
ting also a third pointy having the chief character- 
istics of such a pole intermediate between them ; ^ 
and again, " it is not improbable that the point indi- 
cated byM. Gauss will prove accessible ; at all events 
it cannot but be approachable sufficiently near to 
test by the convergence of meridians the truth of the 
indication ; and us his theory gives within very mo- 
derate limits of error the true place of the northern 
pole, and otherwise represents the magnetic ele- 
ments in every explored region with considerable 
approximation, it is but reasonable to reconmiend 
this as a distinct point to be decided i " and al- 
though our researches had proved that the result of 
M. Gauss's theoretical considerations was nut so 
correct with respect to the situation of the South 
as it was to that of the North Magnetic Pole, pro- 
bably owing to the want of a sufficient number of 
trustworthy observations from which to draw his 
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deductions; and althougli we knew the true posi- 
tion of the South Magnetic Pole to be nearly in 76" 
instead of 66^ S., yet as observationB at the point 
indicated by M. Gauss might prove to be of more than 
ordinary magnetic interest, I determined to devote 
a few days to endeavour to approach it as nearh- us 
possible, although, from the very late period of the 
season, I could not entertain the smallest hope of 
attaining to the spot itself ; nor was it of so mneh 
importance to do so now, as both the American and 
French expeditions had at a more fiivourable pe- 
riod of the season made magnetic observations in 
its neighbourhood, concurring to show that the 
Magnetic Pole is situated much further south than 
he had supposed. 

The wind was blowing so strong from the north- 
ward, with a high sea running, that we could hardly 
maintain our ground ; we had constant snow and 
thick weather, but were fortunately in a space more 
ckar of bergs and loose ice than usual, so that we 
felt ourselves to be in a position of comparative 
comfort and security, at noon we were in lat* 
64** 20' S., long. 164** 24' E. 

In the afternoon a slioal of porpoises, several 
white and many blue petrels and Cape pigeons were 
seen, as were also two whales. The snow ceased, 
the weather became clear, and as we approached the 
pack a strong blink indicated its position before 
March 10. dark; but we stood on through the night until 
3*30 A.M., when, meeting with broad streams of ice, 
consisting of very heavy pieces, and many bei^S| 
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we wore and stood off' again, our object now 
being merely to contend, as well as our dull sailing 
ships could do against the adverse wind which 

continued to blow with considerable violence the 
whole day, during which we passed many bergs, 
much worn away by the long continued action of 
the wares, and in consequence presenting more 
variety of figure than any we had before met with 
in the southern ocean : with the thermometer very 
little below the freezing point, we greatly enjoyed 
the high temperature of a milder climate, not- 
w^ithstandiiig the occasional showers of snow that 
fell during the day. At 3 p.m. we agdn wore, and 
stood to the S. W., expecting the wind from that 
quarter, the barometer, at the same time, indi- 
cating the approach of tine weather. But still the 
westerly swell prevented our making any consi- 
derable progress, and the whole of the next four 
days was spent struggling with but small effect 
against the strong westerly and south-westerly 
wind that prevailed, taking advantage of every 
slight change of wind to attain our object, and 
occasionally getting sight of the main pack when 
we stretched to the southward of the 64th degree 
of latitude. 

At noon the 14th, wc were lat. 62^42', long. ilarchH. 
156® 51' E. The mercury in the barometer at 
that time had attained the unusual height^ for these 
latitudes, of 29*5 inches, at which it stood stea- 
dily until midnight, (the wind then shifting to the 
north, accompanied by a very thick fog,) when 
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it again fell, as rapidly as it had risen, untiiat noon 
Maidiitf. the following day it had reached 28*8 inches. We 
had so often before this time experienced such sud* 
den oscillations of the baromctor, tliut we were in 
consequence prepared to expect the sudden and vio- 
lent squall which, however, came on so furiously as 
hardly to afford us sufficient time to close reef our 
top-sails, and farl all the other sails. It was of only 
four or five hours* duration, and had the good effect 
of driving off the fog. We had for several days 
seen only a very few bergs ; a circumstance that 
surprised us greatly, as great numbers were met 
with in these parts by the American expedition 
during the preceding summer. They must have 
either been destroyed by the violence of the winter 
storms, or drifted away to the northward without 
their places having been supplied by others from the 
southern lands. It was a comfortable circumstance 
for us, and rendered the service less Inizardoiis and 
anxious than it otiicrwise would have been, for 
had we found them here in any considerable num< 
bers during the long dark nights that now' pre- 
vailed, with a constant succession of storms and 
fognry weather, it would have been utterly imprac- 
ticable to have persevered in the navigation, and 
have obliged us to relinquish our present object. 
We made sail as the wind gradually abated ; but it 
had raised a high, short, irregular sea, in which 
the ships rolled and pitched uneasily : with diffi- 
culty we kept their heads in the right direction 
until 8 P.M., when it fell perfectly calm, and the 
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swell took complete commund of them^ carrying 
us away, during the whole night, upon a course 
directly opposite to that we wished to go. 

At four the next morning we had a light wind March 16. 
from the north-eastward| which gradually ^eshened 
to a pleasant breeze, veering to the southward as it 
increased in strength ; once more we had all stud- 
ding sails set, running to the westward, but not 
within sight of the pack, although a strong blink 
to the southward clearly indicated that it was at 
no great distance in that direction : we passed 
many straggling pieces of ice, and several bergs, 
but they were by no means numerous ; and at noon 
were in lat. 64** 1 4f S., long. 154** 40' E. Again, as 
on the previous evening, we had a calm from eight March 17. 
o'clock until four the next morning, the breeze 
following the same course as yesterday, banning 
in the north-east, veering to the south-eastward 
about noon, and declining to a light south-westerly 
wind at midnight. We sailed through a great 
quantity of young ice as we closed the pack, and at 
length it became so thick, where there was much 
heavy ice amongst it, that we could not get within 
two or three miles of the pack edge, and 
owing to the heavy swell, and difficulty of steering 
amongst the ice in wluch the ships were involved, 
they received some very heavy blows, but fortu- 
nately without doing any other injury than remov- 
ing some of the copper : the pack presented much 
the same appearance as that we had sailed along in 
our way from Cape Aorth of Victoria Land to 

VOL. I. X 
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Balleiiy Islands ; for although at a distance it 
seemed to be a compact solid-lookmg mass, still on 
closer inspection we could make out that it also was 
composed of heavy loose pieces, amongst which the 
undulations of the ocean could be perceived, as far 
as we could discern from the mast-head ; and the 
rolling motion of the larger pieces clearly showed 
that the frost had not yet been sufficiently severe to 
perfectly bind them together into an unbroken 
£eld : we continued to run to the westward, as ckm 
along the edge of the pack as the stronir pancake ice 
permitted, until dark, when we hauled off into 
clearer water for the night. The Aurora Australis 
was seen for about a quarter of an hour, about 11 
p. M. bearing west by compuss, shooting up bright 
coruscations to the altitude of forty-hve degrees ; in 
some parts it appeared in a diffused light along the 
edges of the clouds. 
March 18. Being Calm at noon, when in hit. 63° 51' S., long. 

151° 47' E., we tried for soundings, but could not 
reach the ground with six hundred fathoms. The 
temperature at that depth, 39-2 ; at 450 fathoms 
38-5 ; at 300 fathoms 37*5 ; at 150 fathoms, 35-5 ; 
at the surface 30*4 ; and the specific gravity of the 
water throughout 1*0272 at the temperature of the 
freezing point, ^\'ith a moderate breeze from the 
north-east, wc made good way to the westward 
during the afternoon and evening ; and although it 
became thick with snow towards midnight, we 
continued our course through the night under 
moderate sail, and by keeping a vigilant look-out 
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avoided the bergs and heavy ice we were sailing is-^i- 
amongst. 

As we were now approaching the mmdian of 

the pole indicated by ^I. Gausses theory, although 
in a somewhat lower latitude, such magnetic 
observaHons as depended not on the weather were 
made in uninterrupted suocession, and the vari* 
ation of the compass was observed ^^lieneve^ 
the sun was to be seen between the clouds 
which covered the fiky nearly the whole day. At 
noon we were in lat. 64* 20' S., long. 148° 45' E., 
dip 84' 27' S., var. 15° 45' E.: standing to tlie 
S. W. under all sail, direct for the point we were 
seeking, we made the heavy pack edge at 8 p.m., 
and bore away along it to the westwaid, through 
streams of young ice and loose pieces from the 
pack ; the sky was overcast, but there was suffi- 
dent light from the moon to enable us to run 
without hazard during the night. 

At seven the next morning, when in lat. 65° March 20. 
15' S., and long. 144° 53' and therefore only 
forty-five miles north of the spot, our obser* 
vations gave a dip ol 85'' 5', but the vaiiation 
could not be observed, owing to the clouded 
state of the sky, between the evening of the 19th, 
when in lat. 64° 24', and long. 148° 27' E., 
it amounted to 16° 41' E., and the evening 
of the 20th, in lat. 65° 4', and long. 142° 49', 
when it was 12" 37' £. ; the main pack prevented 
our nearer approach to the interesting point, but 
our observations perfectly corroborate those we 
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1841. made in the highest southern latitudes, as to the 
~~' real position of the magnetic pole, although we 

were here about six liuiulied mOes from it, and 
^vill therefore not have been made in vain ; they 
differ, however, more than I expected from those ob- 
tained by Lieutenant Wilkes the preceding summer, 
making due allowance for the diftereiice of our goo- 
graphical positions; thus, in lat. 67° 4', long. 147^ 
30' E., his observed dip amounted to S?"" 30' ; whilst 
ours, in nearly the same ineridian, 147° 15' E., 
and iu latitude 64° 56', was only 85° 3', being at 
least a degree of difference greater than our dis- 
tance apart would justify. In his letter to me it 
had been first written 8G° 30', and then altered to 
87° 30^, so that 1 may be mistaken which he meant 
it to be, especially as 86° 30' would be a very near 
accordance with our observations. I have not been 
able to ascertain the dip observed by the French 
Expedition at this spot. 

One only object now remained for us to accom- 
plisli befoi'c seeking a milder and more congenial 
climate: on our voyage between Kerguelen Island 
and Van Diemen's Land, we had crossed the line 
of no variation in latitude 46° S., and longitude 
134° 30' E.* ; it appeared to me desirable to ascertain 
its situation in as high a latitude as circumstances 
admitted, and to recross it in our way to Hobart 
Town in an intermediate latitude, and by thus 
deteruuuiug its place at three distinct and nearly 

* See page 104. of tbiB Volume. 
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equidistaut points, the nature of the curve by which i «4 1 
it reaches the magnetic pole might be computed. 
As we found the easterly variation to be diminish- 
ing rapidly, we might expect, if favoured by cir- 
cumstances of wind and weather, to accomplish our 
purpose without any very considerable expense of 
time : and as our crews continued to enjoy the same 
good health they had preserved during the whole of 
the severe season of antarctic navigation, I felt the 
less hesitation in prolonging their labours in these 
latitudes a few days longer for so important a pur- 
pose. 

A fresh south-easterly breeze favoured our 
wishes, and we had a good run to the westward 

before the darkness of night compelled us to reduce 
our speed as we sailed along the margin of the 
main peck. 

At daylight we again made all sail, but the March 21. 
wind had shitted to the S. W., so that we could not 
maintain so high a latitude as we desired; at 
noon we were in lat. 64'' 7', and long. 140^ 22' £., 
in which position we could not get soundings 
with six hundred fathoms of line; the temper- 
ature at 600 ^Etthoms was 38*7 ; at 450 fa* 
thorns 38 ; at 300 fathoms 36*5 ; at 150 fathoms 
34; at the surface 30'8 ; that of the air 27°. 
Many large icebergs were passed during the 
day ; penguins, cape pigeons, and the blue petrel 
were about us in great numbers, and a large shoal 
of porpoises was seen going to the westward. 

X 3 
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1841. 

Obflervations of the Dip and Yarialioiiy made on board H.H.S. 
Erebus, between the 18th of March and <Sth of April, 1841* 



Date. 


Positian. 


1 

Dip S. 


Variation. 


Remarks. 








Im/L & 


Loiig.E. 








o / 


o / 


O / 


o / 


The sign — de- 


Mar. 18 




loI-oO 


84-06 


— 20-15 


19 


64-16 


149-15 


84-20 


— 16-40 


notes casterlj, 


20 


64 -oG 


147-14 


85-03 ; 




and 4- de- 




651o 


144-53 


85-05 




noteti westerly 




65*04 


142*46 


— 


— 12*37 


vanatioik 


21 


64-26 


140-46 


84-55 


— 6-57 




22 


63-20 


139-43 


84-05 


— 5-58 










84 0() 


— 4-05 




2'6 


62-20 


136-26 


83-45 


— M2 






62-06 


136-07 




— - 0-27 


Croes Une of no 


25 


60-23 


131-38 


83-10 


+ 809 


variation. 


26 


5910 


130-00 


82-.'36 


4- 8-32 




28 


57-20 


127-49 


81-45 


-f- 8-47 




29 


56-16 


130-46 


81-00 


+ 5-46 




30 


55*10 


131*80 


80-20 


+ 1*34 






65-07 


132*40 


80O0 


+ 1*06 


Re-('ro5j5 HiK- of 


31 


54-05 


134-30 


79-30 


— 1-44 


no variatiuu. 


Apr. 1 


52-56 


135-24 


78-50 


— 1-03 


AnomalouH ob- 


2 


5M2 


136-55 


77-40 


— 4-39 


serration. 


5 


44-52 


143-38 


73-20 


— 6*00 




6 


44-06 


145*42 


71*40 


— 10*06 





The above table of Magnetic Observations is in* 

.SL-rtcd \wiv to sliowliow rapidly the easterly variation 
diuuiiuished, until we crossed the line of no variation 
during the night of the 23d, in latitude 62"* O'S., and 
longitude 135^ 50' E. ; thence how quickly the 
westerlv variation increased until the 28th, when 
ill lat, 57" 20' and long. 127^ 49' E., .it amounted 
to 8"" 47' W. ; and again, how regularly it diml* 
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nished until wc recrossed the line of no variation 
in lat. 64^ 30' S., and long. ISa"* 0' E. 

The Aurora Australis was seen at 2 a. m., a broad March 22. 
band of yellowish light in the north-east. It was 
again visible at night from nine tUl near midnight, 
bearing from N.W. to E. (magnetic), at an altitude 
of ten degrees, shooting long narrow streamers of 
colourless light towards the zenith. In the course 
of the day we passed several bergs of large size ; 
and in the eveninof we were fortunate in getting 
good azimuth by means of Sirius and Procyon, by 
which we found the variation had decreased to 
4^ 5' E. 

Pursuing our course to the N. W. with a favouring Match 23. 
breeze, our latitude at noon was 62° 12', longitude 
136° 18' ; and late in the evening we crossed the 
line of no variation in latitude 62** C S., and lon> 
gitude 185° 50' E. At 7° 20' p.m. observed a l)right 
arch of the Aurora Australis, W. JS'. W. and E. S. E.. 
extending across the zenith, of a yellow colour, its 
edges tinged with a puiple hue : in a quarter of 
an hour the centre of the arch graduall}^ declined 
to the N. N. E., and disappeared ten degrees above 
the horizon : a succession of similar arches formed 
at an altitude of about ten degrees in the S. S. W., 
their extreme points being alsoW. N.W. and E. S. E. ; 
the centre of each arch gradually rose towards the 
zenith, which several of them passed before they 
disappeared ; but generally they )>eeanio more 
feint at the altitude of 45°, no longer preserved a 
regular form, but broke up into small streamers, 
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1841. and disappeared on reaching an alUtadeof 70% the 
lustre of the larger stars was much dimmed as it 

passed over them, but they could be distinctly 
seen through it ; some of the smaller stars were 
totally obscured by the brighter and denser por- 
tions of the Aurora ; this splendid display was, as 
usual, fulU)W(Hl by a fall of snow, and bri^jht dif- 
fused auroral light illumined the edges of the clouds 
from which the snow fell. 
Mucb 24. Still running to the north-west to increase the 
westerly variation, we were unfortunate in not 
obtaining observations ; throughout the day it blew 
a strong gale of wind from the eastwaj^, with 
thick falling snow, so that we could seldom see a 
distance of half a mile before us, and most provi- 
dentially we did not meet with any bergs. The 
barometer fell rapidly, and at 10 p.m. stood at 
2H*88 inches ; the gale at that time had con- 
siderably abated, and the wind shiitcd to the 
north ; the snow had given place to a thin mist, 
slightly lighted up l)y die Aurora, which only occa- 
sionally peeped through in obscure patches, but 
afforded us as much light as would the moou 
at quadrature, and which was to us of great advan- 
tage. 

March 2^. At 4 A.M. two icebcriis avcio seen directly ahead 
of us, but fortunately we had time to avoid them ; 
three others were seen soon afterwards, when the 
weather was clearer : being becalmed at noon, inlat. 
G0° 22' S., long. LSr 28' E., we tried for soundings 
with six hundred iathoms: the temperature as indi- 
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cated by the thermometer at that depth, 40*5% i84i. 
nearly one degree liigher than the mean temper- 

ature of the ocean, may have been occasioned by a 
sudden jerk in hauling it up ; the thei mometer 
was, as usual, compared with the standard before 
and after the experiment, and found to have a 
small unvarying correction. At 450 fathums, the 
temperature was 3d '5°: at 300 fathoms, 38°: at 
150 fathoms, 37^ : at the surface, 35*^ : several ice- 
bergs were in sight at the lime, but none within 
£ve or six miles. 

The Aurora again afforded us considerable light 
at night, in the absence of the moon, but did 
not break through the clouds which obscured the 
sky, and from which very fine snow was constantly 
falling until nearly 8 p. M., when it appeared from 
E. N.E. to N.W. of a yellow colour, forming an 
arch twenty degrees high, and at times exhibiting 
vivid flashes of a bright pink colour: it dispersed 
in a quarter of an hour. We continued to make 
good progress to the north-west during the isvo 
following days. In the evening of the 27th we March 27, 
witnessed a most brilliant exhibition of Aurora 
Australis, which I shall here insert in detail from 
the copious notes made at the time by myself ami 
the officers, only first remarking tliat the constant 
but light snow of the morning was turned into 
small rain by the temperature rising at 11 a. m. to 
36°: the rain ceased at 7 p. m., after a cahn ot two 
hours, and a breeze from the b. W. that followed 
partially cleared the sky. " At 7 50 p. m. bright 
coruscations of the Aurora appeai'ed in the westj 
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the streamers rose from a base at 20** above the 
horizon to an altitude of 70**. At 8 1 5 it formed 
a double urch from W. S.W. to E. N. E. at the 
horizon, the altitude of thdr centres in the S. S. £. 
being 38* and 53**; they continued visible forry- 
five minutes, descending slowly to the S. S. W. 
At 9 15 P.M. it again appeared W. N. W. and 
E. S. E. in concentric arches of di^sed lights with 
apparently a rapid internal motion, like a current 
passing through and lighting up thin mist. The 
centres of these concentric arches first became 
visible in the S. S. W. at an altitude of 30**, rising 
in succession slowly to the zenith, and thence de- 
clining in the N. N. E. to an altitude of 50° at 9 50, 
when the S. S. W* semi-hemisphere was perfectly 
clear, and the Aurora was very dimly seen to the 
N.N.E. At 1) 53 a bri«rht diliusctl li^rht suddenly 
appeared from behind a dark cloud, and two or 
three minutes afterwards pink and green colours of 
considerable intensity were seen amongst it, prin- 
cipally at the edges, and before 10 o'clock bright 
streamers darted upward from the chnid to the ze- 
nith, forming coronse, and exhibiting bright flashes 
ot" all the prismatic colours, green and red being the 
more frequent and conspicuous: this Aurora had 
much motion, darting and quivering about the sky 
in rapid flights, and in every direction. It sank in 
a few Hiinutes beneath the liorizoii to the S. S.W., in 
the contrary direction to the series of successi\'( 
concentric arches of dif^sed light before mentioned* 
Some very thin clouds now covered the E. S. £. 
portion of the sky , and a deposit of very fine snow 
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followed. Heavier clouds soon after rose in the 
west (to windward), and although we observed 

no more vivid exhibitions of the Aurora, it con- 
tinued faintly visible until midnight. Between 10 
and 11 P.M., when the sky was very clear in the 
S. W. quarter of the hemisphere, only one falling 
star was detected, although carefully watched lor. 

It blew a strong breeze from the northward all March ss. 
day, so as to prevent our ma^g much way to the 
N.W. ; and finding from good observations during 
the forenoon that we had increased the westerly 
variation to 8^ 47', I did not consider it necessary 
to stretch any forther to the westward. We there- 
fore wore round at 11 15 a.m. for the purpose of 
recrossing the line of no Yariation, and of visiting 
the spot assigned, in my instructions, to one of the 
foci of greater magnetic intensity, which I had been 
prevented doing on our way to Van Dicmen's Land 
from Kerguelen Island. At noon we were in 
lat. 57* 21' S., long. 127* 35' E.: during the day 
we observed several large flocks of a siuall tlark- 
coioured petrel, which we took to be the young of 
the Cape-pigeon proceeding to the northward: by the 
length of time they took to fly past us, we estimated 
some of those flocks to be from six to ten miles 
in length, two or three miles broad, and very densely 
crowded together, literally darkening the s^ during 
the two or three hours they were passin*^ over and 
about us. A few stormy petrel were also seen. 

At 10 30 p. M. a single flash of forked lightning 
was seen in the N . N. and at the same time an 
arch of Aurora extended across the zenith from the 
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1841. horizon W.N.W. aud E.S.E. ; it was then blow- 
9^. ing a strong north-westerly gale. Between mid- 
night and 1 A. M. eleven felling stars were observed 

in the S. W. quarter, and the Aurora was seen and 
described in the Log-book by the officer of the watch, 
Lieutenant Sibbald, as foUows: " 0 30 to 2 10 A. m. 
observed bright coruscations of the Aurora, forming 
a succession of arches bearing from west to south 
at the horizon, passing gradually over to the N. E,^ 
each being visible from four to six minutes. At 
3 A. M. observed bright coruscations directly over 
head in the form of a crescent, and of all the 
colours of the rainbow, visible four minutes." 

The gale lasted throughout the day, mth violent 
squalls ; but we made good way under close -reefed 
topsails and reefed courses. Several large Hocks 
of the dark-coloured petrel were ag^n seen to-day, 
and some large shoab of porpoises, all going to the 
northward. 

March 30. At 1 30 A. M. we passcd two nari^ow lines of heavy 
ice, the fragments of the numerous bergs about us, 

and dangerous to merchant vessels keeping so high 
as the 5tith parallel of latitude at this period of the 
year, on their way to Van Diemen's Land. 

The Aurora Australis was visible throughout 
the night, but without exhibiting any very striking 
features, general! \ a])pearing in a white, ditluseti, 
sometimes arched light. 

Soon afiter noon, when in latitude 55** 9' S«, and 
longitude 1o2^ 28' E., we hove to, and tried the 
temperature of the ocean at various depths, as 
we knew from our observation of the 25th, that 
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we were getting very near to the line of equal ia4i. 

temperature throughout its whole depth, which 
encircles the globe between the fiftieth and six- 
tieth degree of south latitude. The temperature 
at 600 fathoms was 39-$ : at 450 fathoms, 39*8 : 
at o 00 fathoms, 3i)-5 : at 150 fathoms, 39*: and 
at the surface 38*5 : so that no doubt a few 
weeks earlier we should have here found the mean 
temperature to prevail, although at this season of 
the year it was still a short distance to the north- 
ward; but we had no opportunity of determining 
its place more accurately. 

During the 30th and 31st we pursued our course Mawh sot 
to the nurth-eastward, favoured ])y a inoiierate 
north-westerly breeze and fine weather. Between 
the periods of our observations on the evening of 
the 30th and evening of the 31 st we again crossed 
the line of no variation, and having been fortunate 
in getting numerous azimuths, the point where we 
passed over it may be deduced with great exact- 
ness.* The Aurora appeared in great brilliancy 
during the night of the 3Uth ; its various phases 
are minutely noted in the Log-book, and will be 
found of great value whenever the^ reduction of the 
magnetometrical o])servatious at Van l ^iemen ^Land 
shall be proceeded with. A few icebergs were seen, 
but not in sufficient numbers to give us any un- 
easiness. 

Just before midniglit of the 31st the wind shifted 
to the S.W., and we made all sail before it. 

* See Table of Observations, page 810 of this Volume. 
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TcHPentureofthe Alria \ Me^n 

Shii4t Tempera- 
ture of Sea 


Trap, at 

9 A M. 


Lal-S. 


L(Mf.E. 




NlD. 


Mmo. 


jtt Surfiice. 


Air in 
•bade 


pobtf. 






o t 


o 


o 


o 


o 


« 


o 




e9-04 


167-46 


29 


19 


20*2 


28*8 


22 


15 


* 


68-S7 


167*4t 


97 


16-5 


21*9 


28-5 


24 


24* 


3 


67-45 


167*01 


13-5 


11*7 


13-7 




14 


12 


4 




16&'46 


27 


16 


23*6 


28*6 


23 


23 • 


5 




167-47 


27 


93 


25*1 


28-8 


97 


18 


6 


65'al 


164-45 


31 


24-5 


26-6 


28-8 


30 


25 


1 


65-29 


162 lU 


32 


24 


26-7 


28-8 


29 


29 


8 




16S*68 


82*5 


22*5 


98*8 


29*8 


28 


24 


9 


64-SO 


164*16 


88*5 


80*5 


m 


so-o 


32 


32* 


10 

' 11 

; 12 


64-03 
64-12 


168*90 

1 r.3'09 
. 161-20 


Sl*6 

32-5 
33 


28-5 

28 
25 


29*7 

301 
28-8 


30-0 
29-4 


31 
31 
33 


31* 

29 
28 


'. 13 


63-28 


159-35 


32 


25 


28-7 


30-2 


31 


31 


14 


62-42 


156-31 


30 


26-5 


27-9 


29-4 


28 


25 


1 
1 


64-01 


15. VST 


' 32 


21 


26-7 


29-2 


32 


32* 


16 


64-10 


154-40 


23 


20-5 


21-6 


28-6 


24 


22 


17 


64*82 


152*68 


25 


21*5 


23*0 


28-6 


24 


24* 


18 


68*61 


161*47 


81*5 


24 


28*9 


30*1 


29 


26 


19 


f.4-21 


148-45 


31-S 


21 


27-5 


30-0 


31 


31* 


20 
21 


6515 
64*07 


143-45 
140*22 


23 
27*5 


17-5 
21*5 


20-6 
23*3 


28*7 
29*0 


20 
24 


17 

20 


22 


6S*58 


189*1^ 


88*5 


27 


81*2 


81*1 


32 


27 


93 
24 
25 
26 


62*12 

Gill 
60-22 
59-24 


186*18 

i.i3-r)2 

131-28 
13003 


35*5 

33-5 

39 

37*5 


82 
82 
33 

32 


83*5 

33- 1 

34- 4 
34-4 


32- 3 

33- 5 

34- 2 
34*7 


34 

33 
36 
36 


34* 
33» 

35 
33 


27 


58-03 


128-40 


36 


32 


34-4 


35-5 


33 


33 • 


28 
29 
30 


57-21 
56*28 
55-09 


127-46 
129-57 
132*28 


39 
39 
44 


35- 5 
35 

36- 5 


37-2 
37-2 
39-7 


36-3 

3f)fi 
38-0 


39 
39 
40 


39 
35 
38 


31 


54*04 


134*51 


41 


88 


89*6 


38*5 


41 


41 








44 


11-7 


28-69 


3112 







* Snoir or ffiilk fkUi]ig> 
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ABBTBACT OF THB VKTBOBOIOGIOAL JOURNAL KEPT ON BOARD 
HER MAJESTY*S SHIP BREBUS.— HAROH, 1841. 





Barometer (oorrecied). 


WllMit. 




Max. 


Mio. 


Mmo. 


Direction. 


Foret. 


1 


Inches. 
28-897 


Inches. 
28-711 


Inehes. 
28 789 




S.W. by w. 


5 


2 


•794 


•560 


•638 


S.W. 


3 1 


3 


•740 


•585 


•668 


Sootberiy 


r A.M. 4 

L P.M. 2 


4 


Df O 


•too 


•476 




rA.li. 4l 

XP.M. 6/ 


5 


•967 


-696 


•873 


S.E. 


4 


6 


29-001 


•871 


•957 


East 


1 


■« 

i 


•038 


•754 


•858 


N. EMterljr 




A.M. 4 
^9.WL 1 


8 


•1119 


VIS 








A.M. 3 
P.M. 4 


'J 
10 

11 

12 


28-880 

•698 
•807 
•574 


•615 

•536 
•588 


28-726 

•623 
•707 


N.W. 

West 
Wwterly 




^A.M.S 

P.M. 3 

5 
3 
3 


13 
14 


•538 


•457 
89'981 


•796 
•441 


Sooth 

aw. 


fA.M. 71 
\P.JI. 5 J 
4 


15 


•4 AS 




(Attn 


Q * — * 


4 


16 
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a, Ettuny 


9 


17 


89-008 


•789 


•878 


Eftrtoly 


3 


18 






Oo/ 


Ta.ji.S.W.'I 

I.P.M. East J 


1 


19 

20 
21 


•061 

•014 
•264 


•716 

-817 
29 030 


28- 835 

-905 

29- 164 


Ea-stcrly 
S.E. hv E. 

S.W. ■ 


r A.11. 3 

\p.ll. 6 

5 

3 


22 


•242 


28-854 


•068 


Easterly 


3 


23 
24 
25 
26 


•122 
•085 

28- 726 

29- 166 


•953 
•339 

•430 
-748 


•024 
38*699 

•614 

29-023 


East 
E.N.E. 

E.N.R 
S.W. 


8 
5 

2 

3 


27 


-223 


-819 


•Oil 


E.N.E. 


3 


28 
29 

30 


-242 
•309 
•683 


•736 
•755 
99'813 


28^897 
89^)68 
•445 


N.N.W. 

H.W. 

N.W. 


6 
7 
3 


31 


•741 


•458 


•640 


N.N.E. 


3 




39-741 


38-366 


288808 




3^64 



Weather. 



{ 



5 b.cv.« 

A.M. 0 g.p.S. 
P.M. 4 b.o.g. 

2 b.c.q. 
0 g.p.S. 



( 



{ 



0 g.p.S. 

A.M. 4 b.c.g.pA 
P.M. 8 keg. 
5 b.c.v. 
Op. 
3 b.c.g. 
3 b.c.in* 
0<U. 
Oin.t. 

1 b.c.g. 

0 g.q.p.8. 

2 b.c.g.p.8. 
9 1ke.g;iiA 

Og.q.pA 

3 hAg, 

A.M. 0 niA 
P.M. 0 C. 

og. 

rA.M. Og.pA 
1p.m. Og. 

1 b.c.g. 

0 ni.fl. 
0 g.p.i. 

0 p.>i 

A.M. 9 1».e.g; 

P.M. 1 b.c.g,pj; 
0 ID.pA 
0 PA 
3 b.c.g. 

2 b.c.g.p.8. 
A.M. 0 ni.p.i. 
P.M. 2 b.c.q.d. 

3 h.c.q.d. 

4 b.c.g.q. 

5 b.c. 

A.M. 3 b.c.g. 
P.N. 0 g.m.r. 



{ 
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1841. Favoured ])v a moderate breeze from the sr)iitli- 
April 1. west, we shaped our course for the focus of maxi- 
mum total intensity, as indicated by the general 
course of the isodynamic lines in Colonel Sabine's 
chart of the Boat hern hemisphere, lying in about 
lat. 47° S. and long. 140° a position which we 
had not been able to attain during our run firom 
Kerguelen Island to Van Diemen's I^and, but which 
we now had in our power of approaching with 
greater advantage, by a course directly across the 
isodjoiamic oval surrounding it. The last iceberg 
was seen from the mast -head this morning when 
. in hit. 53° 30' S. : it was of small size. 

The wind increased to a strong breeze, and we 
had a good run during the night. 
Aprils. Being nenrly ealm in the forenoon of the next 
day the boats were lowered down, and soundings 
were obtained in one thousand four hundred and 
forty iathoms : our latitude at the time being 
5r W S. and long. 136° 56' E. The weight em- 
ployed on this occasion was 336 lbs., and the in- 
stant of each hundred fathoms passing off the 
reel was taken as usual, and is given on the fol* 
lowing page, by which the increased friction of 
the line throughout the descent of the weight may 
be observed. The observations of the temper- 
ature which follow serve to show we had crossed 
the line of me^in temperature since our experiments 
on the 30th March, and that the influence of the ' 
sun's heat was here felt to the depth of 450 fia- 
thoms. 
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TIME BY CHRONOMETER. 

Let fro at - 3»» 22™ 19*, 

100 fathoms paased out at 22 57 occupied 38' rmming out 



200 . • 


23 


45 


. 48 


300 


24 


54 


- 69 


400 - - 


26 


10 


- 76 


500 - - 


27 


31 


81 


(Mi) - m 


Jo 


KK 

oo 


o4 


700 - - 


30 


27 


92 


800 - - 


32 


7 


- 100 




33 


48 


- 101 


KXX) 


85 


36 


- 108 


1100 


37 


31 


. 115 


1200 


39 


29 


- 118 


1300 


41 


31 


- 122 


1400 


43 


34 


- 123 


1500 


45 


40 


- 126 


Struck ground in 1540 at 


46 


48 


- 68 


1540 fathoms passed out in 24 


29 





The boat was kept moored to the bottom some 
time to ascertain if there was any current, but it 

was not perceptible. The line was then cut, not 
b^g sufficiently strong to draw the weight up 
again. 

In the afternoon the temperature and specific 
gravity of the sea at various depths was tried. The 
temperature of the surface at the time being ^d"" ; 
at 150 fathoms, 42'' ; at 300 fethoms, 41'' ; at 450 
fathoms, 40°, and at 600 fathoms, 39-8°: the 
specific gravity being the same througliout the 
whole depth as at the surface, 1*0274, at 43°. A 
piece of sea-weed, the first we had seen since 
leaving the aiitarclic seas, was passed during the 
afternoon. 

VOL. L Y 
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1*41. Ill tlie evening the breeze freshened to a gale 
from £.S.£., with thick weather and rain, which 
obliged us to reduce our sail to close^reefed top- 
sails and reefed foresail. 

April 3. The gale continued throughout the whole of the 
next day, with frequent squalls and a high sea 
running, so that our magnetic observations were 
not made under favourable circumstances, which 
was the more to be regretted, as we were now iast 
approaching the focus of greatest intensity. 

In the evening, at 10 p.m., we were in lat. 47** 41' 
S. by an observation of the moon's meridian altitude, 
and must have passed over the point we were in 
search of about dght o'clock the next morning. 

April 4. The gale was still blowing with great force, and 
the sea was running so high as to wash away one 
of our quarter boats. Very satisfactory observations 
of the magnetic force were, however, obtained by 
means of Mr. Fox's invention, and arc published in 
the becond Part of the " Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society for 1843*" They tend 
to 4how a smaller relative amount of magnetic 
force than had been anticipated, and to ])rove that 
the focus of greatest intensity lies very much fur- 
ther to the southward than the spot indicated 
in my instructions, and probably not far from 
" Terrc Adclie'' of M. D'Urville. At noon we were 
in lat. 46" 34' S. long. 140** 36' E., and having now 
completed all that remained to be done, we steered 
direct for Van Diemen's Land, which we came in 
AprU 6. sight of at 10 30 A. M. of the 6th, and late in the 
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evening entered Stonn Bay, The light at the en- is^K 
trance of the Derwent was seen soon after mid- April 6. 
night, and at nine the next morning the pilot came 
on board* The wind was blowing fresh down the 
river, so that it took us until late in the after- 
noon to beat up. Soon after noon the Governor's 
barge was seen standing towards us ; and our kind 
friend, who was the last to leave us on our depart 
ture for the south, was the first to greet us with 
his warm ami alibctionate congratulations on our 
return. He was received with three hearty cheers 
from both ships. The vessels were moored in their 
former berths off the government gardens, conve- 
nient to the Rossbank Observatory, after an ab- 
sence of five months. 

In concluding the narrative of our first season's 
navigation of the Antarctic Seas, I will only 
further observe, that, amongst the many events 
which had occurred to call forth our gratitude to 
God for his guidance and preservation during the 
arduous and hazardous operations in which we had 
been engaged, it was a source of no ordinary grati- 
fication to me to reflect that the execution of the 
service had been unattended by casualty, calamity, 
or sickness of any kind, and that every individual 
of both ships had been pennitted to return in per- 
feet health and safety to this our southern home. 



V 3 
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APPENDIX, No. L 



MEMORANDUM OF THE FITTINGS OF H. M. SUIP EBEBUS^ 
BT MB. BIC£« OF CHATHAM DOCKYABD. 

The ehip u fortified eztemallj by solid chock ohaimel^ 
the spaces between the channels being similarly fitted* 
tapering at the eztremitiesy so as to form an easy ourra- 
ture in a fore and aft direction ; the side is doubled with 
nz-inch oak plank under the channel, mcreaemg to eight- 
inch at the wale, which is three feet broad ; from thence, 
through a space of five feet, tlie doubling diminishes to 
three inches in tliiekness, of English elm, and the re- 
uiuinder of the bottom to the keel is doubled with three- 
inch Ctinada elm. The qnarter galleries are removed, and 
the (juartor pieces and stern strongly united by planking; 
all rails and projections being carefully avoided. 

The knee of the head being removed, the bow is ter- 
minated by fittings or thick bolsters, leaving no projec- 
tions at the stern. Braziers, or thick copper, is substituted 
for that ordinarily used, extending along the body at the 
line of flotation, and entirely covering the bow down to 
the keeL 

Within-board, the spaces between the bands at the floor 
heads, &C., are fltted in with six-inch oak plank ; the entire 
Bur&ce in the hold being caulked, two thicknesses of 1^ 
inch Afncan board are then worked diagonally over the 
bands, &e. at right angles to each other, each layer being 
alfio caulked. The thwartship bulkheads of the fore, main, 
and after holds are wrought diagonally of two thicknef^ses 
of 1 J iucli iViricau board at right angles to each otiier, the 
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upper ends rabbetting into the lower declc beams, and the 
lower ends into four-inch plunk, wrouglit upon tlie doublinL^. 
The bulkheads are caulked on both sides, and rendered 
water-tight. The wing bulkheads aie simiiarlj wrought. 
The limber boards are likewise caulked down and doubled 
by a fore and aft plank. Penstocks are introduced in the 
limbers at the bulkhead, aUowing a communication, when 
required, firom one oompartment to another, leading to the 
welL The fore hold is provided with two oonmion pumpe, 
to work on the weather deck ; and the well is funuahed 
with four of Massey's excellent pumps. 

The bow, internally, is fortified with a solid mass of 
timber eight inches moulded, canting from abreast the fore- 
mast to the sterason, square to the body. Between the 
uj^per and lower deck?, an J also between the lower and 
orlop decks, thick shelf pieces arc wrought, terminating 
under the transom abaft, and meeting at the middle line 
at the deck hooks forward. 

The central planks of the weather deck are six inches 
thick, laid fore and aft ; the remainder of the deck is 
wrought double ; the lower planks, three inches thick, are 
laid fore and aft; the upper planks, three inches thick, 
diagonally, Having feamaught dipped in hot tallow, laid 
between the two suilaoeB. The beams of this deck are 
connected by pointers, or diagonally-lopped carlingq, firom 
the catheads forward. 

Additional crutches and sleepers have been introduoed 
abaft, and diagonal trusses worked between the chocks 
imder the lower deck beams. The ship is otherwise very 
strongly built, luiving diagonal iron riders, iron hooks and 
crutrlu'- in the bow, and iron sleepers abaft, 

I'll ling timbers have been introduced in the stern, with 
an iauer transom, kneed to the stern post and ship s side, 
double-planked inside and out, thus rendering the counter 
as strong as the bow, to meet the shocks which the extre- 
mities are most likely to encounter in the ioe. 

Chatham, * 
19tli September, 1889. 
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APPENDIX, No. II. 

ELEVATION OF PICO RUIVO IN THE ISLAND OF 

MADEIBA. 



Four barometers were employed in thb measurement, 
viz. the two standard marine barometers of the Erebus 
and Tenor^ and two portable baiometers ; the latter were 
of Newman's construction, with iron cisterns, numbered 
respectively 94 and 103. The standards were numbered 
Id and 20. The corrections fi>r capillarity, the ratio of 
the capaoitiee of the tube and dstem, and the neutral 
points, or heights of the mercury, at which no correction 
was retjuirtid for capacity, were respectively as follows : — 

19. Capillarj -f 012 ; Capacity ^; Neutral Pt. 29 922 ; Temp. 65°. 

20. -H-Ol'ii ^; 29-922 i 65°. 

94. + -052; »0-180; 55°. 

108. + ■<»»; ^; 301)84; 60". 



OOXPABISOII OT TBB BABOMBTSBS. 

The mean of eight readings^ taken inmultaneously at 
intervals of ten minutes, gave as follows: — 



Mean Height. (No. 19.) 30172; (No. 30.) 30 IGI ; (No. 94.) SO O'Jl ; (No. JOS.) 30-142 
Capillary. +012 +-012 +-052 + -059 

C^qwdty. +-01S 4*012 —"001 ^'001 

Ueduction to 32°. (72 3) - 1 18 (71 6 ) - -l 16 (69^) — 099 (79®) — 'US 

30-078 30-072 80O43 30*077 

+ 039 Index. —"00* 

McMiorStanfanli, S0O75 , 

80075 :50-o75 
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PICO BUIVO. 



Obeerrations were miide at the summit of Pico KaiTO, 

at intervals of ten minutes, during li hours, viz. from 
J past 7 to 9 A. M., siauiiiuncously with those of the 
standards on the shore^ six feet above mean tide. 



On the Shom Suminit of the Peak. 

Mean Height, (No. 19 ) 80*S47; (No. 90 ) 30'9.<I7 ; (No. 94 ) fl4-965t (No. lOS.) 

Capillary +-012 +012 + 052 + -05j 

Capacity. +OI6 +016 —'117 —100 

Reductioo to S«<» (7(fi) -IW (70°) -112 (4«») --088 (4S9) — <096 

Index. —-003 + -oofi + -o'ls — -o^: 




80-153 S4*]94 9«'m 



Mesa corrected heights - . 301565 ..... 24*] 960 



Di'tacliec! Thennonieler - - 70° . - - 44° 

Dew Point ....62°-- - 42° 7 (3 obKrratuMu) 

Humidity .... •63---*90 (Satu rt tio n «1) 

Whence by BeBsd'a Tables {ScL Mm, voL iL art zri) 
we find the height equal 6089*08 English feet» if -00375 

(Gay Lu88ac*8 determination of the yolume of ur at 

0° C) be taken us tkc measure of its expansion for each 
degree of the centigrade thermometer, and 6094*90 feet, 
if -003648 (Kudlierij's determination) be taken. 

The cisterns ot the standard barometer? ^vn e (> it L t 
above the sea ; therefore 6 feet is to be added Idr the 
height of the summit of the peak, making the above 
numbers 6095*08 and 6100*90 feet 



** My dear Hoss, 

Mr. Bowditofa waB» I believe^ the first to notioe that 
the height whksh I had assigned to the Pico Buiyo, from 
the barometrical observations which were made by Captain 
ClaTering and myself during our short stay at Maddm 
in the wmter of 1821-1822, was some hundred feet less 
than the true height of the peak, as measured by himself a 
few months after we had visited the island. A similar 
notice has recently been made by Lieutenant Wilkes, the 
American navigator; and the oL 1 1 \ itions Wilmot and 
Lefroy, which you arc about to publmh, bear full testi- 
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mony to the same fact. If I recollect right, Mr. Bowditch 
nsrrii)L<l the error into which we had fallen to our guides 
having conducted us to one of the summits* le^s elovated 
than the peak ; an imposition which it ia well known they 
frequently attempt to practise, for the purpose of saving 
themselves the fatigue of a part of the aacent. The day 
on which our excursion was performed was certainly one 
on which such an attempt waa likely to be made> and not 
unlikely to be succesafuL It was mid-winter^ the paths 
scarcely discernible from the depth of snow» and the sum- 
mits for many hundred feet enveloped in cloud. We had 
been cautioned, however, both by Mr. Ydtch and Mr. 
Blackburnc, that the guides were not to be relied on; and 
the appcarniK t ^ of the ground and ol aunoundiiig objects 
on the Peak itscli had been carefiUIy described to us, that 
we might not be wholl}^ at their mercy. Twice they did 
attempt deception, and twice the de-rription which had 
been given to us enabled us to detect and defeat it. The 
third summit to which they conducted ua^ and which was 
considerably higher than either of the others, corresponded 
so well witii the description^ that, influenoed also in some 
degree possibly by the solemn protestations of the guides, 
we believed ourselves to be really at the Peak ; and we 
were confirmed in this opinion on our return to Funchal 
by Mr. Veitch, who, though he had predicted failure on 
aooount of the season of the year and the state of the wea- 
ther, believed, from our description, that we had actually 
succeeded. We therefore ourselves entertained no doubt 
on the subject. 

" Tt very postal ble, nevertheless, that Mr. Bowditch *s 
surmise may be the true explanation. There is, however, 
another mode of accounting fur the erroneous height which 
we assigned, which it may at least afford a useful caution 
to others to mention. The barometer which I employed 
was one of Newman's, with an iron dstem, enclosed in a 
cnrcolar wooden case having an opening by which a few 
inches only of the upper part of the column of mercury 
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could be seen, the lower part of the column being alto- 
gether oonoealed from view. Using the same barometer a 
few montha afterwardsj in the mountains of Janudca, I 
was not a little sniprised to find that the barometer on one 
oocasion stood higher than it had done when ezamined three 
or four hundred feet lower down. Lnmediatelj suspecting 
the cause> and hsTinga fine tumscrew with me, I detached 
the ease altogether from the tube and cistern, and then 
perceived that a scparatioii hud taken place in the coluuin 
of mercury, \o\v down in the tube, arlsjing doubtless from a 
tjiiiall quantity of air wliich liad made its way in, in spile of 
the usual precautii )n«=i. Tt was of course soon tapped out, 
and the barometer being replaced in its case, gave its 
proper indication. After this experience, on my return to 
England, I had a barometer made in which the case was so 
arranged as to permit the whole oolumn of mercury to be 
inspected, from the cistern upwards, at every observation ; 
and I have always used it since. 

''Now it is certiunly possible that a similar occurrence 
may have taken place on Pico Buivo. It is true that on 
the return to Funchal the barometer agreed with its indi* 
cation at the same place before our departure ; but this 
docs by no means preclude the possibility that the column 
may not have been perfect on the Peak. The escape of 
air in travelUnjx might be more easy than ita introduction. 
It may be a very rnvv occurrence when the j)roper precau- 
tions are not omitted, and I dare say it is so. I do not 
remember an instance of the kind taking place in the baro- 
meter which I have since us^, and in which I always 
examine the whole column. But it would appear undoubt- 
edly preferable to have portable barometers so oonstmcted 
as always to admit of this examination. 

« Believe me, dear Boss^ 

'' Sincerely youn^ 

<<£dwabd Sabuvb*** 
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APPENDIX, No. III. 



TABLE BEFERRED TO FAOB 97., SBOWVG THE H&ILT AMODKT 

OF EASTERLY CURRENT OBSERVED BETWEEN KERGUELEN 
IbLANB AXD TAN D1£M£M's UJXS^ JVLX 20 TO AUGUST 5. 

Ib40. 





Couric. 


Dis- 
tance 
run. 

Mitcj. 


Lat. 


Long. 


Current. 


Mean 
Tem- 
p»-Ta- 
lurr. 1 


South. 


KaAt. 


< 


1 


July 20 (ailed from Chrittnuu Harbour. 








21 


N. 86 E. 1 


149 


48-24 


72'.'j7 


No observation. 


35 35 


22 


N. 88 E. 


157 


48-29 


76-55 


S. 40 £. 10 miles 


30 35 


S8 


N.88 E. 


136 


48-17 


00-15 


S.80E. 11 n 


30 37 


84 


N. es E. 


1S9 


47*55 


85*41 


N. SE. 8 » 


31 




25 


N. 85 E. 


106 


47-46 


86*18 


No observation. 


32 


45 
41 


26 


N. 77 1:. 


111 


47-12 


89-45 


N. GH F, 5H ^ 


3544 


27 


N. 87 E. 


133 


47 -1 8 


93 0 


S. 10 10 „ 


4343 


28 


S. 88 E. 


169 


47-28 


97-7 


S. 67 £85 


42|42 


29 


& 75 E. 


ini 


48 02 


100-17 


Noeumnt. „ 


.37 38 


30 


N. 77 E. 


102 


47-39 


102*43 


N. 83 £. 10 n 


30 


36 


SI 


N. 89 E. 


1.50 


47 -36 


106-86 


& 86 E. 89 n 


37 


36 


Aug. 1 


& 87 E. 


1 172 


47*45 


110-39 


S. 76 E. 8 „ 


3^; 


19 


2 


N. 86 E. 


' 145 


47-35 


114-16 


N. 65 E. 23 „ 


40 42 


3 


& 84 E. 


1 156 


47*51 


118*08 


S. 66 E. 15 » 


39141 


4 


N. E. 


' 136 


, 47-4'2 


121-^1 


' N. 30 E. 1 1 „ 


3: 


•f() 


5 


N. 87 E. 


ll29 


1 47-34 


1 124-43 


[ No cunrcQt. 


,35.44 



A.M. 
P.M. 



Average r«te oTeiiircirtaa 15*6 milw < 
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wear away, and on the general surface of the branches 
only circular openingd are left, which are hardly at all 

prominent. 

" In examining into tlie relations ot this species, we have 
aoother proof of the necessity of good figures to deter* 
mine specieB. The deBcription given of B. Tenipalmft is 
as follows: — "R. nana, nunosieBima; ramia ramulosa- 
pahooatis; palmiB brevilnis Ysrid TersiB ; interna saperfioie 
pons prominaliB Bcabra; externa BuibliBiigttta.** 

** This deBoiiptioa migfat dp for the preBent apedea if 
taken hom a epeeiinen of which the eimunitB of the 
bnneheB were not quite perfect* but as the lateral poeition 
of the openings of the terminal cells is not mentioned, 
there is good reason to believe that the present is a different 
species. It is to call attention to this point that the name 
* lateralis' is given to this species, though it is at the 
risk of findinf? this character common to others, when 
specimens are found in a perfect state. It is to be ol>- 
servcd also that the cells of H. frondiculata have not, 
strictly speaking, circular openings, although the tube of 
the cell is cylindricaL The end of the tube of the cell 
is in the perfect specimens much higher on one side than 
the restj so that the opening becomes elliptic by being 
oblique to the line of the elongated tubular celL 

" A new apecicB of Primnoa, which I name P. Boani. 

''A MeUtoeSy no v. sp. — M. australia. 

** A Madrepora ? nov. ap. — M. fiaaurata. 

** Tfaia ia hardly to be conaidered a true Madrepora, but 
I am unwilling to make a genus for it. 

"I send herewith drawliig.> oi' the Uuee corals last men- 
tioned, which are perhaps the most interesting of the whole. 
These drawings are carefully and correctly made, and I 
will say little of the description of them, as the figures will 
be more useful than words. Although we have long known 
that a Primnoa from Norway, (of which I will speak pre- 
aently,) ia found at a great depth, and aome other corals 
have been taken at from 70 to 100 fi&thoma ; yet it ia rare. 
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as far as our present knowledge instructs us, to find any 
corals, except perhaps some of the celleponc at great 
depths, and I am not aware of any previous instance of a 
Alelitoea or a Madrepora at all resembling those here repre- 
sented having been found except at a small depth, and in 
a warm climate; from which I had concluded that they re- 
quired more of the solar light and warmth than they could 
obtain at the depth from which you took those epecunens. 
Your Primnoa is, however, to me the most interesting 
among them. The genus Primnoa was first established by 
Lamouroux for the single species previously called Gorgo- 
nia lepadifera, which is that found in Norway above alluded 
to. Ehrenberg (in his " Corallenthiere des rothen Meeres") 
was the first to include in it other species, and he properly 
added to it the G. verticillaris : he describes also a third 
species under the name of P. flabellum, but I am not quite 
satisfied that this species is established. The locality given 
for P. verticillaris by Ellis and Solander, and by Marnigli, 
is the Mediterranean. I have good specimens of this sjkj- 
cies from the West Indies, where they were collected by 
the late Rev. Lansdowu Guilding. I have met with no 
statement of the depth at which it grows, but have reason 
to believe that Mr. Guilding did not use means to obtain 
his specimens (of which I have many) at great depths, and 
Ellis and Solander would certainly have told us if they had 
known of their occurrence at a great depth. 

" Primnoa lepadifera is found, I believe, only on the 
coast of Norway. 1 have specimens nearly two feet in 
height, which were presented to me by Sir Arthur de Capell 
Brooke, Bart, who collected them there in 1820. He re- 
ceived accounts of their growing to a much larger size. 
They are found at great depths, varying from 1.50 to 300 
fathoms. At these depths they grow in comimny with a 
large branching Alcyonium of a red colour (A. arboreum), 
and it is in fishing with lines for the red fish that the spe- 
cimens are obtained. This fish frequents the places where 
these corals grow, and the lines getting entangled with the . 
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branches of the corala irequcntly bring up specimens of 
theui, nnd omctimes the size and strength of the corals is 
such CU3 to Ijreak the lines. 

" Tlie drawings represent your species — Primnoa Kus^-ii. 
Fig. 1. of natural «ize : fig. 2. portion magnified : 3, 4. 
polype oelLa more magnified: 5> 6, 7. polype cell of P. 
lepadifera. 

" The polype cellfl of Primnoa are membranaceoiui and 
covered with calcareous ecales, the forms of which are ac- 
curately represented in the drawings, and are useful in 
forming specific characters, as they differ in form and num- 
ber in each species. These scales do not cover the whole 
surface of the cells ; on the inner side, next to the stem, 
there is a part devoid of scales, as if being less exposed 
their protection was not needed. This is shown m the 
figured of both species. The substance of the cells being 
membranaceous they are movable in all directions, as is 
shown by the different positions in which the cells of P. 
lepadifera have dried, and hence a mistake was made by 
Ellis, who described the cells as " reflexed," that is, with 
the mouth downwards^ which, must have arisen from the 
position in which his specimen had been hung uptodrft 
as the weight of the cells would make them falL 

" I will not go into further remarks respecting the dif- 
ferent speeiee, but have said thus mudi because the Prim- 
noas are a rare fonn of coral, and there is an additions! 
interest in the Norway species oocurring at a great depth, 
as is the oase with your new species of the genuSi* 

** Very truly yours, 

* I learn from Professor Forbei tint he has got from Capt Sulhraa 
another new species of PlrimiiM ftom iiaar Staton Land, in 878 fiiAbonis* — 

1st August, 1846. 
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APPENDIX, No. V. 

XHBBNBBBa*8 FBELIMIirABT NOTICE OF THB MIHUTB 
VOBM8 OF OBOAinC LIFS IV THB OGBAN, THB ABT- 
ABCTIC 8BAB, AND AT GBBAT DEPTHS ; WITH A DE- 
8CBIFTI0N OF SEVEN NEW OBNBBA AND SEVENTY-ONE 
NEW SPECIES. 



At the Berlin Academy of {Science, May, 1844 : — 

SSrd May. M. Ehrenberg commanicatee to the 

Academy some of the results of his examination of 
IVIatcriala received by him irom Captain Kosd's Antarctic 
Voyage. 

Page A, Section L South Polar Voyage, 1841—1843. 

Captain Ross's Antarctic Voyage in 1841 — 1843 has 
materially advanced our knowledge of those minute forma 
of oiganic life which are invkible to the naked eye, and 
the author of this oonmiiiiucatioii feels it Incumbent upon 
him to Liy some of the general results at once before the 
Academy, although the complete scientific examination of 
the materials cannot be conduded for a long time. 

The Boyal Society of London having in 1840 appointed 
a Committee to prepare a list of physical and meteor- 
ological (j^Lici ie« and dcfjiderata of epccial scientific interest, 
for the intended Antarctic Voyage and Magnetic Obser- 
vatoriep, M. de Humboldt, in a couimunication to the 
Cummittce printed by thcni in their report (p. 96.), called 
attention to tlie important bearinti; oi thopc minute forms 
of organic litiJ on the great questions of modern geology, 
and described the easy methods of collection and pre- 
servation recommended by myself. 
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By the ."^ciciitiiic zeal of Dr. Hooker (son of the well- 
known botanist), who was one of the voyagers on board the 
Erebus, a laige collection has been formed and preserved, 
and forty small packets and three glasses of water from 
different (mrts of the ocean from Cape Horn to Victoria 
Land have been transmitted to me. 

I received almost at ihe same time a similar qnantitj of 
materials of the same nature from other parts of the globe 
from Mr. Darwin. 

It seemed right to examine without delay the contents 
of the water brought from the Polar Sea in 75* to 78^ S. 
lat. 162" W. long. : as another such opportunity can 
hardly be looked for. Of the dried niuici ial^, only a lew 
have yet been examined, chiefly from the most interesting 
localities, such as sample-s of di posits from melted Polar 
ice, and others taken from the hottom of the sea in latitudes 
from 03" to 78° South, and at deptiis from 190 to 270 
fathoms. The results show, as I had anticipated, that in 
high Southern aa well as in high Northern latitudes, and 
great oceanic depths, the minute forms of oiganic life are 
intensely and extensively developed. 

The ibUowing details of the preliminaiy investigatioa 
(which are well assured in essential respects) may not be 
unwelcome to the Academy^ and will at the same time 
convey the thanks of sdence to the enterprising voyagcis 
who have brought home the materials. 

It nuiy be remarked in general, that those materials are 
very rich in wholly new typical forms, particularly so in 
new genera, with sometimes numerous s])ecie3, forming 
generally the whole of the mass, tliou<jrh sumriinir- mixed 
with a little mud and fragments of small crusuu ea. The 
new genera and sjjccies are distinguished in tlie subjoined 
account. The Asteromphali are (^uite peculiar and very 
beautiful stellated forms. 
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Analt/M of the differwi MatariaU tent by Dr. Hooker Jnm 

the Antarctic Voyage, 

1. Deposit inm. melted Pancake Ice from the Barrier in 78^ W S. 

latitude, 162** W. longitude. 

A. SlUCBOUS-SUSLLKD Poi^YOASTBlCA. 



1. Actinoptychus bitemarius. 27. Dictyocha omame&tnm. 



2. 




28. ^Pntciiiirld. 


3. 


Roasii. 


^Vku^^ 11 1 1 1 f 1 1 


4. 


Buehii. 


0V. X^HMWHIi miUWtHM^lMi 


5. 




SI . JWuwitiiiP&i AflntA. 


6. 


HumboldHi, 


vjv. xviiiiiiii^crvo* 


7. 


Curirrii. 




8. 




34. sulcata ? 


9. 


apnilinis. 


El a T V M ri ■ M M» M Mj a 

«K>. llAUOl'lTX SetmrlUBm 


10. 


cingulaitu, 
eccentricuB. 


86. dbodiMontii. 


11. 


37. Haxu.ui.iw flmiaroAibiif . 


12. 


gemmi/er. 


88. H£MlZOSTEB ^U&ttilMNt. 


18. 


litnbatus. 


39. Lithobotrys dentiatlata. 


14. 


lineatus. 


40. Lithocampe amtraOs* 


15. 


lufUB. 


41. PyxidicuUi derUaia, 


16. 


oeiiliw Iridifl. 


42. bdleoica. 


17. 


radiolaiut. 


48. RhmoUma CafyptnL 


18. 


subtilis. 


44. omithof^losm. 


19. 


vclatus. 


46. ^mbolophora Microtrioi, 


20. Dicladia atUennata. 


46. 7e/ra«. 


21. 


bulbosa. 


47. PttUas. 


22. Dictyocha aculcata. 


48. Hexas. 


28. 


binoculiis. 


48. j^MAfrtt Ulnat 


24. 


bitemaria. 


50. Tftmlfiim Pt2eo/ai«. 


25. 
26. 


Epiodon. 

OCtonaria. 


51. ^Tuf oeenw OMflrali*. 



58. AmpAufiMtw agariens. 64. Spongolithu heleroearm*. 



53. 


cl:ivati»s. 


65. 


liiilexa. 


54. 




66. 


leptostauron. 


55. 




67. 


niosojTongyla. 


56. 


Spongolithits aciculuri:^. 
Bspers. 


68. 


Neptuuia. 


57. 


69. 


tadiotBL* 


58. 




70. 


trachelotjla. 


59. 


caput aerpentia. 


71. 


Trachyateuran* 


60. 


cenocephals. 


72. 


Trinnchnra. 


61. 


clavus. 


78. 


mginata. 


62. 


coliaria. 


74. 


▼erticillata. 


68. 


foatia. 


75. 


undnata. 
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C, CAI«ABBOUS-IHBLIja» POLTTHAX.AMIA. 

76. Qrammogtomum d ifiw yg jit. 78. BokHa Ertlbi, 

77. BoU^ mitardktu 79. SpMoeitBm 

Several forms of the genua coscinodiscus have been rc- 

coguiscd with their grecii u varies, iind must certainly 
therefore have been collected in a liviug state. 

S. DepoMt from melted ice while the fllups were aailuig through 
broad strips of bromi ptncake ice. 

(M«lerial» firom 75 S. lelitiule^ 170 W. longitude.) 

A. Sitjceous-sheij:^ PoiiTOastrica. 



1. Abtfrompualus Buchii. 
% llossii. 

8. CofCMMfisew lioeatos. 
4* ftnus. 

5. ooulus Iridit. 

6. TtdioUtas. 

7. SttbtSis. 



8. Didyochia aculenta. 

9. Eunotia gibbiU'ula. 
10. FragUaria acute. 

12. rotandata. 

13. Heuiaclus antarctinjg. 

14. Hbhseostju tubuh^us. 



B, SnJdOVe-BABTKT FtaTTOUTBAKA. 

15. SpimgoiiiSii$fiaiiMf Fngment, 

These and tlie preceding mass were eent orer in water 

in the same sealed glass % esBcla in which they were col- 
lected in 1842. Ilemiaulus antarcticus was tiic pre- 
vailing form fouiid in the first ginaller bottle, which has a 
rich sediment, almost all the separate atoms of which 
are independeut siliceous-shelled creatiiref. The larirer 
bottle was only about a quarter lull, the larger portion 
having exuded through the aealed oork : almost the whole 
of the mass of sediment arrived in Berlin in 1844 in a 
Btate which I do not hesitate to call a liying state, though 
all were forms having litUe or no molioiL The Fragi- 
Uriaa predominated (Fnigilaria pinnulata); these, though 
rarelj hanging togetiher in the form of a diain, sdll 
preserved for the most part their green OTaries in the 
difl^nt natural arrangements. CoscinodiBci and Hemi- 
aulus also showed in many cases groups of grains still 
green in their inside. No motion. 

The following Nos. were sent dry : — 
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8. Tklran up the lead from 190 Mvoma deptb, in 79f> If/ S. lati- 

tode, lti2^ W. longitude. 

A. SlUCEOtrS-flHSEXiaD FbX.TaA8TBICA. 



1. AsTERoMrnALUS Hookeriu 


14. Frafplarm al. gp. 


2. Buchii, 


15. Gailionella sol. 


8. EmOom. 


16. BaaoAmm ontarcficift. 




17. LUMotfyt dMevlBte. 


5, €!oteimditau ApoBimU, 


18. Mesocena iptmgoUAii, 


6. gemmifer. 


19. PyxuJicula. 


7* limbatus. 


20. Rhizoftohnia ornithnt^lossa. 


8. lineatus. 


21. ^nU^oiophora Microtruu. 


9. haim. 


22. TVCrat. 


la ndiolrtui. 


28. jPmtof. 


11. J>ki^fodka tepUnaria, 


24. JGbnw. 


12. "pr'fMjImn. 


25. TRiArLACi.vs triqtietrtu 


13. Frugiluria Amphiceroe. 


26. JricRO^UfiK i^fl^. 



jB. Stlicbous-sastht pErrroiiTHAXiA. 



27. AmphidiHCUS polydiitctLs. 

28. Spoiigolithis acicularis. 

29. aspen. 

80. hracMiaa. 

81. caput serpentm. 

82. ccnoccphaU. 
33' clavus. 



34. SpongoUthu fiutia. 
88. Neptunia. 

86. Pm MoaUKfiv. 

87. IZViondbni. 

38. vaginaia. 

39. uncinata. 



4. From snow and ice taken from the sea in 76° 9. latttade, 166^ W. 

loogitade, near YictoriA Land. 

SiucBoirs-aBsiuD Foltoabtbica. 



1. CoMModiiMiif lineatoa. 

2. bmm. 
8. snbtilis. 



4. 
5. 
6. 



rotnndata. 
aL >pw 

The mass consists principally of ihiokly crowded Fragi- 

hiiia piiuiuhita with Coscinodisci, which, when softened in 
water, allow for the most part their green, perliapa origi- 
nally brown, ovaries to be recognised. 

5. Contents of the stomach of a Salpa, 66° S. latitude, 187^ W. 

longitade^ 1842. 

Siucwnit-tBaLun> PoLTaASTUcA. 



1. Actiniscus Lanceariut. 

2. Cotehioiitem ApoUiiiiM, 



8. 
4. 
a 4 
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5. Coscimxiiscm lxae»!biw. 10. Fnifrilaria acuta. 
6* luiue. II. granulaia. 

7. aubCilis. 13. rotondata. 

8. IHe^oeka aculeaU. 19. Hamomtx duodemriat* 

9. Bpeculum. 14. J^fndieidti. 

This oontaiDB 80 very much larger a proportion of Dic- 
tjochas than are found in other flamples, that they must 
Iwve been selected by the Salpa, with whom therefore they 

are apparently a favourite kind of food. 

6. Floating spots from the surf:u c> of the open sea, 64° S. latitude, 

leo^" W. loDgiiad«. 

Small loose-textured, tender-threaded mnoooo (simikr 
to the Oscillatoiias of our waters) interspersed with small 
^ins. They consist principally of the siliceous, very 
tender and long side tubes of the quite new and vcry 
peculiar genus Clu«toccros. The njiiure ul' the grains is 
still obscure. The other forms are intersper.sed in the 
loose mass; they all still nhow their dried ovaries, evi- 
dencing that they were collected alive. 

Snjcaous-sHBLxan PoLToastaicA. 

1. AsTBaoii»Ai.vs DonoMui. 10. Dkfyoeha acnleata. 

2. Hooherii* II. Binocidiis. 

8, Rossii. 12. Dictyocha ornomentulD* 

4. Buchii. 13. ppccuhira. 

tf. HumboldtiL 14. Fragiiaria Amphicttoa. 

6. GiusTOcnos dSeAofto. 15. grmtuiata. 

7. lOraehaeia. 16. EmmAvm obtutw. 

8. Cominodiiaii /iMotes. 17. LWMoirgt dtwtiadesbi, 

9. tiAHIit. 

7. Taken up by tlie laad ftom 307 fttiioms depth, in the Gulf of 

Erebua and Terror^ 68^ 40^ S. latitnda, SS" W. longitude, 
among apparently inoi^gaDic sand, were found with sometimes 
distincUy recognisable ovaries : — 

A. SiucEous-simjuLEn Polygastuica. 

1. AxkVLVS Hcalaris. 6. Cosriuodisms subtilis. 

2. Sidtbdpkia urtina. 7. velatUj». 

3. CMCOMNiMeMt ApoUimt, 8. FragOana rotundata. 

4. emgtdiiaiiM, 9. GoBwti^miL 

5. Itnm. 10. tjfmpamtm. 
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1 1 . Orammatophora rn Uela. 

12. Ubmiaulcs aidarcticus. 



13. lihaphoticu fasdoUula. 

14. Zygoceros f amtralu. 

B. SiLicaouft-SAMHSD Phttouthabia. 



8. Taken up bj tlie lead from 870 ftUuuns, 6S-40 8. Uitltade, 05^ W. 





longitade. 




Jk Oil KIMOlll 




V ^1 ^k^h ^Laa Ad^k A 

1. iftfMiMtMt turgeiifl. 


21. 


Oattkmella sulcata. 


X. All^MOni UDJCft. 


22. 


Cframmalophora africanft. 


o> All auIiUb sccuorts. 


28. 


parallc'Ia. 




24. 


serpentina. 


5. Campy lodisais clypeua. 




Xl£MjAUi.us anUircticut. 


G. Coscinodiscus ApoUinis. 


26. 


ZdOioean^ nov. sp. 


7, gemmifer. 


27. 


Maoeena §ptmg«XiOdt. 


8. lineatQS. 


28. 


Navicula elliptica. 


9. ^taur. 


29. 


Podospheniu cnneata. 


10. oculus Iridis. 


80. 


Pyxidirula hellenica ? 


1 1 . radiolatus. 


31. 


Hhaphcmeis /tucioiata. 


12. subtilis. 


32. 


Rhizosolenia calyptra. 


IS. DenHe^ Imvis. 


88. 


am^hoghsMU 


14. Diteoplea Jlols. 


84. 


Stauroptera a.'spera. 


15. Rotvla. 


85. 


Sjfmbolophora Micndriatm 


16. FlustreUa conccntrica. 


86. 


Tetrtu. 


17. Fragilaria Ampbiceroe. 


87. 


Pentcu. 


18. ptiinuUda. 


88. 


Hexas. 


18, OaiUoneQa oembu. 


89. 


Synedra Ulna. 



20. 



Ml. 



3, SnicBOTO-BAmvuD Phttouthabia. 



40. iljnpAtcliteitf cfanratiia. 

41. S^fongoUtku mdcidm. 
42* aspcra. 

brachiata. 
caput serpeotis. 
clavtis. 
Fustis. 



47. SpoHgoH^ B^nveomu, 



48. 
44. 
48. 
46. 



48« 
49. 
SO. 
61, 
82. 



tttgCTU. 

Neptuai*. 

obtu^'a. 
vagimta. 



C. CaLCABEOUS POLTTHAIJIBIIA. 



53. Grammostomnm divergens. 
9. Samplea from Cockburn LilauU, the extreme southoru limit oi 

vegetation. 

SiucBOPe-amiMiBP Poltoastbica. 



1. Eunotia Amphioxya. 

2. Pinnularia borealia. 
8. per^inaF 



4* BktqAoneii tcuteUmn, 
6m Skutfopttm cti/uiota* 
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Two of theee forms nrc new ; two have also been ob- 
served in the North, and one ia difltribated ezteusivelj 
over the earth. 

The distmgniahing characters of the seven new gcne» 
collected in the coime of the voyage, viz. Anaulus, Aster- 
omphalus, Chstocerofl^ Halionyz, Heniiaulus, Hemizoster 
niul Triaulaciafi are given in peges 19, 20, and 21, of 
Profeeaor Ehrenbeig's oommiuucation to the Academy of 
Science at Berlin : and those of the seventy-one new species 
in eight following pages, to which I mnst refer the enqoir-> 
ing natufalist for further information. 



APPENDIX, No. VI, 

LBTTBB PBOM LIBUT. CHABLB8 WILXBS, OOHMANOIKO 
UNITED 8TATB8 EXPLOBINO EXPEDITION, TO CAPTAIN 
JAMES 0. BOSS, H. B. H. & BBEBUS. 

" U. & Flag Ship V'incennes, New Zealand, 
** Bay of lalands, 5Ui April, 184a 

** My dear Sir, 

** I need not tell you how much I feel interested in 
your cruise. From the mtercst you took in the outfit of 
our expedition, I am sure you well know the interest it 
excited, and how much this feeling is heightened by a 
knowledge on my part of wliat you have undertaken, and 
have to go tliroiigh. Tliis prompts me to a desire to be 
useful to you if possible, and to give you jny experience of 
the last season among the ice, whither you are bound. 

« Your cruise will be an arduous one, no matter how 
you may be enlightened in your course ; but you have so 
much knowledge of the ice, and the manner of treating it, 
that it appears almost presumptuous in me to sit down to 
give you any hints relative to it. But, believing as I do 
that the ice of the antarctic is of a totally di&rent cha- 
racter from that of the arctic, I venture to oflfor you a few 
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hints that may be uscfiil to you in yoar undertaking : and 
although my instractions are binding upon me relative to 
diBcoyeriea^ I aiD» nevertheless, aware tiiat I am acting as 
my Goyemment would order, if they could have antici- 
pated the case, knowing how deeply it feela the liberal 
aMistance and great intereet evinced by all the aocietiea 
and diatingiushed men of Great Britain, to promote and 
aid thifly our first undertaking in the great cause of science 
and usefulness ; and I must add, the pleasure it gives to 
me personally to be able to return, though in a small 
degree, the great oblif?ation 1 in} self feel under to you and 
many others, the pruun'tors of j uur unilertaking. 

" Winds, — The winds tor the first fortnight of our time, 
to the eastward of 140° east lon«:ntiido, were from the 
northward and westward, light generally, accompanied 
oocasionally with clear weather for hours, and again with 
dense fogs of short duration, with a long swdl from the 
same quarter. 

After passing 140° east, or to the westward of it, we 
experienced fine weather, with south-east winds and occa- 
nonal snow squalls, lasting but ten or fifteen minutes, and 
^ a dry healthy atmoephere. 

''The barometer, during our stay on the coast, was 
always indicative of wind by its depreesioni and was a true 
guide. Its mean standing was 29*023 inches, and in a 
snow-storm it once fell as low as 28 '390 inche.-i. The 
temperature surpriiied mc ; we seldom, if ever, had it above 
30°, even in the sun at mid-day, or below 22°; and I do 
not tliink that tlirec times it was found above 35°. 

** Gales come on very suddenly, and arc always attended 
with snow, sleet, and thick fogs, rendering it extremely 
hazardous; for one must be found, when they do oome, 
more or less surrounded with ice islands : they sometimes 
last for thirty-siz hours. After they set in, you may cal- 
culate that they will blow strong for at least half that 
time. The nearer you are to the. land the more violent 
they are, though not of such long duration. Fine weather 
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usually preceded theui^ and we found them to liappeo, and 
the weather to be more changeable, near the full and 
changej although I amno believer in the lunar influences 
upon the weather. 

Cvrrmis, — During the whole of our staj along the 
ioy coasty we found no perceptible current bj the reckon* 
ing and current log : during a gale of wind I waa induced 
to beEeve that some existed, fiom the short sea that was 
formed, thinking there was more than was to be expected. 
Tides on such an extent of coUvSt th::rc undoubtedly must 
be, but of little strength, or we should have perceived 
them. 

"In many of the icy bays we were stationary for a suffi- 
cient time to perceive them if they had been of any magni- 
tude, and where the current was repeatedly tried. 

"The winds have their effect upon the loose drift ice, or 
that which is detached from the icy barrier. From a 
change of wind from south-east to north, with a fresh 
breeze, the Peacock became embayed, and die ice forced 
in upon her, which brought about her accident The 
northerly winds are always accompanied with a heavy 
sweU, and her escape was a miracle, comlnned with good 
seamanship and perseverance. If Captain Hudson*^ ship 
had been as srtrong as adamant itself, he is of opinion she 
would have been ground to atoms by a longer exposure; 
her stem suffered to within an inch and a half of the wood- 
ends. This was one of the places in which the barrier is 
within the floe ice several miles. 

" The temperature being so low in the summer months^ 
there is but little cliance of the ice melting or disappearing, 
as from accounts frequently takes place in the Arctic 
Ocean. Your time being unlimited will allow jou to wait 
some days in a situation to make experiments. 

''I conceive that the ice of the permanent barrier 
changes very little from year to year : along the line of 
our exploration it looks too solid and fnst to be moved by 
any thing short of a continued teuipcrulure. 
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"I frequently found invfclf so closely beset that I 
thought it next to imposBible to escape, and if the wind 
bad not been eztremeljr constant in its directum, I should 
have been shut up or much injured; as it was^ I escaped 
with scarcely a scratch, although we took some heavy 
thumpB» 

The chart will show you the track of my ship and the 
state of the barrier, and the localities of seeing the land 
and approaches to it I have not had time to insert on 
it the tracks of the other vessels, but they very nearly 
agree with ours, ami their reports of tlic weather is very 
sunihu lu what I hasc described; it was constructed as I 
went oil, and your copy is a tracing from it. 1'he ice 
islands are all laid down as we found them ; T made the 
officer of the deck (hirinc^ his wateli keep a diaj^rani of 
tlieni, and they were traiir^f'erred by nic to the chart ; this 
I found gave mc more confidence in proceeding among 
them, and facilitated and rendered comparatively safe my 
return, if rendered necessary, (I must guard you against 
supposing they were only as numerous as there represented 
on the chart; it contains about one sixth; frequently up- 
wards of a hundred were counted from the deck, of large 
size) ; I would by all means recommend a similar course to 
be pursued. They undoubtedly change theur positions, but 
not to signify in the time you will be among them* 

Magnetic Pole, — I consider we have approached 
very near to the pole. Our dip was 87* 30' S*, and 
the compasses on the ice very slnjjgiph ; this was in 147° 
3U' E., aiul t>7° 04' S. Our varlaliuii^ as accurately !u> U 
could he observed on the ice, wc made 12° .WE. It was 
difficult to get a <_n>od observation, hi account of tlie shi^;- 
gishness <>t' our cf iupa^es. About one liuudred miles to 
the westward wc crossed the magnetic meridian, and as 
rapidly increased our west variation as we had diminished 
that of the east. 

The pole^ without giving you accurate deductions, X 
think my observations will place in about 70° S. latitude, 
and 140 K longitude* 
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« On the meridian of 140° E., latitude 66'' 45' S., you 
will find a small bay» partly formed by ice islands and 
iock% which I have named Finer^B Bay, and I think among 
the rocks yoa may find a snug little harhour. I waa 
driyea out of the bay hy a gale of wind^ sounding about 
one and a half miles from the shore in thirty &tlioiiis. 
The icebergs bdng aground formed a good shelter to it 
from seaward ; I would have been much exposed to have 
anchored ofi'it, and I had not time to examine it in my boats; 
a gale came on that lasted thirty-six hours, and a most 
providential escape we had of it. My object was to trace 
the land to tlie westward, and I have done so ; a sketch of 
its position you will ppc on the chart. I regret being 
unable to furnish you a more perfect one, but you will be 
able to decipher it, I hope^ and will haye information of 
the points where you may penetrate* 

We had delightful and clear weather ten days or a 
fortnight along the coasty with the wind at from south-east 
to south-south-west; the two latter points pardculaily. 
The drift ice is in large pieoes, so large as to giye a ship 
an awkward thump ; but when I found it tolerably open 
I have run llirough it to get to clear water, and in hopes 
of making the land, but our progress was soon stoj>pc(l by 
the firm barrier, impenetrable, through which there is no 
passinrr. On this point you will, I have little doubt, agree 
with inc. 

" 1 am of o[>inion that there is little movcmcut of the ice 
during the season. Strong gales may change its position a 
little, but I think not materially. 

The only prospect of nearing the land is through a sea 
wdl studded with large icebergs, nearly thirty or forty 
miles in width; and I generally found that we got nearer 
to the shore in those places than elsewhere. One thing I 
must tell you, as respects filling your water. You will 
sometimes find a pond of delicious water on the top of an 
old iceberg, frozen over, but on cutting through it you will 
get a supply suhiclcnt for a navy, it will save you fuel. 
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and discuiiiiurt and cuid tu you, yuur vesaek and their 
crews. 

"I wiis very fortunate in the weather the greater part 
of the time ; and indeed altogether I was scarcely a day 
without some observation, (except during the gales, of 
which we had three, oooupying about eight daya)» and ge- 
nerally half a dozen. 

" My time for six weeks was pasaedon deck^ and haying 
all daylight, I> of course, had constant employment, and 
with the many assistant^ I oonld make rapid progress: 
and you will find thai no opportunity ought to be loet in 
this navigation, if one is to do any thing. One's ship is 
in constant danger, and the Vinoennes, a first-class sloop 
of seven hundred and eighty tons, it requires all the fore- 
sight and activity one is possessed of to look out for her. 

**I consider that I have luul a most providential escape, 
and if this ship had not been enabled to do every tiling 
but talk, I should not have l)ccn where I now am ; but 
she had inspired me with so much coufidence among the 
coral reefs last summer, that I could putfiuth in her doing 
her duty. 

''I should have mentioned that in 1838 and 1839 I went 
south in the brig Porpoise^ in order to trace Palmer's Land 
on its eastern ride, (but too late for any trial to reach high 
latitudes), and hoping that the lateness of the season would 
enable me to run some distance along it I got within 
three miles of the coast, and saw it trending to the south- 
south-east about thirty miles ; but it was so blocked up 
with ice as to render it impossible to get through ; and 
after other unsuccessful attempts to the south-eastward to 
get in with the laud, I concluded to visit some of the South 
Shetlands : we had but one day in which we got observa- 
tions to be relied upon out of ten. If 1 had been earlier 
in the scaaon, I should have followed WeddelPs track, or 
coasted the ice of Palmer's Land as far as it could be done. 
I firmly believe it may be done in favourable seasons, not- 
withstanding what the Frenchmen may say to the con- 
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trary. I know the currents are strong, and plenty of wind 
must change the ice rapidly, as I then witneesed ; I ooold 
not afford the time to be frozen np^ as my other duties were 
paramount to passing the nine montlis in such a torpid 
state. You are differently situated^ and I should advise you 
by all means to try to penetrate between 35^ and 5(f west 
longitude ; if you get nothing more, we shall have a chart 
of the icot which I should think worth the trouble. Two of 
the vesseb went to 105^ west, and met the barrier solid in 
70^ It was my intention that they should have gone 
east from that lon^tude to Biscoe's Rann^c ; they explored 
several degrees, and had wretched weather, gales attended 
with very thick forr^ and snow. I should very much like to 
have met you, iur 1 ;iin well aware one can give more infor- 
mation in a few minutes, than an hour's writin<r will com- 
municate, I hope you intend to circumnavi^te the antarc- 
tic circle : I made 70 degrees of it, and if my time would 
have permitted, I should have joined on to Enderby*s 
Land; it is extremely probable that land will be disco- 
vered to the eastward of 165° east, and I have no doubt it 
extends all rounds with the exception of 30 or 40 degrees 
east of 50 west: where there is no land there will be no 
icy barrier^ and little drift ice will be met with ; although 
there will always be found plenty of ice islands, there is 
plenty of space for them and a ship too. Wishing you all 
success^ 

I am, &C. &c.» 
(Signed) Charles Wilkbb. 

"To Capt. James C.HOM, 
U.B.M.ShipEiebiia.'' 
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APPENDIX, No. VII. 

OAPTAIN AULICK^S LBTTEB. 
To Ifttf Editm-t of the Speetatar, 

" Gentlemen, — Lieutenant Wilkes, in his * Synopsis of 
the Cruise of the Esplaring Expedition/ which I have but 
recently seen^ having made some statements calculated to 
produoe eironeous impressions in regard to myeelfj I deem 
it proper they should be explained and corrected, and with 
that view I ask the fiivour of you^ who I know take a 
lively interest in all that concerns the character of the 
navy, to give this conununieationa plaoein the columns of 
your highly respectable paper. 

**1sk the first place, at page 18. of his Synopsis, Lieute- 
nant Wilkes says, 'In speaking of this cruise to the 
Antarctic, it will be necessary for mc to more into detail 
than I intended, not only to substantiate our country's 
claim to the discovery, but in consequence of the un- 
founded statement that M'cms to hive been made l/f/ Caj'tain 
Runs to a commander in our navf/, mifl qiren cnrrcncj/ by 
him^ viz. that Captain Koss had actually run over a part 
of the ocean where I had reported the existence of land.* 

I am doubtless the commander here alluded to ; and the 
words I have underscored seem to be intended to convey 
the impression that I was the on/yi or at least Jint person, 
to whom Captain Boss made this statement, and through 
whose report alone it obtuned ' ettrreney.* Such is not 
the fact The truth is» that Bosses statement was pub- 
lished in the Sydney Herald of the 10th of August^ eight 
days before I met that officer at New Zealand. From that 
paper it was copied into the * Madisontan,' of this city, of 
12th March last. It had also reached jNIazatlau, on the 
coast of Mexico, whence it was taken to the Sandwich 
Islands by Captain Bissell, of the Cayuga, and published 
in the * Polynesian* of the 2d of October, seven days 
VOL. I. A A 
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before my arrival there.* The account I received from 
Captain Hostf was nut matter of secrecy, and was of course 
epoken of by me without reserve at TIomoIuIh. Thus, and 
through no other agency of mine, it found ita way into a 
subsequent number of that paper; not, however, as an 
original artido, but expressly as a mere con6rmatioii of 
what had been previoudy published.! This Lieutenant 
Wilkes might have learned, if he did not, when he last 
touched at Oahu, a few days after I left there. 

** In the next place, at page SO., he says* * On my ori- 
ginal chart I had laid down the snppoaed position of Bel- 
lamy's Island or land in 164 deg.> 165 deg. £. longitude, 
and that it was traced off and sent to Captain Boss. I am 
not a little surprised that so intelligent a navigator as 
Captain Boss, on finding that he had run over this position, 

* " Tu the Editor of tk$ Pofymtian, — Captain Ross, in the 
Erebus and Terror, L:id been ns far south as 78 dog. 4 niin., lu long. 
186 deg. 40 min. W. He made the south magnetic pole to he in lat. 
76 dcg., 154 (leg. long. caat. He discovered an active volcano, whidi 
he called Mount Erebus, in 77 d^. 31 min. S., 167 deg. 10 min. E. 

This Infimnatioii was brought to Manstlan firam Sydney bj an 
Bnglish Tflssel ; the writer had it from Dr. Wiley, of the Engtish navy, 
who was a passenger on board, and who stated to bim that he took thtt 
memorandum from Capt. Ross, wlio wa<i at Sydney when he left. 

" lie further verbal! v stated tliat Captain Uoss had sailed over the 
spot wiiere laud is Kuppo.-,ed to have been seen by the American sur- 
veying vessels. They (the English vessels) saw vast numbers of seal 
aad manj whales. Or. W. P. finsauu** 

»iSMimcft Idmdty Septembet 20, 1841.** 

t Captain Anliekt of the Torktows, oonfirms the inftdligenoe in 
regard to Ctqptain Ro88*s dbcovcriea, published in No. 17. of our paper. 
He met that celebrated navigator a few months since at the Bay of 
Island?, and from him learnetl the discovery of two volcanoes as far 
south as 77 deg. One of them, whic h he named Mount Erebus, was 
12,000 feet in height, and at ihc time he saw it in active operation, 
affording a most magnificent speetaele to die crews of both vessels : 
the other, whoee altitude was lO^OOO fi»ti was named after his con- 
sort, the Terror. Captain Ross had received the chart sent him by 
Captain Wilkes, and had cruised over a space of 50 miles in extent in 
either direction, where land had been laid down by the latter navi- 
gator, and found nothing but clear sea. — Poljfnenan, Oct. lUthf 1841. 
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shoulcl not have closely liuj[uh\;d into the statements rela- 
tive to our discoveries, tluit liad been })ublishcd in the 
Sydney and Ilubart Town papers^ which he must liave seen, 
and have induced him to make a careful examination of the 
tracks of the squadron laid down on the chart sent huii» by 
which he would have assured himself; in a few momentfly 
that it had never been laid down or churned as port of our 
diBOoveryy before lie made so bold an assertion to an 
American officer (meaning myself * that he bad run over 
a dear ocean where I had laid down the land; and I am 
not less surprised that that officer should have taken it for 
granted, without examination, that such was the fact.' 

** From the sdiove statement, and in the absence of any 
explanation, it might well be infeiTed tiiat both Ross and 
myseU' must be, to say the least, very shortsighted and dull 
of comprehension, not to have been able to see that it was 
Bellamy's, anti not Wilkes's Land, that he (Ross) had run 
over. But, in the statement above quoted, Mr. Wilkes 
has done us injustice, by onutting to mention one very 
important fact in this connexion: namely, that in laying 
down the land of BeUamy on the chart be sent Captain 
Boss, he neglected to i^ffix thereto ^ name of U$ diteooerer, 
or to distinguish it in any way firom bis own land there 
traced out, and almost connected with it. He also sent 
Captain Boss a letter with his chart, but unfortunately 
the name of Bellamy, or his land, is neither mentioned nor 
even hinted at in this letter, (as may be seen from the copy 
of it published with his Synopsis). In short, nu ijitimation, 
in any manner whatever, was G;ivcn Kosa by Lieutenant 
Wilk« s ihat he did not claim the dicciivery of all the land 
marked on his chart, and to this cause alone is to be 
ascribed the error into which Captain lioss was, I think, 
unavoidably led. 

Mr, Wilkes says, Koss ought to have examined the 
accounts of his discoveries, published in the Sydney and 
Hobart Town papers, before he made so bold an assertion to 
an American offiioer. But with such evidence as the chart 
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luul letter of Mr. Wilkes iii his hands, I apprehend it could 
liui dly have been seriously expected that he should search 
the newspaper accounts (which probably he never saw) for 
other or better information on the subject. 

" On my visit to Captain iloss on board the Erebus^ he 
spread this chart before me in the presence of Captain 
Crozier and two of my own officers. It was distinctly 
drawn out on tracing paper — the whole appearing, so far 
as I obeerved, one connected opmtion, representing nothing 
but the result of his own (Wilkes's) ezplorvtionB. Boss, 
beUeying it to be such, had tiaoscribed it at length on his 
chart, which he also placed before U8» and pointed out the 
tracks of his yeasels marked on it in red ink, and pan^ 
ing directly over the tpot assigned to the hmd, which we all 
considered as laid down by Lieutenant Wilkes to represent 
the north-eastern limit of his supj)osed antarctic continent, 
and where he (Ros^) said they Iiad a clear sea as far as tlic 
eye could reach. Such was the evidence on wliich my 
belief in his report was founded. To my mind it wa? con- 
clusive ; and I cheerfully leave it for the judgment of others 
to determine whether or not, under all the circumstances 
here stated, it be just cause of 'surprise' that Captain 
Boss should have boldly asserted that he had run over a 
clear ocean where Lieutenant Wilkes bad laid down the 
knd, and that I should have taken it for granted, without 
further examinaiUm, that such was the fact 

In making this statem^t, I can say, with perfect sin- 
cerity, I am actuated by no imkindness of feeling towards 
Mr. Wilkes; but, fully persuaded as I am that the erro- 
neous statement for which he publicly censures Captain 
Ross, and shows a little temper towards me, was the ^e^uIt 
of his owu negligence alone, I cuusidercd it due to that 
distinguished navigator, as well as to myself, that the 
matter should be publicly explained. 

I am, very respectfully, &c 

"J. H. AULICK." 
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USTTBB FBOU LIEUTENANT WILKES IN BEPLY TO 

CAPTAIN AULICK. 

^^To the Editors of the Spectator. 

Goiitlemcn, The editorial notice in the columns of 
your paper, in wliicli the remarks of Captain Aulick arc 
inserted, n ?o full as respects the discovery of the Expe- 
dition, that 1 fihoiild not have thought it necessary to say 
another word rehitive to the subject, if C;i[)T:iin Aulick's 
remarks might not give the idea, that the chart and letter 
sent Captain Ross by me were diaingenuous, in bo far 
that T liad attempted to claim a greater extent of discovery 
than the Expedition was entitled tOj and tint I h:i(l taken 
occasion to show some little temper towards himself, and 
pass 'public censures upon Captain Boss, while my own 
negligence waa the cause alone to which is to be ascribed 
the error into which he thinks Captun Boss was unavoid- 
ably led.' 

** It will, I think, be sufficiently shown, that I had the 

wannest feelings towards Captain Koss and the English 
Expedition, by the eiinple perusal of my letter to him, 
giving hiin ihu iiiluiiuation I did. The whole wa.s pre- 
pared in much haste, and when niy time was much occu- 
pied, and I doubt not all will pen l ive the candour and 
fmnkness with which it was written ; and it ought 
certainly to go to prove that I was not afraid ot rivalry, for 
every one knew that Captain Koss was about to explore 
our very track, and thus would test our operations. I am 
well aware that many have blamed mc for sending him 
any information; but I have not changed my opinion, 
that it was proper for me to do so. As the Commander 
of a great undertaking in the cause of science, I waa in 
duty bound to forward that of another Expedition of a 

* 
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foreiga nation, similarly engaged, every way in my power, 
even at a sacrifice to myself. 

** On my arrival at Sydney from the antarctic cruifley I 
was introduced to Captain Briscoe (Biacoe), the discoverer 
of Enderby*s Land ; and I believe he gave me the first 
information of the En^iah discovery * and its poation, 
which I placed on my chart, marldng it * English dis- 
covery.* 

^ My impression is that the copy which I ordered to he 
made (from my own original) on trainng paper, and sent 
to Captain Roas, was a perfect one, and on the original 
chart the English discovery is detached and se|>ai*atc from 
ours, and standi* alone. At the time 1 sent my letter to 
Cnptnin 1\088, I did not know the English discoverer's 
iKitiie ; but whether the English discovery was so marked 
or not, is of but little consequence, for Captain lioss 
knew of Belluuy's discovery before he left England, and 
therefore must have seen at once the longitude and lati- 
tude of that on the tracing were almost identically the 
same with those of Bellamy's ; and I am satisfied that the 
only erroneons condnston Captain Boss could have been 
led into by it, wasy that I had verified Bellamy*s dis- 
coveiy. 

That I felt and expressed surprise relative to Captain 
Aulick having taken Captain Boss's assertion on a pdnt 

(without a full examination of all the data) in which not 
only the credit of the Expedition, but the country and 
navy were concerned, is very natural, and I believe all 
who consider the subject will ao;ree with mc. 

** I cannot suppose that the words in the Synopsis, *^ given 
currency by him,* can be tortured into that he (Captain 
Aulick) was the *<mfy or at least the first person* to 
whom Captain Koes made the statement; but I think and 
suspect it will strike all, that coming, as it did, from an 
officer of rank in our navy, it would obtain 
and be genendly believed, from that fact alone. 

* Bellam/B Land. — £i>itobs. 
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** ^ly auth nilies are the iiiiiaLitauts of Ouiiu, who, on 
our arrivul there, a few days after Captain Aulick left, 
toid (>i the report ; one and all gave Captain Aulick as 
the author of it, * that it must be so, for Caj/tain AuUck 
had said it, and that there was no continent left for us.* 

**0b. mj return to the United States, Cajitaiii Auli(;k'8 
name was again attached to the report, and being an oihccr 
of high standing, gave it weight and currency throughout 
the Union that otherwise it would not have had. I was 
desired hj a number of gentlemen of high standing, friends 
of the Expedition* to state the facts for the credit of the 
Expedition and countiy, which I have done in mj Synofptaa^ 

*' I never, myself, tiiougfat enough of tlus attack on the 
Expedition to have any feeling on the subject as regards 
Captain Aulick ; nor did I intend any thing personal 
towardi? him in the remarks in my Synopsis, at* I told a 
mutual friend, some days since, who spoke to me on the 
subject. 

" My lan£rnaG:c is erroneously quoted when I nm made 
to say, that Captain Koss * ouffht ' to have examined, 
whereas I only express surprise that he should not closely 
have inquired into the statements^ as I think any one would 
have done similarly situated. 

" As for Captain AuUck's charge of neghgtnee against me» 
as an apology for Captun Boss's enor» I am weU assured* 
from the personal acquaintance I have had with the latter, 
he never would have made it hunself. I can truly say 
that I rejoice in his success. WWi Captain Ross, a$ an 
individual, lam not at issue; but when an unjust attack 
is made on the Expedition and the results of our liard 
labours, which belong to the country, I feel it my duty to 
defend them. 

*• I am, very respectfully, 

** Your obedient servant, 

"JNov. Wth, 1842." 

A A 4 
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TABLES ILLUSTRATING TUE ABSTIiACT.S FROM THE METEOROLO- 
GICAL JOHi.N Al. KETT ON nOAKD UEK MAJIi-IsTY's SUir i^lli-BUS, 
PBINTED WITH THE NARK ATI VE. 



FlGUJlES — To denott the Force of tJie Wind, 
0 denotttCalm. 



1 

2 
3 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 



n 



» 



» 



Light Air - - 
Light Breeie - 
OoitleBreexe - 
Moderate Breeze 
Fresh Breeze - 
Strong Breeze - 

Moderate ChUe - 
Fresh Gale - - 
Strang Oele 
Whole Gale 



Storm - - 
Hurricane 



jiut (ulScicnt to 
give - . . . 

with which a Wfll. 
(-oriditiouo'l man- 
of-war, unilrr all 
k.'iil, and riean 
full, would go in 
smooth w.itcr, 
lr»»a - - . - 



in which the »amc 
ibip could just 
nrnrdoNliaiiilcd 



wtth wbtdi ibe 
oouldonly beai - 



with which nhc 
woultl t>c reduced 

to 

- loviiicbalie could 



Steerage way. 
1 to 2 knots. 
3 to 4 knots. 
5 to 6 knots. 

Royals, &c. 

Single-reefs and top-gallant 
sails. 

Double-reefs, jib, &c 
Triple-reefe, courses, &c. 
Close-reefs and courses. 
Close-reefed main topsail 

and reefed foresail. 
Storm stay-sails. 
No canvas. 
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LbttbbS— To demOe the State of (he JFeather. 

* b denotes Blue sky. — Whether with dear or hazy atmosphere. 
Cloudy. — t. e, Detaehed opening cloada. 
Drizzling rain. 

Fog — f thick fog. 

Gloomy dark weather. 
Hail. 

Lightning. 

Misty or hazy. — So aa to interrapt the yiew. 

Overcast. •<—t. «. The whole akj oovered with one impemous 
dond. 

Passing showers. 

Squally. 

Ka.ill. ^—1. «. ContLQuous rain. 

Snow. 
Thunder. 

Ugly threatening appearance in the weather. 

Visibility of distant objects. — Whether the afcj be 
cloudj or not. 

Wet dew. 



By the combination of tlip*;e Icttors, all the ordinary pheQomena of, 
the weather may be recorded with certain^ and brevity. 

EXAHFLE8. 

bctH denotes Blue aky, with detached opening douds, but hazy round the 
honson. 

cry ^ Gloomy dark weather, but distant objects remarkably visible. 
« 

qpdlt II Yttj hard aqaalla, and showers of driaale^ aoeompanied by 
• lightning with very heatvy thunder. 

F. B. 

* The fignrea prefixed to thia letter denote the qnantily of blue Ay vinble in 
eighth parta of the hemiapheie. — J. C. B. 
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OEOGBAFHICAL TABLE. 



Nmdc ud OcMriptio* of Pbecu 


Latitude 
South. 




Adam, Mount • • « . 
AdarBi Cape - - • . 


71 


23 


O r 

168 56 


71 


IS 


170 45 


Anne, Cape - - - - 


73 


45 


170 10 


Albert Moontains (ceatre) 


76 


00 


160 00 


Balleny Islands ... 


66 


44 


163 11 


Barrow, Cape - • - . 


71 


12 


168 58 


Bay, M*Murdo (centre) - - . 


77 


20 


165 00 


ia T 

Mowbray - - • - 


72 


11 


170 30 


Kobortson - • - - 


71 


22 


170 2,' 


Wood - - - . 


74 


25 


16.5 30 


Yule - - - - 


70 


39 


166 30 


Beaufort Iskuia • <• • - 


76 


55 


166 58 


Bird, Cape .... 


77 


09 


166 40 


Brewster, Moimt 


72 


63 


led 80 


Cape Ad are - - - - 


71 


18 


170 45 


Anne .... 


73 


45 


170 10 


narrow - • - - 


71 


12 


163 58 


Bird - - . - 


t 1 


no 


166 40 


Christie- • - - - 


72 


17 


170 42 


Cotter - - - - 


72 


39 


170 50 


v^ruMCc^ <- - • — 


77 


25 


1 ftQ in 


Daniell .... 


72 


53 


170 00 


Davis .... 


70 


S2 


166 06 


Dayman - . . - 


70 


40 


170 58 


Downsbire - . - 


71 


35 


170 58 


Gauss . - - - 


7G 


09 


162 52 


Hallett - - • - 


72 


26 


170 45 


Hooker - - - - 


70 


86 


166 28 


JobnBon - - • - 


74 


16 


166 20 


Junes .... 


73 


08 


169 15 


INT'Cormick _ - ^ 


71 


55 


170 58 


Moore .... 


70 


49 


167 27 


North - - . - 


70 


31 


l(S& 28 


Oakley .... 


70 


66 


167 45 


PhllHps .... 


78 


00 


169 55 
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Name and Description of Piace. 


latitude 
South. 


T»nori4 itn A 


Cape Roget . - - - 


o 

72 


06 


O / 

170 50 


Scott - 


70 






Sibbald - - • - 


74 


()() 


itkj 47 


TVadwortli _ > > 


73 


27 


169 55 


Washington - 


74 


37 


165 10 


Wheatstone - - - 


72 


42 


170 48 


AT'ooil • • - - 


71 


19 


169 32 


Ciiristie, Cape - - • - 


72 


17 


170 42 


CotteTi Cape - - - - 


72 


39 


170 50 


Coalman Island .... 


78 


36 


170 02 


Crozier Capo • - - - 


77 


AS* 


169 10 


Conical Hill - - - - 


71 


14 


168 58 


Dalmeny, Mount « . . 


71 


05 


167 08 


Daniell, Cape - - . - 


72 


53 


170 00 


Daviiy Cape .... 

Dayman, Cape - - - - 


70 


82 


166 06 

■ ^^^^ ^rsjF 


70 


40 


IG6 50 


Doubtful Island (I) 


75 


A A 

44 


166 10 


Doiil>tf«l Island (2) - 


71 


43 


171 08 


Dowodbire, Cape ... 
Dunraven Bocks ... 


71 


35 


170 58 


71 


15 


170 40 


Elliot, Mount - • - - 


70 


50 


166 35 


JEirebuBy Mount - • - - 


77 


QO 

oo 


166 58 


I^nc^ Island - • - . 


67 


20 




Gauss, Cape .... 


76 


09 


162 52 


Ilallrtt, Cape • - - 


72 


25 


170 45 


Harcourt, Mount - - - 


72 


32 


170 04 


HendieU, Hoiuit ... 


72 


04 


170 06 


Hill, Conical . . . - 


71 


14 


168 58 


Hooker, Cape .... 


70 


86 


166 28 


Inlet, Smith .... 


70 


55 


167 33 


Tucker .... 


72 


46 


169 45 


Island, Ballenj - - - - 


66 


44 


168 11 


Beaufort ... 


7n 


o5 


166 58 


Coulman - - - 


73 


36 


170 02 


Doubtful (1) - 


75 


44 


1G6 10 


Doubtful (2) - • , 


71 


43 


171 08 


Frances «... 


67 


20 


164 20 


Franklin ... 


76 


07 


168 20 
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Nanit «iul Uewnption of naoc 


Latitude 
5outb. 


Loogitude 
Ent. 




o 

71 


56 


o 

171 


lb 


Sluytli - • - - 


()7 


36 


16o 


00 


isicioi ixjxy • ■ • - 


74 


00 


169 


40 


Lyall ... * 


70 


45 


167 


20 


Possessloii ... 


72 


00 


171 about 


«Jf rllllJ'lJIl, V-tlWO m m m m 


74 


16 


16() 


20 


Jone^ Cape - • - . 


73 


08 


169 


15 


Eaj laletB .... 


74 


00 


AW 


40 


Lyall Isleta - - • - 


70 


45 


167 


20 


Lloyd, Mount - - - - 


72 


19 


170 


07 


Lubbock, Mount • • . 


73 


04 


169 


00 


Magnetic Pole • - - - 


75 


05 


154 


08 


M'Cormick, Cape - 


71 


55 


170 


58 


M'Miirrlo, Bnj - - • - 


77 


20 




(X) 


Melbuuiue, Mount - - - 


74 


25 




iO 


Minto, Mount .... 


71 


83 


169 


16 


Monteagle, Mount ... 


74 


00 


166 


12 

J. w 


Moore, Cape • . . - 


70 


49 


167 


27 


Mount Adam - - • - 


71 


23 


168 


56 


Albert (centre) - - - 


76 


00 


160 


00 


Brewster ... 


72 


58 


169 


30 


Dalmenj . - - 


71 


05 


167 


08 


EUiot .... 


70 


50 


166 


35 


Krobuf - • • - 


77 


33 


166 


58 


Harcourt - - - 


72 


32 


170 




llerschell - - - 


72 


04 


170 


08 


Lloyd .... 


72 


19 


170 


07 


Lubbock ... 


73 


04 


169 


00 


Melbourne ... 


74 


2o 


164 


10 


Minto . - . - 


71 


33 


169 


16 


Monteagle • . - 


74 


00 


166 


12 


MurchiMO ... 


7S 


25 


166 


56 


Northampton ... 


72 


40 


169 


15 


Parker - - - - 


71 


18 


167 


24 


Parry - • - to 


79 


00 


169 


00 


Peacock • . - 


72 


11 


170 


06 


Pcchell .... 


71 


06 


167 


30 


Phillips . . - - 


78 


06 


168 


15 


Bobinson ... 


71 


44 


170 


25 


Sabine > . . . 


71 


42 


169 


^ ( 
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Naiiif and Dcscriptiou of Place. 


Latitude 
Sooth. 


Longitude 
East. 


Mount Terror - . . . 
Troubridge - . . 
Wbewell 

Mtmhthy Bay - - . . 
Murchison, Mount ... 


O / 

77 30 
71 12 

71 55 

72 11 

73 25 


168 34 1 
168 05 
170 

170 au , 
166 56 


North, Cape - 

Northamptoni Mount ... 


70 31 
72 40 


165 28 
169 15 


Oakley, Cape - • . . 


TO 56 


167 45 


Parry Mountains « - to 
Parker, Mount - - - - 
Peacock, Mount - - . 
Peak, Russell - - . . 
PechcU, Mount 

Phillips, Cape <• - . • 

PliilHps, Mount - 

Pole, Magnetic - > . . 


79 00 

71 18 

72 11 
67 26 
71 06 
78 00 

73 06 
75 05 


169 00 
167 24 

170 06 
164 30 

167 SO 
169 55 

168 15 
154 08 


Robertson Bay - . . . 
Robinson, Mount ... 
Kocks, Dunraven ... 

Roget, Ciipe .... 
Kuti^ell Peak «... 


71 22 
71 44 

71 15 

72 06 
67 26 


170 25 
170 25 

170 40 
170 50 ^ 
164 30 


Sabine, IMoiint - . . . 
Sabriim Land .... 
Scott, Cape - 

Sibbald, Cape • . • . 
Smitii ^et .... 
Smyth Island - 


71 42 

66 00 
70 59 

74 06 
70 55 

67 S6 


169 55 
120 00 
168 02 

166 47 

167 33 
165 00 

1 

168 34 : 

168 05 

169 45 


TerT'T, Afount - . - . 
'}'roiii)i'iii^f(', Mount . • _ 
Tucker Inlet • • . . 


77 30 

71 12 

72 46 


Wadworth, Cape ... 
Washington, Cape ... 
Wheat stone. Cape - • . 
Wbewell, Mount ... 
Wood, Cape • . • . 
WoodBaj . . . . 


78 27 

74 37 
72 42 
71 55 
71 19 
74 25 


169 55 

165 10 

170 ?^ 
170 IS 
169 32 
165 30 


Yule Bay - < . . 


70 89 


166 SO 
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APPENDIX, No. XI. 

(^Referred to in />. 17. of Narrative.) 

A LIST OF ROCK SPECIMENS, FROM ST. PAULAS 

BOCKS. 

Na 1. Hornstone — £tom summit of white rock» south- 
west side. 

2. " Kaolin^" veined with Berpentine, from ude of 

do. 

3. The latter rock, from the base, where exposed to 

the spray of the sea; in progress of deoompoai- 
tion. 

4. Altered Hornstone— from the rock on the north- 

east side. 

5. Veins — intersecting the hase of the xock, like small 

dykea^ black and much hardened. 

6. The same, filkd with calcareous depoett, &c. 

7. Masses of conglomerate, confusedly intermingled 
with the last four kinds. 
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